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THERE is scarcely any one of 
the numerous contingencies of 
human life, which has not been 
elegantly touched in smaller pro- 
ductions of the Grecian muse, and 
in the various collections (long 
since distinguished by the title of 
Anthologies) may be found many 
flowers of the most delightful va- 
riety; but it will perhaps appear 
that no small proportion of them 
are too delicate to admit of change 
of soil—many will only grow, or, 
at least, will only florish, in the 
pure atmosphere of their native 
clime—in the lucid xther of Attica. 
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thought, expressed in the happiest 
manner, by that incomparable lan- 
guage, which adds magnificence 
to the most exalted, and grace to 
the most tender themes, would ap- 
pear to constitute the essence of 
these poems. But it so happens, 
that the most beautiful thoughts 
they contain have found their way 
into the works of the moderns to 
such a degree, as to make the best 
translations defective in the power- 
ful charm of novelty; and, as to 
the language in which they are in- 
vested, those, which it were most 
desirable to present in a modern 
garb, altogether defy imitation in 
this important particular, on which 
so much of the charm depends, 
Among other causes of this failure, 
the elegance and variety of the 
Greek compound epithets (so un- 
favorable to translation, and which 
abound particularly in these pieces, 
and constitute much of their value) 
is to be particularly noticed : — 
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anova bua baxgura—amaNdy yera- 
cara —avrirurey Sloyyys Eumaruy 
Goroneyv—ai diadrvoigido, are but 
a few expressions of thousands, to 
which it is impossible to do justice. 

The subjects of the Greek Epi- 
grams are extremely various; a 
large proportion of them are moral. 
The yrwuat of the monitory muse 
will, however, in our times, find few 
admirers: partly because her ex- 
hortations are much the same in all 
ages and countries, and partly, be- 
cause poetry is but an awkward 
vehicle for her grave instructions. 
As for the amatory pieces, lovers 
have always made ballads to their 
mistress’s eye-brows, gathered gar- 
lands in very good taste, and told 
to owls and nightingales the moving 
tale of their sufferings. 

The Symposiacs of all ages have 
but the same story to tell us, of the 
excellence of their wine, the great- 
ness of their thirst, and the delights 
of fugitive insanity. 

To enter much into the spirit of 
the one set of poets, it is absolutely 
necessary to be in love—to be much 
inspired by the other, it is expedient 
to be a faithful votary of the god 
of Nisa. These abundant and ever 
fruitful themes, wine and the sex, 
being disposed of, what remain 
but the sepulchral and elegiac 
compositions, together with the 
large body of fugitive pieces, which 
belong to neither of these heads? 
for of mere humor in the Greek 
language, the specimens are few 
and indifferent. But it is under 
these heads that the most beautiful 
pieces by far in the Greek Anthe- 
logy will assuredly be found. 

This volume commences with a 
preface, which contains an historical 
notice of the principal authors (as far 
as they are known) and collectors of 
Greek Epigrams, with remarks on 
the editions of Brunck and Jacobs. 
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Several persons have contributed 
to its formation, but no name ap- 
pears, excepting that of the editor, 
who is himself a considerable con- 
tributor. 

To the end of each division some 
notes are added, and with these 
notes, several pieces of a modern 
date are interwoven. 

Of the amatory pieces, we select 
the following as a specimen: 

Oh! that I were some gentle air, 
That, when the heats of Summer glow, 


And lay thy panting bosom bare, 
I might upon that bosom blow! 


Oh! that I were yon blushing flower 
Which, even now, thy hands have 


ah 
To live, though but for one short hour, 

Upon the Elysium of thy breast. 

The game of the Cottabus is ex- 
plained in few words, from Athe- 
nzus, in a note on an epigram pre- 
served by that author. Perhaps 
this is the custom alluded to in the 
so much disputed line of Juvenal, 
Trulla si inverso crepitum dedit aurea 

fundo. 

The following epigram (a very 
beautiful one in the original) is 
translated, and we shall take the 
liberty of annexing to it another 
version of the same (hitherto un- 
published ) not as superior, but that 
the English reader may see in what 
degree translations are faithful to 
their trust : 

On Death. 


Straight is our passage to the grave, 

Whether from Merée’s burning wave, 
Or Attic groves we roam. 

Grieve not in distant lands to die, 

Our vessels seek, from every sky, 
Death’s universal home.—p. 116. 





Whether from Athens you begin, 
Or Merée thy road, 

One trodden track still points the way 
Unto the joyless God. 

And though an exile’s death thou die, 
And see thy home no more, 

Blows from each clime one steady gale, 
Swift to the Stygian shore. 
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We will subjoin also a second 
specimen from the same translation, 
in which the resemblance is still 
closer to the version here given; 
and the presumption, of course, that 
both are faithful, the greater. 

On Xerzes. 
Him, who revers’d the laws great nature 
gave, [wave, 
Sail’d o’er the continent, and walk’d the 
Three hundred spears from Sparta’s iron 
plain ains, and thou main ! 
Have stopp’d!—Oh! blush ye mount- 
p. 117. 


Him, whom the elements in vain defied, 

Who sail'd through mountains, march’d 
upon the tide, [beheld, 

Sparta’s three hundred sons with scorn 

And— blush, O seas! O mountains, blush! 
—repell’d !—MS. 


The celebrated Invocation to 
Health is thus given: 


Health! brightest visitant from heaven! 
Grant me with thee to rest ! 
For the short term, by nature given, 
Be thou my constant guest! 
For all the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from children flows ; 
Whate’er we court in regal state, 
‘That makes men covet to be great; 


Whatever sweet we hope to find 
Tn love's delightful snare ; 
Whatever good by heaven assign'd, 
Whatever pause from care :— . 
All florish at thy smile divine— 
The spring of loveliness is thine; 
And every joy, that warms our hearts, 
With thee approaches, and departs. 





Health! eldest of the blessed gods! 

O make with me thy fix’d abode— 
There ever to remain! 

For all the joys, which come from wealth; 

From children, power, or love's sweet 

stealth, 

Without thee are but vain. 

Whatever goods the gods have sent, 

Whate’er to soothe our sorrows lent, 
Hygeia! power divine ! 

To make them florish green and gay, 

And bear fresh blossoms every day, 
Goddess! that gift is thine !— 


The ‘Entre deux Draps’ of 
Madam Deshoulieres is quite 


French; it should appear that the 
editor is the author of the version 
which is subjoined.—What a lady 
has written, a divine may surely 
translate. 

Of the sepulchral inscriptions 
the editor has made but a sparing 
selection. Of these, many very 
beautiful specimens exist, and were 
well worthy of a place in the pre- 
sent volume. Those designed for 
cenotaphs are often very tenderly 
composed. The frequency of ship- 
wreck often gave occasion to such 
verses as the following, 


Tremble, adventurous mariner, to sail 
Under Arcturus—in a heavy gale 
Aspasius perish’d:—’tis his tomb you 
see: thee. 
His empty tomb :—be fate more kind to 


Stranger, thou seekest Naxus here in 
vain ! 
His vessel stranded on the boiling main, 
Bound homewards from /Egina—in the 
sea 
His body lies—a warning meet for thee : 
Tempt thou no wintry winds, no perils 
try, : , [sky. 
When the kid glitters in the western 
But we must conclude our too 
much extended article, and refer 
our readers to the volume itself. 
While the elegant productions of 
the arts of the ancients are more 
and more familiarised to our eyes, 
and are objects of daily occurrence 
in our homes, we should not be de- 
ficient in gratitude to those who 
lend their aid in giving greater cur- 
rency to these aydAuara Wuxys— 
remains inestimable and precious! 
in as far as the image and portrait- 
ure of the mind is more to be 
esteemed than the most faithful re- 
presentation of the body. “ Ut 
vultus hominum ita simulacra val- 
tus imbecillia ac mortalia sunt: 
forma mentis xterna.” 
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ROKEBY: A Poem. 
In Six Cantos. 
By WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
LONDON : 
Longman, 1813. 4to. and 8vo. pp. 
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Tue celebrity of Mr. Scott's 
muse usually outruns the alacrity 
of his critics so much, that they 
are placed in the anomalous predi- 
cament of rather receiving and 
adopting the character, quickly as- 
signed to his works by the public 
voice, than of promoting the cur- 
rency of productions, which most 
people read as soon as they can 
obtain them. This consideration 
will absolve us from the necessity 
of giving any long outline of the 
story, on which the present poem is 
founded ; and we shall rather offer 
a few remarks, which occur on its 
perusal, than regularly aualyse what 
has been so long before the public. 

The poem opens with the de- 
scription of a moonlight night, with 
squalls and clouds which frequently 
obscure the face of the planet— 
the warder looking out at the wea- 
ther from the tower of Castle Bar- 
nard; and its lord, under the agita- 
tion of a terrifying dream, which 
succeeds to more painful vigils. He 
belongs to those unhappy beings, 
qui trepidant, et ad omnia fulgura 

pallent. 
and the cause of his alarm and his 
remorse is shortly afterwards de- 
veloped by the arrival of an import- 
ant stranger : 

He woke, and fear’d again to close 

His eye-lids in such dire repose ; 

He woke,—to watch the lamp, and tell, 
From hour to hour, the castle-bell ; 

Or listen to the owlet’s ery ; 

Or the sad breeze that whistles by ; 

Or catch by fits the tuneless rhyme, 
With which the warder cheats the time ; 
And envying thinks, how, when the sun 
Bids the poor soldier’s watch be done, 





Couch’d on his straw, and fancy-free, 
He sleeps like careless infancy. 

Under these emotions, his ear, 
quickened in its powers by appre- 
hension, catches the distant tread 
of a horse; then follows the ar 
rival of a courier, which circum- 
stance is announced in the follow- 
ing lines : 

The cry was “ tidings from the Host 
Of weight—a messenger comes post.” 

His ill-favored visitor is admit- 
ted; and the first notion the reader 
obtains of their respective charac- 
ters arises from one of the little 
incidents, which Mr. Scott so often 
relates in a few simple words :— 
the newly-arrived guest, on sitting 
down, expressed, 

by a disdainful smile, 
He saw and scorn’d the petty wile ; 
When Oswald changed the torch’s place, 
Anxious that, on,the soldier’s face 
Its partial lustre might be thrown 
To show his looks, yet hide his own. 

The conversation, which ensues, 
fully developes the characters of 
the parties. In this canto we are 
first introduced to the delicate and 
amiable Wilfrid, who is, in truth, 
the most interesting personage of 
the whole poem; his sufferings 
begin with an unprosperous pas- 
sion, since all the favor he could 
obtain from his mistress was 


To read the tales his taste approved, 
Or sing the lays he framed or loved. 


The unhappy attachment of this 
unfortunate is thus told : 


He loved—his soul did nature frame 
For love, and fancy nurs’d the flame ; 
Vainly he loved ;—for seldom swain 
Of such soft mould is loved again ; 
Silent he loyed—in every gaze 

Was passion, friendship in his phrase, 
So mused his life away.— 


The second canto opens with 
the following lines : 


Far in the chambers of the west 
The gale had sigh’d itself to rest. 
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The moon was cloudless now, and clear, 

But pale, and soon to disappear. 

The thin grey clouds wax dimly light 

On Brusleton and Houghton height ; 

And the rich dale, that eastward lay, 

Waited the wakening touch of day, 

To give its woods and cultur’d plain, 

And towers and spires to light again ; 

Bat, westward, Stanmore’s shapeless 
swell, 

And Lunedale wild, and Kellon—fell, 

And rock-begirdi’d Gilmascar, 

And Arkingarth, lay dark afar; 

While, as a livelier twilight falls, 

Emerge proud Barnard’s banner’d walls. 

The description also of the course 
of the Tées, through its rocky chan- 
nel, is drawn with graphical distinct- 
ness : 

Where Tees, full matty a fathom low, 
Wears with his rage nod common foe: 
For pebbly bank, nor sand-bed here, 
Nor clay-mound checks his fierce career, 
Condemn’d to mine a channel’d way, 
O’er solid sheets of marble grey. 

Along the rocky margin of this 
river, Wilfrid is dispatched by his 
father, Oswald, as the companion of 
Bertram, to take possession of 
Mortham’s castle in Ais name, its 
owner being slain, as was given 
out, by the chance of war, in the 
fight of Marston, but really wound- 
ed by a shot from the hand of Ber- 
tram (at the instance of Oswald) 
and, ds he thinks, a fatal one. The 
freebooter claims, for his share, the 
treasures of Mortham, (to take pos- 
session of which, is the object of 
his present journey) while the 
estate (the prize which had prompt- 
ed Oswald to the crime of instigat- 
ing this murder) is now, as he ap- 
prehends, his own. 

In- one passage of this journey, 
Bertram chaces, as he thinks, a 
visionary form over the rocks and 
precipices which overhang the 
river. We shall not, however, tran- 
scribe it—the supposed spectre is 
Mortham himself, who opportunely, 
but somewhat hazardously, inter- 
poses, to save Wilfrid from the sud- 
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den violence which the rage of 
Bertram (who has, unconsciously, 
betrayed his own guilt) is preparing 
to inflict upon him. Oswald. ar- 
rives, his son relates his discovery, 
the vassals pursue Bertram; but he 
escapes. With Oswald arrives 
also a new personage in the drama, 
Redmond, the successful wooer of 
Matilda, the heiress of Rokeby; 
who has recommended himself to 
that lady (the object of Wilfrid’s 
hopeless passion) with the usual 
success of courage, confidence, and 
personal endowments. Her father, 
fighting on the king’s side, has been 
taken prisoner, and is in the cus- 
tody of Wilfritl’s father, who as- 
sures him of success in his suit on 
the strength of this circumstance. 

The third canto opens with some 
lines on a subject, originally sug- 
gested by a well-known passage of 
Juvenal, 


Parcit cognatis maculis similis fera, &c. 


and handled by many modern 
poets, with much success. Bertram 
escapes his pursuers,and falls in with 
an old deer-stealing comrade, who 
introduces him to a party of rob- 
bers, of which he is elected chief. 
In their cave a plan is concerted 
for seizing on Rokeby Castle, its 
heiress, and the treasures which the 
Lord of Mortham had, it seems; 
removed thither for greater secu- 
rity. Among the gang is a young 
and irresolute adventurer of better 
promise, who had met with a dis- 
appointment in love; and joined 
them in despondency. He is the 
minstrel of the party, aud entertains 
them with one or two specimens of 
his art in the songs of ‘ Brigual 
Banks’ and ‘ Allan-a-Dale.’ 

In the beginning of the fourth 
canto; Matilda is introduced, in @ 
remote glen, attended by her two 
suitors. The action stays for a 
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moment to give the history of Red- 
mond. He is the reputed son of 
an Irish chieftain, who, in the wars 
of that country, had rescued the 
lives of the Barons of Rokeby and 
Mortham; and who, when his own 
fortune in after life became dis- 
astrous, in reliance on the ties of 
gratitude and hospitality, delivered 
to a trusty follower the charge of 
this infant son, desiring him to 
take the boy to the former of these 
barons, and to commit him to his 
care and kindness. The soldier, 
to whom the charge is committed, 
is attacked by robbers near Roke- 
by, and, arriving wounded in the 
castle, only lives to deliver his 
charge into the hands of its owner. 
In the course of years, the infantile 
attachiwent, which took place be- 
tween Rokeby's heiress and the 
little orpban, ripened into love. 
Matilda, on this spot, tells her two 
friend's the history of the baron of 
Mor‘tham, which he had written 
out .nd committed to her before 
he departed to head his followers 
at Marston. This story is, that he 
had slain his wife and her brother 
on a groundless jealousy, with 
which his mind had been poisoned 
by Oswald, then his friend, whom 
he also suspects of having carried 
off his only child. In disgust at 
life, he had joined the adventurers 
in the new world, and had returned 
home laden with the spoils of 
Mexico, but destitute of peace, and 
a stranger to the fate of his son. 

In tuis canto the following lines 
occur : 
The tear, down childhood’s cheek that 

flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When next the summer-breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 


Rokeby Castle is the scene of the 
fifth canto. Three parties arrive 
there in succession: Matilda and 


her two lovers, to remove the trea- 
sures of Mortham to a place of 
safety ;—Bertram and his band of 
adventurers, to pillage the castle ; 
—and the soldiers of Redmond, who 
arrive in time to disperse and de- 
stroy the banditti, but not to save 
the castle, which is set on fire in 
the midst of the combat. The 
robbers gain admission through 
their youthful confederate, who 
gets in under the disguise of a 
harper, and opens the gates to his 
companions. The song of ‘The 
Cypress Tree’ occurs in this canto. 
We give the concluding lines: 


The ancient mansion of her sires 
Beacon’d the dale with midnight fires. 
In gloomy arch above them spread, 
The clouded heaven lower’d bleody red; 
Beneath, in sombre light, the flood 
Appear’d to roll in waves of blood. 
Then, one by one, was heard to fall 

The tower, the donjon-keep, the hall. 
Each rushing down with thunder-sound, 
A space the conflagration drown’d ; 
Till, gathering strength, again it rose, 
Announced its triumph in its close, 
Shook wide its light the landscape o’er, 
‘Then sunk and Rokeby was no more. 





In the 6th canto the dvaywweiris 
takes place, and the several charac- 
ters are disposed of. The events, 
which wind up the story, are too 
many for detail, but the sequel of 
all is, that Redmond is proved to 
be the lost child of Mortham, and 
that he marries Matilda. Wilfrid 
dies, and his end is very affecting 
and beautiful. Oswald is killed by 
the hand of Bertram, who perishes 
by those of the soldiers. 
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In these rhymes, the soi-disant 
Amateur of Fashion has endeavour- 
ed to celebrate the exploits of ruf- 
fians, swindlers, and pick-pockets, 
in a style that appears to manifest 
some experience of the subject. 
How far he has succeeded im the 
object of his humble ambition, the 
reader may judge from the follow- 
ing specimen : 

But yet, tho’ BERNARD’s ghastly stare, 
Unmov’'d, could blood and danger dare, 
Still worse than apathy was his ; 

On his dark brow and iron phiz, 

For wicked thoughts, long entertain’d, 
Had o’er them fall dominion gain’d. 
All that gave grace to sin, all light 
Gay Folly pass'd with boyhood quite, 
And deeply-rooted manhood shows 
The weeds of vice without a rose ; 

And yet the soil in which they sprung, 
Had it been tamed when he was young, 
Had depth and vigor to produce 

The best of fruit for Virtue’s use. 

Not that, e’en then, his harden’d soul 
The gentle passions could control ; 

But impudence might have been rul'd 
By discipline, bad he been school’d, 
And theft, which impudence brought 


on 

Prevented, had he better known ; 
Had good instruction been the plan 
He might have been an honest man. 


Ev’n now, by conscience uncontroll'd, 
A noted thief—a villain bold :— 

A sense of honor he retain’d, 

And petty wickedness disdain’d ; 

For guilt, which did not equal seem, 
Fail'd in brave Bernard’s high esteem , 
And this felt Maddox, while he strove, 
In vain, by little acts of love, 

To tempt his sullen guest to speak, 

The news he wish'd, but durst not seek. 
On other subjects spoke he free, 

Save that which he now long’d to be— 
But still the guest on no pretence, 
Would mark, or spare him, his suspense, 
But, with a peevish look or so, 

Would briefly answer— Yes and No— 
Or else he turn'd liim a deaf ear, 
Pretending not his wortis to hear, 

And fore’d the embarrass'd host to bawl, 
Ere he would answer him at all. 
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Awhile he touch’d on various themes, 

The playhouse, politics and dreams— 

The Russian war—but great his awe, 

When Bernard’s grinning sneer he saw ; 

Then stammer'd—“ Fought the boxers 
well ; 

Has Bernard news thereof to tell? 

For sure a man so brave as he, 

Couldn't fail a boxing match to see ; 

Nor would he from the battle run, 

Until the prize was lost or won.” 

“* Here, in your garret, Bridewell near, 

¥ou, Jemmy Maddox, live in cheer; 

What wonder others should walk in, 

To share your porter, sprats and gin ; 

For thirst and hunger are no doubt 

The fate of those who walk about.” 

* Poo, trifle not—I heard thém say, 

A boxing match took place to-day, 

And, if I am mistaken not, 

St. George's Fields too was the spot :— 

I know you went to see the fight, 

And saw it too—was all, pray, right ?” 


* Dost wish to know? In Lambeth, then, 
I met, I think, five hundred men ; 
‘The ring was made, and on each face, 
Impatience and suspense took place: 

ud cries ascend from every way— 
“ Hozza! my boys,”—“ My boys, huzza!” 
Brave fellows, faith—they went to blows, 
The claret ran down from the nose ; 
I could lave smil’d—but I was loth— 
‘To see th’ anxiety of both 
In making at each other's head, 
The eye or nose, as humor led.— 
Some thought the foremost would be 

at; 
Some thought the battle doubtful yet; 
They fought like devils, to obtain 
A paltry prize—some trifling gain. 
Had Bernard Roughhead not five pound, 
When he, as a boxer, took the ground? 
No simpleton was I, I ween, 
When Crib I met upon the green. 
Mile-End has heard of my renown; 
My fame has travell’d o'er the town: 
At Moorfields did I overthrow 
Notorious Bob of Bunhill Row. 
Mendoza knows what I can do, 
And Christian too, as well as Jew.” 
* Still from the purpose wilt thou 
stretch— 

Good, gentle friend what of the Match?” 


“Good I am thought when songs abound, 
And very good when gin goes round ; 
Tho’ gentile ne’er, till now, was join’d 
With Bernard's manners unrefin'd. © 
But to proceed. The Boxers’ rage, 
Excell'd all those on AsTLEY’s stage; 
For there of pugilists a set, 

For gallery diversion met, 
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Who very dexterously sparr'd, 

While plaudits loud were their reward ; 

And when they made a clever hit, 

Théy drew a clap then from the pit; 

Even thus, upon St. George's Fields, 

Both fought, and neither of them yields, 

The wagers to increase begin, 

Ambiguous, which of them would win, 

Till Belcher, with his fist of might, 

Left Sammy very little sight : 

His friends then hung their heads with 
woe, 

For Sam couldn’t see to deal a blow ; 

Dost guess the rest? In tumult tost 

Our comrades saw their wagers lost : 

Those, who exclaim’d huzza before, 

Are dumb, and cry huzza no more. 

They see their hero on the ground, 

And mark with sorrow every wound ; 

Now, blind and bloody, Sam lay sore, 

Incapable of boxing more ; 

Thus far'd it, when I left the spot, 

With Sam and Belcher all so hot.” 


“ Distressing news !” sly Jemmy said— 

Affected sorrow bent his head ; 

But joy, which stole into his eye, 

Gave his pretended grief the lie. 

“ Distressing news! But why conceal, 

What, most of all, you should reveal ? 

Complete the tragic tale and say, 

How much the money lost to-day : 

What wagers of a large amount, 

Among the parties did you count? 

Tho’ ’twas my greatest foe that lost, 

His fate a thousand tears would cost : 

No answer! friend, you know full well, 

Whom ’tis I hate as I do hell; 

And whom yourself were wont to blame, 

Tho’ now you mention not his name.” 

With aspect grim—“ Of friend or foe, 

Augat,” answer'd Bernard, “ would’st 
thou know, 

Demand in civil terms and grave— 

A proper answer you shall have ; 

For impudence and speeches sly, 

I have nor humor nor reply.” 


The rage, which fear and art suppress’d, 

Now boil’d at once in Jemmy’'s breast ; 

Such language from a rebel brat, 

Made bis proud heart go pit-a-pat. 

* Villain ! did’st thou thy debt discharge ? 

Dick of Fieip-Lang, is he at large? 

False to thy honor, or thy oath, 

Bully or Coward, one or both. 

Wretch! did’st thou in th promise fail, 

‘To send thy comrade Dick to jail?” 

‘Then from his chair the other rose, 

And pull’d poor Jemmy by the nose ; 

His pinch, with thumb and finger stout, 

Fore'd the brown snuff-drop from the 
snout, 


“ Well done,” he cried, and ere he swore, 

Freed Jemmy’s nose and gave a roar. 

“Now, Jemmy Maddox, speaks thy 
heart 


, 

Now dost thou act thy genuine part, 
Worthy, but for thy cringing fear, 
To rank with Bernard Roughhead here. 
What car’st thou for hot Belcher’s toils, 
So thou hast some of Dicky’s spoils? 
What mind’st thou tho’ Dutch Sam be 
So 1 did not my vow forget.— _[beat, 
Thou would’st not care a crooked pin, 
If Sam did never battle win, 
So Dick of Field-Lane were to fall, 
And, like poor Sammy, lose his all. 
Sit down and be all smiling cheer, 
Like brother-villains o’er their bier. 
When tales are told of crows and 

knives, [lives. 
Would fright old maids out of their 
From first to last I'll frankly tell, 
The deed of vengeance in Pall-Mall. 
pp- 12—19. 








THE OLD SCHOOL. 
In Two Volumes. 

“ Our virtues would be proud, if our faults whip- 
ped them not ; and our crimes would despair, 
if they were not cherished by our virtues.” 

All's well that ends well. Act iv. 
LONDON: 
Booth, 1813. 8vo. Pr. 12s, 
Barfield, Printer. 





THE volumes before us consist 
of a series of letters supposed to 
be written from a young lady to 
her avnt, during her visits in the 
family of one of her intimate friends. 
In these, she describes the charac- 
ters, reports the conversations, and 
details the incidents, which she con- 
ceived would be most interesting 
to her absent relative. Sir William 
Jervingham, the kind father of the 
family, and hospitable owner of the 
mansion, is tinged with a deep me- 
lancholy, which the tenderness of 
his affectionate wife, aud the growin 
beauties of his lovely children, ha 
repressed and softened, but could 
not entirely overcome. He had 
early formed an attachment with a 
lady whose father had refused his 
offers, The confidant of his hope- 
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less passion became the favored 
lover of his former mistress, and time 
and absence had almost healed the 
heartfelt wound, when accident 
threw the lady in his way as she 
was flying from a storm ; he eagerly 
offered her a protection, which she 
as speedily accepted—they were 
observed by her favored suitor, 
who hastily demanded satisfaction 
for his suppesed injury. Mutual 
pride prevented an explanation, and 
his mistaken friend fell by the hand 
of Jerningham. Derangement seized 
the unfortunate lady, till death put 
a period to her misfortunes. Time 
alleviated the pangs it could not 
remove—-Sir W. married most hap- 
pily, and succeeded to a large estate 
on the death of his elder brother. 
At the time of the present narrative, 
the family consisted of Harriet the 
eldest daughter, debased into a fine 
lady by a dissipated and worldly 
aunt—Selina, the second, adorned 
with the most winniug graces—Ma- 
ria, full of arch playfulness and 
sportive goodness Henry, a youth 
of genius without polish, from Ox- 
ford—and two younger children. 
Lady Jerningham’s aunt, Mrs, 
Cooper, an old lady possessed of 
cheerful piety, which had support- 
ed her through a stormy and deso- 
late course, inspired mingled feelings 
of love and veneration. Various 
are the families to whom, as visitors 
at the happy mansion, we are intro- 
duced; but the prominent is a 
young Caledonian of large fortune ; 
of rich intellectual endowments and 
of native grace beyond the reach of 
art; who arrives with his excellent 
tutor, at the dying request of his 
father, with the hopes of meet- 
ing with a partner for life. He is 
first attracted by the blandishments 
of the eldest diaghter; but he 
soon breaks the dangerous en- 
chantment and becomes most ten- 


derly enamored of the second, 
After an accident which gives a 
fine opportunity for displaying the 
sensibility of the lady, and the for- 
titude of the hero, their hands are 
united by his reverend tutor. In 
the midst of the ensuing bliss, in- 
telligence is received that Miss 
Harriet who has married a dissi- 
pated Marquis without the consent 
of her parents, had left her husband ; 
the trembling father flew to Brigh- 
ton in time to save her reputation 
and honor, and touch her heart 
with salutary remorse, and she re- 
turns home to her rejoicing parents, 
to be reunited to her husband and 
to begin the amendment of her 
character. Mrs. Cooper dies amidst 
the tender sorrows of the whole 
family, and full of joyful confidence 
and holy hope enters triumphant 
into a nobler scene of existence. 
With some extracts from her papers, 
the book closes, which, as the reader 
may perceive, aims rather at the 
lively representation of detached 
incidents, and the expression of 
good family sentiments than at the 
intricacy or interest of the main 
stery. It is interspersed with re- 
marks on modern events, authors, 
and publications. 
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THE NURSERY COMPANION ; 
Or, Rules of English Grammar, 
IN VERSE. 

By A LADY. 
LUDLOW: 

Crosby, 1813. 12mo. pp. 24. 
Procter, Printer. 





Tuis little work, intended for 
the use of children, comprehends 
simply the nine parts of speech. 
We extract the definition of a pro- 
noun: 
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The Pronoun declares its own use in 
its name, [the same, 
It stands for the noun, and agrees with 
In number, and gender, and person, and 
ease, (place. 
But varies its name with its nature and 
The Personal stands for the person 
alone, (noun. 
But, like adjectives, others require their 
They possess in tiemselves a case we 
shall see, 
The nominative J, the accusative me. 
So he, when placed after the verb, be- 
comes him, {and they them. 
As yousoon will perceive, and thou thee, 
In accusative case, ye makes you, and 
we us— [is made thus 
Tn demonstrative pronouns, the change 
These from this, those from that, in their 
plural you'll find, [clined. 
But in all other states they remain unde- 
The relative who, makes accusative 
whom, [sume. 
And whose for its genitive case wiil as- 
5Vho and whom with us moderns to per- 
sons relate, (tive state. 
And we use which for things in the rela- 
In the pronoun possessive the case we 
define, [comes mine, 
For my before nouns, after verbs be- 
Thy thine, and your yours, their theirs, 
and ker hers, {stirs. 
But his from the nominative form never 
For all neuter-nouns, the pronoun is if, 
And iis, for the genitive case will admit. 
p- 11, 12. 








THE BIOSCOPE; 
Or, DIAL OF LIFE. 
By GRANVILLE PENN, Ese. 
LONDON ; 
Chapple, 1812. 12mo. 2 vols. Pr. 
16s. 


Ir there be any one observation 
more generally true than anotber, 
with regard to the conduct of 
human beings, it is this, that the 
mass of mankind, in every age of 
the Christian world, has lived, and 
continues to live, in such a manner, 
as to be irrespective in the main of 
its ulterior destination. 

Were it possible that the inte- 
rests of life should be secured to 


them by an immortal tenure, what 
change would it produce on the 
diurnal practice of by far. the 
greater portion of intelligent and 
moral beings? The occupations, 
desires, enjoyments, of the many, 
would they not centre in the same 
identical objects as at present? 
This truth is indeed so very plain, 
that the writer and the reader must, 
whether willingly or unwillingly, 
alike concur in the admission of it. 
It is from such considerations, that 
the proof of its lapsed nature, is 
the most forcibly urged on the 
mind ; for if man were still as he 
came from the hands of his creator, 
could he, with such prospects, such 
certainties, such convictions as the 
Christian scheme unfolds, flutter 
through his seventy years in levity, 
or dream them away as if his inte- 
rests ceased when they were ex- 
pended ? Could he shut his eyes 
upon those prospects, contemn (as 
to any practical purpose) those 
certainties, resist those convictions, 
or act in opposition to them ? 

If, therefore, the art or wit of 
man can excogitate any mode of 
awakening his thoughtless species 
to the progress of time, and to the 
work to be performed by every in- 
dividual of that species, before the 
herald of the Eternal swear ‘ that 
there shall be time no longer,’ 
whether such mode address itself 
immediately to mere intellect, or 
through the medium of the sen- 
tient organs, the philosopher's stone 
would be dross in comparison with 
so important a possession ! 

The worthy author of this little 
tract, whose mind seems to be 
habitually occupied with this mo- 
mentous subject, presents in these 

ges, to the consideration of his 
reader, a schem¢, of which the pre- 
tensions are to force him perpetually 
by a mechanical process on the re- 
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view of time, and to excite in him a 
corresponding train of useful medi- 
tation. Untouched by the finger 
of man, the shadow flits across the 
dial; and his eye scarcely and re- 
luctantly glances on the warning 
inscribed upon its tablet. In the 
ivstruments by which he measures 
the progress of the day, an equa- 
ble, and scarcely noticed progres- 
sion alarms him not, but when the 
circle represents his own brief life, 
its divisions, those stages, which 
nature takes care to make sufti- 
ciently impressive, and when the 
index is to be continually rectified 
and pointed by his own hand, it 
may be thought to require more 
than common hardihood to be quite 
unconcerned at its perpetual dis- 
closures. Such an instrument is 
proposed in the Bioscope, which 
shall be described in the words of 
the author : 

The Bioscope is 2 dial, or scale, con- 
sisting of seven-eights of a circle, and 
divided into seventy degrees, answer- 
ing to the average number of the 
years of human lite; which average 
number, as we have seen, has, in ali 
ages, been set at seventy years. 

The seven decimal divisions of the 
scale, which represent the seven deci- 
mal divisions of life, are characterized 
by certain qualities, which will be 
found to belong, properly, to some 
part or other, of each of those seven 
divisions or periods, in their order 
and progress. 

The space, between the two extre- 
mities of the scale, is marked by 
eternity; that stupendous state, which 
preceded the origin of our being, and 
which will immediately follow the 
termination of its present temporary 
condition. And the dial begins and 
ends upon the verge of eternity, be- 
cause human life begins from eternity 
past, and ends in eternity to come. 

Lastly, a moveable index is affixed, 
which may be directed to any degree 
marked upon the scale. 


The succeeding parts, and in- 
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deed by much the greater portion 
of the whole work, are occupied in 
remarks, which arise Out of the 
copious subject of life, its progress 
and termination. Many of these 
are extremely valuable and ‘just, 
but extracts are the less fit to be 
made, as no reader whom they 
would interest, will remain umac- 
quainted with the manual itself. 
Among other methods of rectifying 
our ‘miraculous mistakes,’ it is a just 
observation that the study of Bio- 


graphy is peculiarly calculated to 


show the value of life as not con- 
sisting in number of years, not in 
time itself, but in the productive- 
ness of time to an end:—the result 
which life shall be found to yield 
when it shall be completed. 

Some remarks follow on the so 
called Macrobiotic art, in which 
(admitting the legitimacy of its pre- 
tensions) the futility of adding 20 
or 30 years to the ordinary time of 
existence is forcibly pointed out, 
and successfully exposed. 

The preservation of health, is 
termed a reasonable, the prolonga- 
tion of life (for the sake of mere 
living) beyond its natural limit, an 
antichristian desire. ‘ How humili- 
ating to human nature,’ observes 
the author, ‘ are the pretensions of 
such an art! how severe a censure 
on the promises and encouragements 
of the Gospel, and on the ethereal 
philosophy of the best and wisest 
of the heathens !’ 


Nothing keeps the heart of man so 
safe, as Keeping it tender; and no- 
thing keeps it so tender, as cherishing 
affection for valuable objects, from 
whom we are, or shortly may be, 
separated. p. 82. 

And here let me observe that there 
is no season of life, in which the 
Lright comforts of religivn afforded in 
the prospect of a life in heaven, are 
so sensibly and purely felt, as in that 
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of a guileless and religious childhood. 
p-,75. 

Most true! nor is there any ob- 
ject on this side the skies so de- 
lightful and captivating to con- 
template. 

P. 96. The progress of contem- 
poraries is a subject to the consi- 
deration of which we are well ex- 
horted to attend, ‘ whose bioscopes 
have stopped in the middle of their 
courses, and have thus demonstrated 
the vanity of all anticipations of 
life.’ — Companions, firmer in health, 
and greener in their years, than 
ourselves. If from our own circle 
we cast an eye on public charac- 
ters and events, we behold Pitt ex- 
piring at 47 and Fox at 55 years. 
Look at empires, where is the 
Germanic, and where the long es- 
tablished kingdom of France — 
both derived from the highest anti- 
quity, have perished in our own 
time. 

P. 105. A little story of Seneca 
is here introduced. The philo- 
sopher relates that he was made 
sensivle of bis being old, by finding 
fault with his steward for the con- 
stant expense incurred by the dila- 
pidations of his country-house. 
The steward replies that the ex- 
peuses were indeed great, but the 
house was so old! Of that house, 
Seneca had been himself the build- 
er! — 

Many excellent and important 
observations are made on_ the 
deaths of Gibbon, Addison, and 
Gellert, and on their several esti- 
mates of life, but it is time that 
we refer the reader to a full peru- 
sal of .a work, which ought, which 
cannot fail, to interest him. 

The Bioscope, then, considered as 
a convenient vehicle for the apoph- 
thegms of its author, is well adapt- 
ed to its purpose; but if really ex- 
pected to operate on the moral 


anaisthesia, can wé but: distrust its 
effects? — ‘Those, who hear not 
Moses and the prophets, we are in- 
fallibly assured, would not attend 
to a visitant from the other world; 
those, who see not their own in the 
common, and for ever occurring, 
casualties of life, would probably 
look at the dial (at least after the 
novelty is worn off) with their 
wonted unconcern: while the 
few, whose hearts ‘meliore luto’ 
are under the habitual influence of 
better impressions, need not the aid 
of such a monitor. 

To contemplate the beatitude of 
the future state, not as a conse- 
quence of harmless, but asa reward 
of virtuous existence ; and while he 
admits life to be a state of trial, 
discipline, and probation, to inquire 
incessantly how he sustains the trial, 
improves under the discipline, con- 
ducts himself under the probation: 
—these are speculations, in the solu- 
tion of which every moral agent is 
deeply interested, and their due 
consideration will supply a bioscope 
lasting as the life that they are to 
regulate. 
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A POEM. 
Neptunia proles 
Quem neque fas igni cuiquam nec sternere 
ferro. Virgil. 
LONDON: 
Cradock, 1813. 12mo. pp. 24. 
Pr. 3s. Gd. 


Hansard, Printer. 

THE circumstance, which gave 
rise to this “‘ poem,” is too public 
to require explanation ; the close of 
the contest is thus described : 
Proftse Columbia's leaders bleed, 

The lessen’d crew at length recede ; 

Yct on the prow, devoid of fear, 

While all their bravest close the rear, 
They rally round the mast. 
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Here the last desperate stand they take, 
One desperate effort here they make ; 
This effort is their last! 
Quick hither, Broke, impel thy course, 
Here bend at once - utmost force ; 
But ere a victor’s pride thou know, 
Mixing with their's thy blood must flow. 
Yet well, intrepid chief! I ween, 
Hadst thou the chance of war foreseen, 
And known each drop that warm’d thy 
heart 
At once must from it's fountain start,— 
Each drop for Britain’s wea! bestow’d, 
Had freely through the scuppers flow’d. 


*Tis the last charge!—But ah, that 
stroke! 
Turn’d is the scale of Fate? 
Columbia deems that fallen is Broxe. 
For her he falls too late! 
Fierce as the tigress for her young, 
The lion o’er the prey, 
His warriors trample down the throng 
That rashly dare to stay ; 
Resolved in hot and furious mood, 
That each devoted foeman’s blood 
Should price of vengeance pay :— 
And, but their chief their ire restrain’d, 
With floods of hostile gore had stain’d 
‘The glories of the day. 


Proud o’er the constellated field 
The Union floats sublime! 

To Britons must Columbia yield, 
As now, to latest time ; 

And, as they bold their course resume 
Along her humbled shore, 

Her eagle cowers with ruffied plume, 
Scar’d at the lion’s roar : 

While Nova-Scotia's joyful coast 

Salutes her darling pride and boast, 
And echoes to the skies, 

In acclamations far prolonged, 

From all her points and headiands 

thronged, 

“The SHANNON and her prize!” 


Thus , Britons! on the watery field, 
Our matchless fathers fought ; 
Thus Brace his arms was wont to wield, 
And thus his conquests bought ; 
‘Thus was the haughty Moor subdued, 
Thus tam'd the Belgian fierce and rude ; 
And thus we won Iberia’s gold, 
That braved our strength in days of 
—old. [breath'd 
Such was the flame your NeELson 
When Denmarx hung her head; 
And such his brows with laurels wreath’d 
When his high spirit fled ; 
This flame shall ever blast your foes 
Tn contest hand ¢o hand, 
As BROKE on ocean nobly shows, 
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And WetttncTon by land. _[shore 
And, Georce! if ceaseless round thy 
Infuriate war is doom'd to rear, 

Its wrath shall burst in vain :— 

“ Britons strike home!” be this our 
spell 

Columbia's erring rage to quell ; 

Or dared the World her impious cause 
sustain, [proudly tell, 

This to “the World in arms” should 

Britain still rules, and, aye, shall rale 
the main!—pp. 19-24. 
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LETTERS OF BRITANNICUS 
TO THE 
EDITOR OF THE MORNING POST, 


ON 
MR. GRATTAN’S BILL 
For the Relief of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Great Britain and Jreland; 


oR, 

As it should have been entitled, 
For the Advancement of Popery. 
To which is added, An Appendix, 
Containing the Petition from the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
LONDON: 

Hughes, 1813. 8vo. pp. 84. 
Pr. 2s. 6d. 

Hughes, Printer. 


THE title of this work imme- 
diately discloses what way the sen- 
timents of the author incline. We 
select the eighth letter, which anti- 
cipates from an accession to the 
Roman Catholic claims, the most 
fatal consequence, the overthrow of 
the Protestant constitution. 


LETTER VIII. 
SUBVERSION OF THE PROTESTANT 
CONSTITUTION. 


Sir, Friday, May 21. 

The destructive principles of ab- 
stract generality, which were employed 
with such terrible effect in carrying 
on the work of French Revolution, 
had lost all their credit in this coun- 
try, by the return of despotism in 
France, till they were revived by the 
advocates of religious liberty, and of 
the Roman Catholic Claims. However 
ill religious Jiberty and Popery may, 
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in fact, associate, it is convenient for 
the advocates of the latter (as it was 
for James II. and his friends) to be 
promoters of the most unrestricted to- 
leration. James was as desirous, as 
the Roman Catholics now are, of 
abolishing all the excluding statutes ; 
and we know how strongly the Grand 
Pensionary Facet, in the name of 
Wittram and Mary, objected to the 
measure, as being “ contrary to the 
policy and custom of all States, to 
admit any persons to a share in their 
Government, or public office, but 
those who professed the established 
religion, and who endeavoured to 
secure it against all attempts what- 
ever.” 

From the dangers of revolutionary 
phrenzy in a former period, Mr. Prrv’s 
preskling genius saved the nation. 
May his mantle have fallen on some 
kindred spirit, who may have power 
to rally round the Church and Mo- 
narchy, the friends of true religion 
and of national independence ! 

The King’s supremacy, ecclesiastical 
and civil, is the “ chief corner-stone” 
of our Protestant Constitution. It is 
that which unites the Church with the 
State, which it was always the policy 
of Pope ry to separate. The celebrated 
Act of the 1st of Exrzanera—the 
Macwna Cuarta of English Protes- 
tantism—restored the supremacy to 
the Crown, which, though at times 
obstruct ed or invaded by Papal intru- 
sion, the Sovereigns of this country 
possessed from the remotest times. 
This memorable statute declares it to 
be high treason to acknowledge any 
foreign spiritual jurisdiction, and abo- 
lishes all foreign authorities repugnant 
to the: jXrxe’s supremacy. Nothing 
can compensate Protestants for the loss 
of that security, which excludes from 
Parlianent and high office all who re- 
fuse to a knowledge the King’s spiritual 
jurisdiction. To renounce the Pope’s 
femporal jurisdiction would be per- 
fectly nugatory, while his spiritual 
authority is acknowledged ; for it was 
not by any temporal power, but by 
their spiritual authority, that the 
Popes absolved subjects from their 
allegiance to their Sovereign. Thiere 
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is no pretence whatever for tolerating 
this principle of treason against the 
Constitution; for the Pope’s supre- 
macy, as has been often shown, is 
no part of Christianity; and there- 
fore no part of a Roman Catholic’s 
religion, but solely of their ecclesias- 
tical polity. 

To admit Roman Catholics to Par- 
liament ahd political power, without 
renouncing all foreign jurisdiction, 
must end in the downfal of our 
Cuvuaca and Moyarcauy. It is asto- 
nishing and painful to see some re- 
ligious and excellent men, apparently 
quite insensible to the revolutionary 
aspect of Mr. Gratran’s Bill. The 
Constitution would not be endangered 
by its success, but destroyed. While 
Parliament deliberates, the Constitu- 
tion is in pancer; but let Parliament 
pass the Bill into a daw, and the Con- 
stitution is unpone. The levelling 
consequences of this Bill would, by 
degrees, democratize every department 
of the State, by the abolition of all 
religious rights and distinctions; it 
would undo the great work of the Re- 
FORMATION, and force back the na- 
tion almost three centuries in the his- 
tory of religious knowledge ;—force 
it back on an era of spiritual despo- 
tism, infallibility, idolatry, and num 
berless antichristian corruptions. 

The statutes which would be re- 
pealed by Mr. Grarran’s Bill are, (1.) 
the act of the ist of Exizasern, for 
restoring the Crown to its ancient juris- 
diction over the state ecclesiastical and 
abolishing all foreign powers repugnant 
to it—the Magna Charta ef our Pro- 
testant Chureh; (2.) the two acts of 
Uniformity of Eriz. and Caa.; (3.) 
the Test Aet; (4.) the Corporation 
Act; (5.) the 30th of Cua. II. for ex- 
eluding Papists from Parliament. This 
exclusion was, long before, provided 
for by the Oath of Supremacy, and 
the occasional Sacramental Test ; but 
was not effectually and permanently 
secured till the Sotb of Cua. IL. 

These excluding statutes are the 
constituent laws of Protestantism; and 
they are fully guaranteed by the rwo 
Acts of Union between England and 
Scotland, and between Great Britain 
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and Ireland ; by which they are declar- 
ed to be perpetual, fundamental, and 
essential Acts of the Union. They 
are also guaranteed by the Corona- 
rion Oatu, In which the Krxe 
swears to maintain the Jaws by which 
the Protestant religion is established. 
It is obvious, then, that these er- 
cluding statutes are the constituent 
acts of the Protestant Constitution ; 
and therefore that the disabilities com- 
plained of are of the very essence of 
the Constitution. Yet they who con- 
tend for the repeal of the constituent 
statutes of Protestantism, profess that 
such repeal will do no injury to the 
Protestant establishment. As there 
must be some oversight in their views 
of Protestantism and of the Establish- 
ed Church, it may be useful to exa- 
mine the subject a little more mi- 
nutely. 

What is Protestantism? It consists 
in protesting against the corruptions 
of the Church of Rome, in her eccle- 
siastical government, faith and worship. 
I confine myself to the first class of 
her corruptions. As Protestants we 
protest against the supremacy of the 
Pope. It, then, Papists should be ad- 
mitted into Parliament, without re- 
nouncing the Pope’s supremacy, and 
the oath of supremacy be repealed, 
Protestantism will be repealed with 
it. 

What is the Protestant Established 
Church ? Itis the Church established 
by law. By what law? Those very 
laws which Mr. Gratran proposes to 
repeal. Jt is the Church, which in 
the sixteenth century, renounced the 
supremacy of the Pope, and the errors 
of the Church of Rome, and, as such, 
was secured in the exercise of its re- 
ligious worship, and the possession of 
its rights, by laws which exclude from 
her offices and endowments, all per- 
sons who are not members of the 
Protestant established religion. If 
these laws are repealed, and all reli- 
gious distinctions and privileges done 
away u-.cre is no longer an Established 


Church, and no longer a Church of 


England; and one great source ot 
national interest, and patriotic feel- 
ing, will be for ever lost to the 
country, 

What is a Protestant owe 
A regal Government, established by 
laws which acknowledge the Kine 
as supreme head of the National 
Church, which unite the Church and 
the State, which exclude the Pope 
from ali jurisdiction over the State 
ecclesiastical, and Papists from the 
Throne, from the Legislature, and 
the higher functions of the State, by 
an oath abjuring the spiritual autho- 
rity of the Pope; and which, for the 
sake of the Protestant Constitution, 
bind the Sovereign by an oath to 
maintain the laws, which exclude the 
Pope and Papists from all jurisdiction 
and political power within this realm. 
Repeal the excluding laws, and the 
Kryo will swear to maintain laws no 
longer in existence. 

The disabilities, then, which Mr. 
Grattan proposes to repeal, are, as 
I said, of the very essence of our 
Protestant Constitution. To repeal 
them for the sake of persons who ac- 
knowledge the Pope’s supremacy, and 
because they acknowledge such supre- 
macy, would be to recognize that fo. 
reign jurisdiction, which every Mem- 
ber of Parliament has sworn “ does 
not (/egally) exist, and ought not to 
exist.” To propose their repeal, is to 
propose that which the Kryo has 
sworn not to do; which (consistently 
with his oath) he cannot do; and 
which (from his known regard for the 
true profession of the Gospel) we are 
sure he would never consent to do.* 


- We have now only to add the 
table of contents. 


CONTENTS. 


Letter I. Introduction — If. Advance. 
ment of Popery — ILI. Reasons in 
the Preamble wholly unfounded—IV. 
Nuility of the proposed security—V. 
Mr. Grattan’s and Mr. Plunkett’s Cri- 
terions decisive against Mr. Grattan's 
Bill — VI. Religion, and Moral Priv- 


* “T could sacrifice my life, if my duty and my country required it; but I 
cannot consent to break my oath;” were the words of our revered Monarch ia 


the memorable crisis of 1807, 
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ciple, decisive against Mr. Grattan’s Bill 
—VII. Religion, the Parliamentary 
Criterion of the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion—VIIT. Subversion of the Pro- 
testant Constitution—IX. The In- 
tegrity of the Roman Catholic Religion 
not violated by renouncing the Pope’s 
Supremacy — X. Conclusions from 
former Letters— XI. Mr. Grattan’s 
Bill incapable of producing Peace, 
Union, and Conciliation—XII. Pro 
testant and Popish Oaths incompatible 
with each other— XIII, On some 
Branches of the Royal Prerogative, con- 
nected with the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion, 51.—XIV. Conciliation not to be 
obtained by Concession; and No Security 
in an incompatible Oath—XV. Par- 
liamentary Pledges — XVI. Peace, 
Union, and Conciliation — Appendix. 
—1. Petition from the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 2. Extracts 
from the Speeches of Lord Clare, the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and Lord Ellenbe- 


rough. 

We believe Britannicus to be 
the production of one of our learned 
Prelates. 
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IWANOWNA; 


or, 
THE MAID OF MOSCOW. 
A NOVEL. 
IN TWO VOLUMFS. 
BY 
TNE AUTHOR OF THE CLERGYMAN'S 
WIDOW, OFFICER’S WIDOW, SON 
OF A GFNSUS, SISTERS, &e. 
Sweet is the death of thoze, 
Who for their coyntry die, 
Sink on her bosom to repose, 
And triwmph where they lie: 
For beautiful in death 
The warrior's corse appears, 
Embalm'd in fond affection’s breath, 
Aud bath'd in woman’s tears. 
MONTGOMERY. 
LONDON: 
, : « 
\ubinson, 1813. 8vo. Pr. 19s. 
Davison, Printer. 





Tus is a novel in letters. The 
scene is laid in Russia, and the 
details which have reached us 
through official channels, respect- 
ing the imvasion ef the northern 
empire by the French forces, the 


destruction of Moscow, and some of 
the subsequent events, are expand- 


ed into the space of two volumes, . 


and connected with a domestic 
story. Whether the relation of 
calamities we all know hundreds to 
be daily and hourly suffering, cold, 
hunger, imprisonment; the imme- 
diate fear of death, or the sight of 
friends and kindred bleeding and 
expiring, whether such descriptions, 
even when read at the present cri- 
sis, when destruction by the sword 
of battle is the tale of every tongue, 
and the wings of Victory are drop- 
ping with the blood of our fellow 
subjects: whether in fact, such 
scenes as mingle horror with our 
pity, will, in the breasts of those 
who read them, awaken that lively 
interest, that gush of sympathy, 
which is so often irresistibly excited 
by one touch of native feeling, one 
trait of a delicate mind, the victim 
of tenderness, or the prey of disap- 
pointment, it is not our province 
to predict. There is much in the 
manner of telling a story. We 
must be surprised into emotion, the 
tear, like the jest which is expect- 
ed, is already defeated ; we submit 
to be robbed of our sympathy, but 
are seldom disposed deliberately to 
honor a draft on our sensibilities ; 
the fastidiousness of refinement 
shrinks from the exhibition of phy- 
sical evil; of what we have never 
felt, we can form but a faint idea ; 
we shudder at the painful impres- 
sions we receive, aud though we 
grant the claim on our pity, we 
grant it with averted eyes. 

The following passage will con- 
vey some idea of the style of /wa- 
nowna’s letters, 


An awful silence sits on- every 
tongue, and when it is broken, we 
start aud inquire, “Is there any 
news from the army?” As if that 
only were of sufficient moment to 
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break the spell. The common oceu- 

tions of life are suspended; life 
itself seems to inquire fruin every eye 
how long it may continue. 

Yet in the midst of this extreme 
solicitude, my father retains unbroken 
all the firmness and activity of mind 
which characterise souls of a higher 
order. His feelings are evidently 
affected, his powers taxed to their 
full weight, for it is evidently a labor 
to support his usu:l equanimity; and 
he appears frequently revolving some 
awful circumstance about to be realis- 
ed in the dispusitios of public affuirs, 
or weighing some alternative of the 
Jast importance. But yet he con- 
tinues serene, and even cheerful; and 
is every moment employed either in 
directing supplies to the army, train- 
ing the citizens in the art of war, or 
sending out parties to intercept the 
supplies of the enemy, or waste the 
country through which they must 
pass; while my mother and myself 
are employed in distributing relief, 
in every possible way, to the families 
thus distressed. Our whole house- 
hold are employed either in providing 
clothes, or in salting down provisions 
for these sufferers, who are already 
numerous, and must be expected 
daily to increase, as the approaching 
seyerities of the seasun shall force 
them to seek shelter in the capital. 

The cheerfulness with which they 
have abandoned or destroyed their 
little all, rather than submit to the 
will of a foreign master, has added 
to the compassion we feel for their 
poverty, the respect due to their 
Virtue; and when I behold a mother 
and her houseless family, thus situat- 
¢d, approach the palace, I fly to meet 
them less with the voice of pity than 
of friendship. 


One of the chief personages in 
the story, is an English Baronet, 
who seeins by his actions to be a 
very good-hearted, friendly man ; 
although we find him travelling 
for his amusement through scenes 
ef carnage and devastation. On 
arriving at the scene of ruined 
splendor, ona charitable enterprise, 

VOL. Il, WM. Rev. 
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his heart, like the Kremlin, takes 
fire in the middle of Moscow, but 
is not so soon consumed, for though 
not fanned by Hope, his flame con- 
tinues to burn very steadily, till 
the end of the second volume, whep 
Reason at length apples her ex- 
tinguisher. 

The sentimental letters are di- 
versified by the episties seut by 
the servant of the English Baronet 
to his friends in Yorkshire. Mr, 
Thomas Dobson occa>ioually says 
good things, and being a very 
thoughtful, discreet young man, 
we are glad that his master, who 
has all the head-long mpetuosity 
of feeling, and disregard of self, 
which marks the hero of a novel, 
should have so faithful and service- 
able an attendant. 
ey 

CASES 


oF 
HYDROPHOBIA ; 
INCLUDING 
Dr. Shoolbred’s and Mr. Tymon’s 
SUCCESSFUL CASEs ; 


WITH 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON 
THE NATURE AND SEAT 


OF 
THE DISEASE. 
By J. OSDONNEL, M.D. 
LONDON. 
Callow, 1813. 8vo. pp. 64. Pr. 2s. 
Smith and Davy, Printers. 











Tue art of Therapeutics hath 
proved hitherto of such weak avail, 
for the cure of that horrible inflic- 
tion which forms the subject of 
this pamphlet, that the severity and 
obstinacy of its ravages might pass 
into a species of bye-word, among 
those who were unbelievers in the 
science of plysic—a xarygcin xal 
éveidos, to the utter discredit of the 
faculty. It is therefore highly in- 
cumbent on medical men, to eolleet 
and record ‘the observations that 
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their practice may supply, on the 
subject of this formidable disease, 
in order to serve as data, for the 
discovery of further analogies. 

The tract now before us con- 
tains several cases of Hydropho- 
bia, which came under the ma- 
nagement of Dr. Shoolbred, Mr. 
Tymon, and Dr. O'Donnel. The 
two former gentlemen were resi- 
dent in India. The cases here men- 
tioned, are those of W. Honey, a 
bargeman, aged 35, and Joseph 
Watson, a child of four years. 
These cases were managed by Dr. 
O'Donnel, and both ended fatally. 
In the case of Benjamin Mason, a 
farrier, aged 34, under the care of 
Mr. 'T'ymon ; and that of Amier, a 
Mussulman water-carrier, directed 
by Dr. Shoolbred; both parties 
recovered. 

We cannot enter on the detail of 
these cases; but the chief points 
appear to be as follow : 

Dr. Shoolbred’s and Mr. Tymon’s 
cases, the only cases of cure upon 
record, have been cured chiefly by 
bloodletting, very freely used ; to the 
extent of producing deliquium, and 
by the assistance of purgative medi- 
cines, with Cow diet. Dr. Shoolbred 
ascribes the cure to the bleedings, 
and Mr. Tymon to the use of Mer- 
cury. But as Mercury has in innu- 
merable instances failed of curing 
the disease, the credit of the cure 
must, after the very decided case 
of Dr, Shoolbred’s, be given chiefly 
to the bleeding. In Honey’s case, 
a great loss of blood was found in- 
efiectual for the cure of tie dis- 
ease ; probably owing to its having 
occurred at too late a period. This 
case, with the one following of the 
child Watson, is curious in this 
point ; that the dogs who bit the 
subjects of the cases, were not sus- 
pected to be out of order. This 
circumstance suggests the propriety 
of the excision of the bitten part, 


which Dr. O’Donnel recommends 
in every case of bite, whether the 
dog be suspected of Rabies or not.. 

Dr. O'Donnel considers the dis- 
ease as of an inflammatory nature ; 
and, as originating in the stomach, 
from which it extends itself to the 
Larynx, Pharyux, (Esophagus, &c. 
The ‘disturbance of the system, with 
the affection of the stomach, exists 
some time before Hydrophobia 
comes on; which symptom does 
not appear until sore throat and 
constipation of bowels occur. 

This opinion of the nature and 
seat of the disease is, as far as he 
knows, entirely new. He thinks his 
opinion supperted by the evidence 
of appearances upon dissection of 
almost all the stomachs that have 
been inspected after death ; and by 
the two cases related in the Pamph- 
let of Dr. Shoolbred ; which have 
been cured by the means usually 
employed with success in curing 
inflammatory diseases. 

The appearance of the blood 
drawa from Dr. Shoolbred’s patient 
was remarkable for the : bsence of the 
buffy surface observable in the 
blocd usually drawn from patients 
under inflannnatory disease. 

Dr. Shoolbred observes, with 
respect to Amier, in one stage of 
the disease : 

His skin was not hot, and though 
his he.d was in incessant motion, 
accompanied with such savage expres- 
sion, and contortion of countenance, 
as might easily have alarmed those 
unaccustomed to such appearances, 
he made no attempt to bite; which is 


Jar from being a frequent symptom of 


the disease ; and, when it dues occur, 
must be considered merely as an act of 
impatience ut being he/d ; and no more 
than the peculiar nvise above noticed, 
as indicating any thing of the canine 
nalure imparted by the bite, an opinion 
whih has been sometimes fancifully, 
but absurdly entertained. p. 24. 

Dr. S. also has these valuable 
remarks ; 
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REMARKS. 


That the first bieeding in the cases 
above related, w wily, though not per- 
maventiy, removed every symptom of 
the disease, was proved, I presume, 
in the most ample manner, by the 
following six remarkable civcumstan- 
ces :—1st, the removal of the spasm; 
2d, the treedom of respiration; 3d, 
the restoration of the power of swal- 
lowing fluids, and the absence of the 
horror at their approach: 4th, the 
desire instead of the abhorrence of a 
current« fair; 5th, the imclination for 
a natural alvine evacuation; and 6th, 
the power of sleeping; all these un- 
equivocal indications of recovery tock 
place during, or immediately atte: the 
first bleeding; and as none of them 
ever happened betore to a patient in 
hydroph bia, except near the close 
of the melaneholy scene, when they 
denote an entire sinking vf the powers 
of life, rather than the cessation of 
disease; it seems but fair to ascribe 
them to a remedy which had never 
before been used as it was on this 
occasion, or if so, unluckily not at the 
time when it was capable of duing 
good. 

When a recurrence of the disease 
was threatened in two hours after- 
wards, the power of the remedy was 
aguin conspicuously manifest, and a 
second ble ding ad deliquium instaut- 
ly stopped the progress of the symp- 
toms; and before a single particle of 
medicine of any kind had been given, 
permanently extinguished the morbid 
condition, whatever it may be, in 
which the essence of the disease con- 
sists. 

These two points, therefore, appear 
to be fully proved ; namely, that the 
disease was hydrophobia. and that the 
cure consisted in blood-letting alone, 

But notwithstanding this unpre- 
cedented success, I am not so sanguine 
as to believe that venesection will 
cure every case of hydrophobia. It 
is probable that there is a period in 
the disease beyond which its curative 
effect cannot extend. What that pe- 
riod is cannot be known, without a 
more enlarged experience. But this 
very circumstance affords only a more 
powerful reason for losing no time, 


in resorting to the copious abstrac- 
tion of blood, upon the very first ap- 
pearance uf unequivocal symptoms 
of the disease, as the delay of ouly a 
few hours may prove fatal to the 
patient. 

In referring to notes which T have 
preserved of tourteen cases of hydro- 
phobia, I find that eizht of the pa- 
uents died within six hours after 
admission. Ta these I cannot believe 
that the bleeding would have done 
any good. But of the remaining six, 
who lived respectively 11, 13, 15, 20,36, 
49 hours after admission, it is certain 
ly reasonable to believe, that it might 
have saved three or fuur, In a case 
so entirely hopeless, however, there 
could be no harm to the individual, 
from trying it at any period of the 
diseas. And as itis only by such 
trials that the real limits of its power 
can ever be ascertained to any useful 
purpose, it is rath r desirable than 
otherwise, that they should be made, 
One disadvantage, however, even- 
tually arising: from such trials, re- 
quires to be guarded against. The 
medical profession, taught by innu- 
merable disappuintments, admit very 
cautiously the claims of any new 
mode of practice to general adoption. 
I: several patients in hydrophobia, 
therefore, should happen to be bled 
in an advanced stage of the disease, 
and die, as they inevitably would do, 
whether they had been bled or not, 
such cases would be quoted against 
the new practice as failures, and might 
tend so far to bring the remedy into 
discredit, as to prevent its being used, 
even in cases where it might have 

roved the certain means of saving 
ife. pp. 40-43. 


Nothing, however, can fix the real 
value of the remedy but experience, 
It i- highly desiyable that this may be 
speedily oltamed; and as the disease 
does, and must very frequently occur 
in this cauntyy, whether we possess 
the means ofcuring it or not, we can- 
not doubt that but a very short time 
will elapse without further trials of 
this practice ; and it may be presum- 
ed, that the medical practitioners, who, 
are so — | distributed through- 
out Iudia, will fairly and circumstan- 
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tially communicate to the public, the 
resuit of their experience, whether 
attended with success or not. 

Jt may be necessary to observe, how- 
ever, that merely opening a vein, and 


drawing a consideratle quantity of 


blood, is not the praciice. The vein 
must be opened by a large orifice, the 
blood quickly evacuated, and allowed to 
follow without regard to measurement, 
ad animi deliquium. Nothing less 
than this is capable of at once arrest- 
ing the progress of the disease, re- 
lieving the spasmodic affection of the 
heart and arteries, suppressing exces- 
sive sensibility and irritability ; and, 
in short, of admitting the restoration 
of that due balance of action and in- 
fluence, both in the circulating and 
hervous systems, on which the con- 
tinuance of life and health seems to 
depend, 

But I lay no stress on this, or any 
other pathology of the disease. Well 
authenticated trials of the remedy, 
in an early stage of it, are what I 
desire to see. If it fails in many of 
these, when used in the manner above 
prvposed, within twenty-four, or, to 
speak with more latitude, thirty huurs, 
of the commencement of the symp- 
toms, I contess I shall feel much dis- 
appointed, and not a little mortified, 
to be obliged, after such fair pro- 
spects, to reject a remedy, which has 
effected twice, in the short space of 
seven months, what was scarcely ever 
effected before; and to class it with 
auseless farrago of remedies and prac- 
tices, which, though used hundreds 
ot times, and fora series of ages, have 
never once been satisfactorily prov- 
ed to accomplish a cure of hydro- 
phobia. 

With respect to the subsequent 
treatment of the patient, it is scarcely 
necessary to make any remark. The 
case clearly shows, that for the hydro- 
phobia no subsequent treatment was 
required. But as this, and many 
other cases on record, show a great 
disposition to disordered and excessive 
aetion of the liver, it may perhaps 
hereafter be found useful to administer 
mercury, both as an evacuant, and to 
the extent of affecting the mouth, 


with or without opium, according to 
circumstances. 

[t is usual when new and success- 
ful expedients are first promulgated, 
to wonder why they never were 
thought of before. In conformity to 
this habit, I have frequently within 
the last ten days been asked, why, in 
a disease, so often proved incurable 
by other means, bleeding was not 
before tried? 

The fact is, however, that bleeding 
has often been tried. But owing, 
probably, to the evacuation not being 
pushed far enough, when used in an 
early stage of the disease, or to the 
— of its beneficial employment 

aving elapsed before it was resorted 
to, the relation of the cases in which 
it was used, afforded little or no en- 
couragement to further trials; while 
the theory that has prevailed, for 
nearly a century, in regard to the 
nature of the affection; and its clas- 
sification with diseases of the nervous 
kind, accompanied by great debility, 
tended directly to discourage all lower- 
ing plans of cure, and to point out 
antispasmodics and tonics as the only 
resource in hydrophobia. pp. 46-49. 


Dr, O'Donnel offers some sub- 
sequent observations on the cases 
of Dr. Shoolbred and Mr. Tymon. 
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LETTERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT AND ECONOMY 
OF A SCHOOL, 
INCLUDING 
A system of studics, and a Classifi- 
cation of Books, requisite for 
the libera} and extended Edu- 
cation of Professional 
and Commercial 
Pupils. 

Addressed to a young Clergyman 
On Commencing a seminary 
in the Country. 

By tHe Rev. SAMUEL CATLOW, 
Late Master of the Literary 
and Commercial Schoo} 
at Mansfield and 
Wimbledon. 
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Underwood, 1813. 12mo. pp. 102. 
Sidney, Printer. 





The contents of these letters are 

included inthe following Table. 
Conrents. 

Preliminary Observations—The con- 
sideration of the Pablic Good onght to 
be the leading object of a Tutor—On 
the necessary excitements to Study and 
Literary Excelience—On the proper 
Province of Classical Acquirements—On 
the general tendency of Mathematical 
Studies—On the Importance of Philoso- 

hical Tuition—1. In regard to Morals— 

ontinuation of the same subject—2?. In 
regard to Commercial and Professional 
Life—On the study of Natural History— 
On the study of the Human Mind—On 
the Religious, Sovial, and Moral relations 
of Man—On the Study of History—Re- 
capitulation of the previous subjects— 
Particular plans of Tuition recommended, 
comprehending,—1. A General Basis of 
Instruction for all the designations of 
life—g. A Syllabus of Study, preparatory 
to Commercial life, and,—3. For the 
learned Professions—On the number of 
Pupils, general circumstances relative to 
Health, Provisions, Exercise, Division of 
Time, and general arrangement of Stu- 
dies—Oia the general Classification of 
Books requisite for the Liberal and Ex- 
tended Education of Commercial and 
Professional Pupils. 


In the enumeration of the lead- 
ing views of a competent and bene- 
volent Tutor, we find the following 
observations. 

An attention to the moral bias of 
young people, necessarily includes the 
idea of paying regard to the display of 
improper habits, and degrading incli- 
nations, fur such will trequently pre- 
sent themselves, to wound the feel- 
ings, and to excite the vigilance of a 
tutor. This is a delicate and trying 
part of hisoffice. For there is extreme 
difficulty in preserving that liberal 
confidence, which is the best ground 
of rational authority, in the moment 
of applying remedies to irregularities 
of the temper and conduct. This, my 
friend, requires the nicest touches of 
the nicest art, and will never present 
its most pleasing and striking effects, 





save when it is performed by a truly 
benevolent and sagacious mind, by @ 
mind self-governed, superior to the lit- 
tle sallies of passion, and steadily pur- 
suing the greatand wise objects of in- 
struction, by the must pleasiug and 
liberal means. 

The establishment of moral habits 
in the »»inds of young people, and the 
prevention, or at least correction, of 
improper views, inclinations, and pas- 
sions, wiil excite the best feclings of a 
benevolent tutor, and include a scheme 
of vast importance to the interest and 
happiness of tie rising generation, and 
eventually to mankind at large. His 
extreme caution and anxiety on this 
ground, will cause him to watch the 
opening temper and expanding quali- 
ties of his pupils, to study the 
natural bias of their minds, and to 
make those applications which are, in 
a great ineasure, to give a complexion 
to their future lives. 

But it is evident, that this office, 
consistent with a remark already 
made, is an office which should not 
only excite extreme vigilance,but which 
should be managed with great address 
and delicacy. It would be a matter of 
great ease, if it respected only the open 
and ingenuous temper: if a tutor 
could select his pupils from those, 
whose natural disposition would lead 
them to the correction of a fault, an 
inclination, or appetite, in the moment 
that its evil nature was represented to 
them; who would be prompt in catch- 
ing a moral idea, and anxious to allow 
its full force on their temper and con 
duct. But, amidst the miscellaneous 
characters which youth presents, even 
in the most early stages of life, quali- 
ties will display themselves sufficient 
to exercise, to the highest pitch, the 
fortitude of the ‘most self-governed, 
“ Hic labor, hoc opus est.” Here lies 
the dilemma of moral management, 
aad it requires the previous establish- 
meut of the most rational authority on 
the mindsof young people, in order to 
act with proper effect, and to produce 
the desired fruits of friendly reprehen- 
sion. 

An austere countenance, and lan- 
guage fullof gal, will, by no means, 
convey the necessity of ainendment, er 
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‘win the giddy mind to the paths of right 
thinking andright acting: They will 
rather confirm the obnoxious iinpres- 
sion, and enlarge and sirengthen the 
depravity of the temper. They will 
tend to shut the avenues to conviction, 
and fetatd the operation of virtuous 
principles. They will so far wound a 
sensible mind, as to render difficult 
its return to the ways of manly dignity 
ofconduct. Tcannot, my friend, draw 
in my mind a picture of more injurious 
absurdity. 

It is astonishing that men, (und 
how many there are!) pretending to 
form the characters of their fellow- 
creatures, should so widely mistake 
theiraim ; that they should harden the 
ductile mind, and exasperate the 
spirit, by refusing to make just and 
liberal allowances ; that they should 
fastidiously withdraw the helping 
hand of friendship, during the sallies of 
inadvertence, and accidental departures 
from the strict line of correct conduct ! 
The ingenuousness of youth is a plant 
of tender growth. It requires the 
fostering hand; it should not encounter 
the chilling blasts of neglect and cold 
disdain ; it should meet the warming 
influence of confiding friendship. In 
the midst of faults and errors it should 
be taught to hope. It should never 
know despair. or despair is death 
to virtue. It is the annihilation cf all 
manly qualities. 

Without the fear of contradiction I 
assert, that that man is incapable of a 
right plan of instruction, he is utterly 
unfit for his office, who cannot repre- 
hend without dogmatical severity, or 
secure authority without having re- 
course to the mean arts of intimida- 
tion. The blustering gait, the loud 
swell of the voice, are infin'tely despica- 
ble, and are so far from giving weight 
to advice, or efficacy to remonstrauice, 
that they excite the lasting contempt 
of young people, and, in private, be- 
come the copious subjects of merri- 
ment and sport. Manly respect is felt 
and cultivated by those only who meet 
with manly treatment, whose virtues 
are cherished, whose good qualities 
are never checked by the insolence of 
superiority, and whose failings meet 
with every friendly allowance. An 
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unrelaxing severity of demeanor and 
countenance is extremely inimical to 
the germination and growth ot virtue 
in young people. It throws the pupil 
to that distance, which destroys, or, 
at least, obstructs the knowledge of his 
real character and qualities ; and, by 
breaking off all friendly and confiden- 
tiai communication between him and 
his tutor, renders the employment of 
the one extremely unpleasant, and 
all applications for the moral improve- 
ment of the other, utterly uncertain. 
The great basis of rational authority, 
my friend, lies inthe cultivation of an 
open benevolence, and a conduct 
founded in a wise discrimination of 
aaa which does not fastidiously 
deny the existence of merit, from the 
dread of losing a certain share of the 
silly pomp of authority : and, at the 
same time, which shows no reluctance 
in displaying error, irregularity, indo- 
lence, or bad habits, in their true and 
genuine colors. It consults that me- 
dium of temper, that “ suaviter in 
modo, et for titer in re,” which displays 
a mind equal to its office, which is 
above the mean arts of a mere peda- 
gogue, who is ever on the stretch to 
acquire a silly and fruitless authority, 
om equi-distant from that extreme 
laxity of disposition, which indicates 
want of fortitude in the instructor, 
and tends much to the destruction of 
morals and literature in the pupil. It 
is difficult to decide which of these 
two extremes should be most carefully 
avoided, for they are both injurious in 
the highest degree The one galls and 
harasses the youthful mind, and not 
unfrequently excites its keenest con- 
tempt. The other, however it may 
be preductive of that ease, which is so 
grateful in the sprightly days of youth, 
never faiis, ultimately, to securea long 
regret for the loss of valuable time, and 
a consequent disrespect for the unre- 
flecting cause of it. pp. 12-17. 


The fourth letter contains the 
following remarks on “ Classical 
Acquirements,” in reference to mer- 
cantile pursuits : 


One leading topic, in mistaken, as 
well as liberal, systems of instruction, 
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is classical knowledge, or, in other 
words, an acquainiance with the lan- 
guages ef Greece and Rome. 

It needs little discernment to per- 
ceive, that those are mistaken plans for 
the formation of the merchant, or the 
mereman of business, which solely 
contermplate the security of an accurate 
knowledge of the dead languages, and 
infinitely awkward must that young 
man feel, who enters the counting- 
house with no other preparative for the 
active concerns of trade. 

Do not, however, infer from this, 
that classical. science is of uo import 
in a scheme of tuition for the trading 
part of the community. I maintain, 
my friend, that the rudiments of classi- 
cal knowledge should exercise the fa- 
culties, and employ the time, even at a 
very early perwd of life. But, then, 
with what view, 1n reference to a mer- 
cantile designation? Surely, not with 
the sole purpose of facilitating an ac- 
quaintance with the poets, historians, 
critics, and orators, uf antiquity; or to 
afford means for the structure of a 
poem, history, or dramatic perform- 
ance. It is not to refine the taste to 
that pitch of sensibility, which shall 
lead to a disgust for the avocations of 
business, and the rougher toi!s of ac- 
tive life. But early to cali forth, and 
invigorate the powers of retention: to 
employ the faculty of discrimination, 
and to nourish and ripen the latent 
seeds of taste. It is important, as it 
facilitates a future acquaintance 
with the subject of genera! grammar, 
and an intimate and accurate know- 
ledge of the English language. The 
Latin tongue, in particular, has so 
striking a connexion with our own, 
as to make it by no means «a doubt, 
whether a full and just conception of 
its beauty can be gained without 
some previous knowledge of that lan- 
guage. pp. 25-27. 

Similar extracts might be made 
from the Author's observations, 
respecting the other important topics 
of instruction to which the attention 
of the public is called ; and from 
his remarks concerning the three 
arrangements of studies which he 
deems important to the different di- 
visions of pupils, and their destina- 
tion in life. 
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The foregoing extracts, however, 
will be deemed suflicieut to present 
to the reader an outline of the 
Author's views of the important sub- 
ject of education, and of his man- 
ner and style in treating it. 





DIRECTIONS TO 
CHURCH-WARDENS 
For the faithful discharge of their 
DUTY. 

BY HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX, 
Formerly Archdeacon of Suffolk. 
With Notes and Observations, and 
a copious Index. A uew edi- 
tion, being the seventh; to 
which is added, a Compen- 
dium of the Law of 
Tithes, alphabeti- 
cally arranged. 
LONDON: 

Sherwood. 1813. pp. 156. 12mo. 
Pr. Qs. 6d. 

Law and Gilbert, Printers. 





“Theacknowledged learning”(says 
the editor) “ of the Reverend Author 
of the Directions, is a sufficient re- 
commendation of the Work. The 
notes and observations, it is hoped, 
will be fonnd useful. The Conpen- 
dium of the law of Tithes contains 
much useful information ou that sub- 
ject.” Thenumberof editions, itmay 
added, through, which this little 
work has passed, is a proof that it 
stands high in the public estima- 
tion. 

Dr. Prideaux is, most probably, 
much better known to the general- 
ity of our literary readers, as the 
author of the counexion of the Old 
and New Testament, and of the 
Life of Mahomet, (to the latter of 
which, Gibbon acknowledges him- 
self indebted) than of this small 
tract. Besides the Directions and 
Compendium, mentioned in the ti- 
tle page, there is ‘‘ a Circular Let- 
ter to the Clergy of the Archdea- 
coury of Suffolk,” which proves 
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that the Reverend Dr. was a zeal- 
ous, if nota jaticious minister of 
th charch. The great object of 
this letter is to impress it, as an in- 
dispensible duty, upon the minds 
of his Reverend Brethren, that they 
should use every means in their 
power to induce the Church-War- 
dens to pre-ent those that absent 
themselves from church, and who 
resori to no other assembly for the 
worsuip of God, which is tolerated 
by flaw. 

By the first of Elizabeth (c. 2. 
s. 14.) the Charchwardens are em- 
powered to levy a fine upon, and 
the ‘censares of the church are de- 
nouticed agaiust, those who do not 
resort to their Parish Church, or 
Chapel, 6n Sandiy or other Holi- 
days ; and the Church-Wardens, as 
part of their oath, swear, that they 
will, according to the best of their 
skill and kaowledge, present such 
persons an'l ‘things as are present- 
able by the ecclesiastical laws of 
this realm. Upon the strength of 
this oath, and the act of Parlia- 
ment, the Reverend Dr. is fully 
convinced, that Church-Wardens, 
whenever they omit their duty here- 
in, and either neglect, or refuse to 
present such persons, as they know 
to be thus presentable, do thereby 
desperately an! ivreligiously incur 
the horrible orime of perjury. We 
believe the oath cannet now be re- 
quired of the Chureh-Warden: o0- 
therwise the necessity of dispensing 
with it would be obvious. What 
Church-Wardens could present ; 
or, if they did, what ordinary 
would intermeddie with the num- 
berless defaulters of these ‘ evil 
times ?” 

An abstract of the 50th Geo. 3. 
¢. 49, and of the 52nd Geo. 3. c. 
5, is subjoined to the Compen- 
dium, 
= 
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THE YEAR, 
A POEM. 

BY JOHN BIDLAKE, D. D. 
Of Cnrist-Chuarch, Oxford. 
Chaplain to their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince Regent, and the Duke of 
Clarence. 
24ND nw nioy 

Psalm Ixv. v. 12. 
Thon crownest the year with thy goodness. 

In se sua per vestigia volvitur annus. _ 
Virg. Géorg. lib. it. Ver. 402. 

LONDON: 
Rees. 1813. $vo. pp. 236. 
Pr. 10s. 6d. 
M‘Creery, Printer. 





Our account of this Work can- 
not be better prefaced, than by the 
author's “ advertisement,” which we 
here insert. 


The following Poem has served oc- 
casionally, to lessen the affliction of 
a deprivation of sight, which the au- 
thor has now to lament. The scenery 
of the beautiful neighbourhood of Ply- 
mouth, which afforded him the hi 
est delight in the earlier period of his 
life, and which he still enjoys in re- 
collection, has suggested the principal 
part of the description of rural land- 
scape, waich occurs in the course of 
the Work. His observations are in- 
deed principally confined to the cli- 
mate, and local peculiaritiesof Devon- 
shire. 

He has only to add, that he has 
taken the liberty of prefixing to the 
months, the names of a few of many 
friends, who have by their own worth, 
and their active friendship, excited his 
warmest gratitude, and highest re- 
Spect. 

We cannot too much commend 
that placidity of temper, that right 
disposition of mind, which can ena- 
ble its possessor, while bending un- 
der the pressure of infirmity and 
years, to derive gratification from 
the retrospect of past enjoyments, 
unsullied by the bitterness of regret, 
and the gloom of deprivation. 

Among the readers of poetry, a 
number which will ever be small, 
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esimpared with the tribe who devour 
whole bales of novels, with wudis- 
tinguishing and unsated appetite, or 
hang with gasping avidity ov: r the 
pages of horror-iraught romances — 
among the small nun:ber who real- 
jy read through the liviig poets, on 
whose works so muny speak fami- 
liarly, criticise by hearsay, and 
catch opinions at the rebound, a 
great proportion have a decided dis- 
like to blank verse. 

Mach bas been said of the nronk- 
ish Origin, and of the shackles of 
rhyme, and on the absurdity of sup- 
posing, that any part of the pleasure 
excited by poetry is derived from 
the periodical recurrence of the 
same final sound. But the charm 
ef musical numbers still retains its 
Yall effect upon a well-organized 
war, and we believe we may add, that 
the experience of every writer in 
verse, will confirm the position, that, 
instead of being more easy, it is 
infinitely more dithcult to write good 
blank verse, than good rhyming 
measure. 

While, however, we plead the 
cause of poetry, perhaps with more 
earnestness than eloquence, and 
greater geal than ability, we must 
not forget, that we now appear at 
the bar of pubtic opinion, mot as 
counsel but as evidence; we do but 
mark the birds which others may 
bring down, wnd merely keep the 
ground, without sharing in the 
glories of the field-day of litera- 
ture. 

From ‘he first month, inscribed 
to “* Nathan Drake, M. D. Had- 
leigh, Suffolk,” we select the follow- 
ing passage, which may enable the 
readér to judge of Dr. Bidlake's 
talent for describing winter scen- 
ery. 
aed January o’er the northern world 

isfitkle reign displays. A savage train 
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His steps pursue, as o'er the harassed 
fields [and hail 


He statks; benumbing frost, chill sleet 
Hurting the stony show'r, and sweeping 
storm ; rear; 
Disorder, want, and sorrow, close the 
And shivering poverty, and naked woe. 
Fall oft the whirlwind from the bleak 
dark hill 
Rashes resistless, while the forest groans, 
And the tall pine, reluctant, stoops to 
earth thi 
His nodding head ; what time his tort 
Harsh crashing, prone in sadden ruin fall. 
As evening fast usnurps the early hoar, 
The spirit of destruction rides the storm 
With deafning clamor, shrieking wild 
despair ; rage, 
While boiling torrents, madly white with 
Down tro’ the mountain work a strag- 
gling way. {lene, 
Ah! woe to him in nights like these, whe 
And far from shelter, far from cheerful 
hearth, {astray 
Doubting the path, winds more and more 
O’er trackless wastes, with danger-preg- 
nant steps, {scene. 
O’erwhelm'd with horror in the dreary 
Oft the sagaciews horse, loud snorting, 
makes 
A sudden stand, predictive of mishap, 
As shakes beneath his foot the false mo- 
rass, 
Or gaping precipice arvests ; nrean time, 
With instinet providentialty bestow’d, 
He checks th’ aneonseious rider's fatal 
course. pp. 6, 7. 


Our limits do not allow us to 
make a selection from every month. 
We insert a few lines from June, in- 
scribed to Samuel ‘Toltrey, Esq. 


A thousand beanties lost to vulgar eyes 
Now to the serutinizing search are spread : 
The grasses elegant, though not proud 
robed ; {sides 
The mallow, purpling o’er the pleasant 
Of patiiways green, mixed with the help- 
less vetch, [shade, dressed 
That climbs for aid. Deceitfal night 
In hues inviting; every plashy vale, 
Each dry entangled copse empurpled 
glows fened plain 
With ovchis blooms ; while in the moist- 
The meadow sweet its luscious fragrance 
yields, [preathe 
And ah! what odors from the hedge-row 
Wien the soft shower calis forth the hid- 
den sweets. 
The clover richly feeds the steaithful gate; 
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The strawberry blushing, hides its mo- 
dest face {secret pluck’d 
Beneath the mantling leaves; whence 
Ii yields delicious banquets, in the bower 
Where love regales, with simple beauty 
blest. time 
Oft too the cottage sounds alarm, what 
The clustering swarms of bees, the rural 
wealth, 
Forsake the sunny shelter of their hive ; 
What anxious bustle fills the buzzing air, 
The brazen tinkling vessels homeward call 
The wandering colony, that busy reams, 
Unconscious of the ills of foreign worlds. 
pp- 112, 113. 

The reflections on the “ Last day 
of the Year,” which close the vo- 
Jume, are such as may be supposed 
naturally to suggest themselves to a 
pious mind, accustomed to the se- 
rious contemplation of the phzno- 
mena of nature. 





UNIVERSAL AND SAVING 
GRACE, 

Asserted and Demonstrated, or a 
Scriptural Refutation of the 
Doctrines of absolute and 
Unconditional Predes- 
tination, in letters 
to the Proprie- 
tors of the Gospel Magazine. 
LETTER THE FIRST. 

In which are noticed, chiefly, some 
of the Arguments, Inconsisten- 
cies, and Contradictions, 
contained in a Treatise 
on the Subject, 

By the late 
A. TOPLADY, A. B. 

Vicar of Hembury, Devon. 

SHEFFIELD: 
sid. 12m0, 
Pr. is. 
Thompson, Printer. 


Longman. pp. 34. 


Aftera few introductory observa- 
tions, our author endeavours to re- 
fute the assertion of Mr. Toplady, 
that the advocates of Universal 
Grace consider. themselves as be- 
ings possessed of sovereign freedom, 
and invested with a power of self- 


Universal Grace.——Enfield’s Dictionary. 


salvation; able to counteract the 
designs of infinite wisdom, and ‘to 
defeat the agency of Omnipotence 
itself. 

He next vindicates the Armini- 
ans from the charge of Atheism, 
which the Vicar imputes to them ; 
and animadverts on his having, in 
the enumeration of the divine attri- 
butes, omitted that of love. 

He afterwards exposesthe strange 
absurdities and contradictions which 
are the inevitable result of the doc- 
trine of Predestination; and no- 
tices several texts of Scripture, ad- 
duced by Mr. Toplady in support 
of Predestination, which appear 
rather to have a contrary tenden- 
cy. ; 
" After showing that Mr. T. las 
not faithfully stated the Articles of 
the Arminian Creed, this letter 
concludes by disapproving of some 
of the sentiments contained in ,the 
Gospel Magazine for last Dectm- 
ber, as hostile to the influence of 
divine grace. 
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A GENERAL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY ; 
Shewing at one View the Orthography, 
Accentuation, Explanation, “and 
Pronunciation, of all the purest 
and most approved Terms 
in the English Language, 
According to the present Practice of the 
most eminent Lexicographers 
and Philologists. . 
BY WILLIAM ENFIELD, M.A. 
Author of the Elements of Natural 
Philosophy, &c. &c. 
THIRD EDITION, 
Carefully revised, augmented, and 
improved. 
LONDON: 
Crosby. 12mo. 1813. pp. 532. 
Slereotyped. 





THE nature of a Dictionary pre- 
cludes the necessity of analysis ; we 
shall, therefore, in the words of 
the editor, inform our readers that 
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. The first impression of this work 
consisted of seven thousand in num- 
ber—it was sold off in a few months, 
A second edition was soon prepared, 
to the number of ten thousand, and 
has experienced as rapid a sale as the 
former; and this new one, we feel no 
hesitation to say, will have the same 
success: such is the unbounded ap- 
probation which the public has given 
to this useful publication. Besides, 
the very flattering testimonies, here- 
unto annexed, of some of our best 
critics, have stimulated our exertions 
to render this new edition still more 
worthy of public patronage. ‘The sin- 
gular nature of the accents, directing 
to the best approved pronunciation, 
requiring the most minute attention 
in every department, has been scru- 
pulously attended to, and its progress 
through the press has been propor- 
tionably regarded. 

Every sheet has been critically ex- 
amined before it was committed to 
the press, and minutely corrected be- 
fore its completion. From local cir- 
cumstances we have been peculiarly 
enabled to distinguish with precision 
the southern from the northern ex- 
pe of the vowels; and the whole 

as been modelled to the best standard 
of our language. In this edition we 
have introduced the apostrophe, where 
two _—- at the end of words are 
usually contracted in pronunciation 
inte one, and the pronouncing cha- 
racters have been equally attended to ; 
but in all those contracted syllables 
where the common accent, which hus 
been strictly regarded, coincides with 
the apostrophe, the latter is omitted. 
Several pages of additional words are 
introduced in their proper places, pre- 
cisely defined and marked; a very tew 
anomalous cases excepted, which bid 
defiance to all general rules, where 
the nearest approved sounds are spe- 
cified. With these advantages, we 
feel confident that our labors will be 


Pape evpreciated. 
@ this edition are annexed some 


thoughts on the British empire and 
constitution, with a list of cities, bo- 
roughs, and market towns, and their 
distances from the respective extremi- 
ties of London, and some other useful 


matters; and to the whole are prefixed 
a concise table of words of similar 
sound and of the ustal abbreviations 
occurring in printed buoks of this na- 
ture.—pp. iv-v. 

As a specimen of the plan of this 
work, we shall copy a few words. 
The marks over the syllables refer 
to those at the head of each page, 
as is usual in Pronouncing Diction- 
aries. 

Curricle, kiir'-rik'l. 

Deducible, de-dd'-sil’l. 

Epistle, ¢-pis'l. 

Expunge, cks-piin'dzh. 
Exirajudicial, ¢ks-tra-dzhi-dish-yil. 
Gibbet, dziib bit. 

Origin, br-idzh’-in. 

Surcharge, s&r-tshi'rdzh. 

Village, vtl’édzh. 








PHYSIOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS 
On the Destructive Operation 
Of Spirituous and Fermented Liquors 
ON THE ANIMAL SYSTEM. 

BY THOMAS FORSTER, F.L.S. 
LONDON: 
Underwood, 1812. 8vo. pp. 57. 
Moyes, Printer. 





THE power of a disordered con- 
dition of the digestive organs to 
disturb all the other natural func- 
tions of the constitution, and the 
constitutional nature of local dis- 
eases, are subjects which have 
of late engaged the attention and 
inquiry of several distinguished 
physiologists both in France and in 
England. The author of the work 
before us is impressed with the im- 
portant influence which disorders 
originating in those organs exert on 
other parts of the system, by means 
of disturbing the nervous functions ; 
and the object of the work 
is to point out a very principal 
source of such visceral disorder in 
the constant habit of stimulating 
the stomach with spirituous and fer- 
mented liquors. The evil influence 
of excesses in both drinking and 
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eating, have always been too well 
acknowledged to need any com- 
ment; but in censuring the occa- 
sional extravagant indulgence of our 
appetites as productive of disease 
and immorality, physicians and 
moralists have frequently over- 
looked the slower, but no less cer- 
taip, destruction of the constitu- 
tion, by a constant repetition of the 
use of stimulants in a lesser degree. 
That those, even when they do not 
irritate ihe body into a state of ac- 
tual disease, shorten the life by di- 
minishing gradually the excitability, 
is the doctrine of the present sheets. 
The author makes due allowance 
for the co-operation of other bad 
habits in artificial life in causing 
disorders, but particularly — the 

antity and irritating quality of 
‘ood, of which those, whose cireum- 
stances allow it, make daily use ; 
afid refers to the liealth and strength 
which many persons have expe- 
rienced who have lived only on 
vegetable diet, and have eaten of 
that sparingly. The manner in 
which disordérs originate is ex- 
pressed by the following paragraph : 


I think there is no better way of 
showing how extensive are the evil con- 
Sequences of drinking spirituous and 
fermented liquors, than by adverting 
to the following fact, which is of con- 
siderable impertance in medicine, and 
which never ought to be forgotten by 
those who study pathology with a 
view to the cure of diseases; namely, 
that dn unhealthy state of constitu- 
tion, characterized by circumstances 
which indicate a disordered condition 
6f the digestive organs, combined 
with a weak and irritable state of the 
hervous system, appears to exist ante- 
cedent to the occurrence of any de- 
terminate disease, whether general or 
local. —p. 5. 


The great connexion between 
mental and bodily disorders is the 


most important part of the subject, 


and the physiology of hypochondria- 
cal feelings, and of melancholy, is 
expressed in the ensuing paragraph. 


The remarkable dependence of sen- 
sorial and mental disturbance on a dis- 
ordered state of the abdominal viscera, 
appears to have been well known by 
the earliest writers on medicine, in 
the infancy of science. It is a doc- 
trine frequently alluded to by the 
poets of old ; and its origin seems lost 
in the night ‘of history. “Modern phy- 
siologists have developed the counter- 
part of this important branch of the 
ancient pathology, and have pointed 
out the immedi»te sympathy of the 
viscera with diseases and injuries of 
the head, and with anxiety and agi- 
tation of the mind. This is, perhaps, 
the proper place to introduce to the 
reader’s notice a habit which is often 

productive of the most calamitous 
consiaiqubinctd; as it tends to illustrate 
what has been said above. A person 
suffering from a temporary loss or 
disappomtment, has recourse to the 
use of wine or spirits, the stimulus of 
which affords a momentary relief from 
mental sufferings. A disordered state 
of the digestive organs is, however, 
invariably" the consequence of such 
practices, which, reacting on the sen- 
sorium, ine reases the mental disorder, 
and gives it a peculiar character. The 
patient, now, is not only distressed 
about the original subject of grief, but 
takes atrabiliary views of every sur- 
rounding object. The constant habit 
of drinking, by weakening the diges- 
tive powers, predisposes ‘the viscera 
to disorder ; and by this means ren- 
ders them more liable to be affected 
by the mind, and to react on it to the 
aggravation of the original disturb- 
ance. Thus spirituous and fermented 
liquers can convert commen grief, 
which in health would seon subside, 
into a compound of mental and bodily 
derangement, which, by its very na- 
ture, must be aggravated in its pro- 
yress, which may produce organic 
Zeca, may thereby become incon- 
trollable by medicine, and may event- 
ually terminate in madness. I am 
aware that such cases sometimes hap- 
pen where no spirits or wine have 
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been drunken. A reverse of fortune, 
er any trivial di.appointment, . has 
been known to derange the minds of 
persons comparatively temperate, and 
who could not be suspected of excess: 
but even in these cases, disorder of 
the digestive viscera, from whatever 
cause or combination of causes in- 
duced, seems to be a priucipal feature 
in the malady. To the reaction of the 
body on the mind we wust always, I 
think, attribute effects so obviously 
incommensurate to their apparent 
causes.—pp. 9—11. 


That disorders in the viscera and 
nervous system have a tendency, by 
weakening the mind and rendering 
it irritable, of increasing all the ab- 
surdities of credulity and ignorance, 
and of disposing the patient to un- 
natural fears, is generally allowed ; 
the author reminds the reader of 
the influence of such a state of 
body over the reasoning faculties ; 
and considers that though there be 
circumstavces of education and situ- 
ation which determine the subjects 
of maniacal hallucinations, there is 
also a sort of constitutional irrita- 
bility which favors such false im- 
pressions and the indulgence in 
them, and that both the delirious 
idea and the maniacal agitation 
about it would not have oceurred, 
if from habits of seasonable exer- 
cise, good air, and temperance, the 
constitution had been kept tranquil. 

In the Appendix, we observe the 
following hut, on a subject of 
great importance to the welfare and 
security of mankind, and which we 
therefore subjoin : 

I beg leave to propose it as a ques- 
tion for future investigation, Whether 
there be any peculiarity in the ap- 
pearance of the feces, or any other 
circumstances in dogs, before the - 
— of hydrophobia, which would 
ead us to reter that disease to antece- 
dent disorder of their digestive or- 

s? The evacuation of the well+ 
wo Album, Grecum, and others 
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circumstances, show a variety in the 
digestive functions of dogs. I have 
iven the pil. hydrarg, to unhealthy 
ees with great enettt. In one case, 
a cutaneous disease resembling the 
mange subsided by these means. 

The diseases of domestic animals 
are interesting, inasmuch as they 
show the power of unnatural food aa@ 
habits to cause a variety of disorders, 
and confirm the opinion that humar 
diseases are chietly referable to the 
same cause. In dissecting tame ani- 
mals I have frequently found ossi- 
fications of the soit parts, and preter- 
natural tumors; but I pever rememe 
ber to have found any marks of or 
nic disease in those which might be 
properly called wild.—pp. 49, 50. 


The author concludes as follows: 


In the above account I have spoken 
only of those diseases which belong 
to Europeans in temperate climates, 
and which we daily witness. The 
same mode of reasoning, however, I 
believe to be applicable to other dis- 
eases, the peculiarities of which being 
dependent on the atmosphere and cus- 
toms of distant countries, are known 
only abroad in the polar or tropical 
regions. People have in general ra- 
ther appeared assiduous to describe 
the varieties in the external appear- 
ances of such diseases, thang to inves 
tigate their history, and the habits of 
life and state of general health of the 
patient, antecedent to their eceur- 
rence. Till, however, such an inquiry 
shall be made, and the results deli- 
vered to the public, I shall continue 
to reason from analogy, and to think 
the evidence afforded in this country, 
and before my own eyes, ang corrobo- 
raied by the history of diseases given 
by superier and eminent observers, 
sufficient to establish the opinion that 
whatever may be the peculiarities of 
diseases, varied by the multiplicity of 
cooperating causes glluded to, whether 
they principally afigct the bony fabric 
which suppor3s the body, the li 
ments that connect it, or the muscles 
that move it; whether they affect 
chiefly the absorbent sanguiferous or 
excretory vessels, or diso particu- 
ler visgeras whether Wey attack indi- 
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vidual nerves, destroy particular or- 

ans -of sensation, or so disturb 
the sensorium as to derange the whole 
beds, or to interrupt the operations 
of the mind; a disorder of the diges- 
tive viscera by the conjoint influence 
of bad chyiification and sympathetic 
irritation, is more or less concerned in 
their production and maintenance, the 
eure of which becomes the princ:pal 
object. Finally, that the nature of an 
animal is such, that no part or organ 
can be much diseased independently 
of disorder of those important organs 
which nature has provided for the 
nourishment and conservation of the 
whole.—pp. 56, 57. 
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The works of Mosheim are, we 
think, exceedingly valuable to ail 
denominations of Christians. In 
varied and extensive learning, in 
rich and copious information, in 
unwearied industry and rigid impar- 
tiality, he stands pre-eminent; and 
if we have occasional reason to 


Jament a -want of the cuntinuity. 


and arrangement necessary in legiti- 
mate history, we are amply repaid 
for our additional labor by a mass 
of invaluable criticism. We saw 
too a translation of this work with 
additional pleasure, because the 
great importance of the subject and 
the unrivalled opportunities that it 
offers for the display of learning, 
eloquence, and piety, have produced 
comparatively but few unbiassed and 
gifted historians. Contending parties 
have examined with prejudice and 
decided with temerity, and thus the 
credulity of the superstitious, the 
scepticism of the infidel, and the 
trifling of the sectarian, have ren- 
dered a subject almost discreditable, 
which is the most truly sublime 
and ample of all the researches 
that can occupy a Christian. 

The greatest part of the work 
before us was originally written, as 
the Preface informs us, as the notes 
for a New Edition of “ The Ele- 
ments of the Christian History” of 
which we have long been possessed 
as translated by the late Dr. A. 
Maclaine. ‘The commentaries, how- 
ever, became so large that the 
learned author formed them into a 
distinct work which we deeply 
regret that he did not live te finish. 
Of the fragment, we must now 
present a very slight sketch to our 
readers. 

There is a very copious introduc- 
tion containing two Chapters, the 
first of which is an elaborate disqui- 
sition on the state of the world in 
general at the time of the Messiah’s 
appearance—the second, on the 
condition of that singular and 
chosen ple, among whom he 
preached, and by whose hands he 
expired. In the former, a very 
affecting picture is drawn of the 
sects into which the heathen world 
was divided—of the superstition of 


most of them—the Atheism of the 
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remainder, aud the immorality of 
the whole. The Oriental Philoso- 
phy is also described — but in some- 
what more flattering coiurs. Of 
the use to be made of this clapter, 
the author speaks in the following 
paragraph which coueludes it, aud 
which we give as a fair specimen 
of his marner of writing and of the 
abilities of his translator. 


The inferences to be drawn from 
the statement which has thus beeu 
given, of the wretcliéd aspect of the 
whole world at the tine uf the Son of 
God’s appearance upon earth, must, 
itis presumed, be sufficient! obvious. 
To every one who stall peruse it with 
a mind disposed to be informed, I 
conceive it will be manifest, that such 
was the hopeless and turiorn condition 
jut» which the human race had fallen 
at that period, that its recovery could 
only be effected by a divine instructor 
and guide, who might overthrow the 
strong and widely extended dominion 
of superst:tion and impiety, and call 
back wntappy, lost, and wandering 
manu to the paths of wisdom and 
virtue. But little or no assistance 
was to be expected from the efforts of 
man himself against these adversa- 
ries; since we see that even those 
mortals who were endowed with a 
superior degree ot intellectual power, 
and who occasionally obtained a 
glimpse of the true path, were yet 
unable to proceed in it, but again lost 
themselves in the mazes of error and 
uncertainty, and disgraced what little 
they hai! acquired of sound wisdom 
by an admixture of the most extrava- 
gant and absurd opinions. I[ should 
also hope, that from this view it will 
appear of what infinite advantages the 
Christian religion hath been produc- 
tive to the world, and its inhabitants ; 
I mean not ouly in a spiritual seuse, 
by opening to us the road that Jeads 
to salvation and peace, but also in the 
many and vast improvements in 
vernment and civilization to which its 
influence gave rise. Take away the 
mfluence which the Christian religiun 
has on the lives of men, and you at 
once extinguish the cause to which 
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alone those unspeakable ‘advantages 

which we enjoy over the nations of 

old can be fairly or justly attributed. 
pp. 62,8. 


Nor is the following picture of 
the Jewish Nation less gloomy ot 
less interesting. The empty parade 
of their worship—their glittering 
dreams of an earthly Messiah— 
their unceasing contentions—their 
heartless adherence to tradition, 
and their want of virtue to avoid 
transgressions and of charity to 
forgive them, are strikingly dis- 
played. It is coutended that the 
Samaritans had much clearer ideas 
of the approaching Messiah than 
their brethren: —a position, which 
Dr. Horsley has very ably suppor- 
ted. 

The Ecclesiastical History of the 
First Ceutury commences with a 
sketch of the Life and Ministry of 
the great and only master of the 
Christian economy. We then pro- 
ceed to the election of his apostles, 
to his voluntary death, and to histri- 
uuphant resurrection, and ascension 
tohis God and Father. Several curi- 
ous discussions are here to be found 
in the notes; as, that in which it is 
contended that the rite of Baptism 
is of Jewish origin— that Christ 
seceded from the Mosaic institu- 
tions —that Mathias was elected by 
suffrage in the room of Judas— 
that the Apostles in general were 
not Martyrs, and that the creed 
which bears their name is a later 
forgery.- ‘The causes of the rapid 
propagation of Christianity—the 
origin of persecutions—their true 
number, causes, and extent, are 
next investigated. The following 
sections are devoted to the history 
of the constitution and govern- 
ment of the primitive Churches; a 
subject which few have so impar- 
tially investigated. At this period, 
errors and controversies begin to 
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disturb the peace, and deface the 
purity, of the Church; of which by 
far the most material and por- 
tentous—the fsnostic Heresy—is 
bere traced to its origin. The accurs- 
ed love of unfathomable and empty 
mystery, and of the splendor of 
Eastern and Platonic Philosophy, 
were the prolific sources of those 
fantastic opinions against which the 
Apostles levelled ail the force of 
celestial artillery. The first volume 
coneludes with some observations 
apd conjectures on the churacter 
of Simon Magus, Menander, the 
Nicholaitans and Cerintius. 

The work now thickens so nuch 
mpon us, that we have room only 
for a general character of the Se- 
cond volume, which embraces the 
history of two entire ceuturies. It 
contains, like the former, an exa’i:i- 
mation of the various sects which 
apeedily arose, with a philosopbic 
jmvestigation of the causes of their 
respective errors ; aud if it does not 
nravifest the enthusiasm and credu- 
lity of those writers who absolutely 
eonfound and overpower us with 
the relation of Martyrdoms at 
once triumphant and terrible, it pro- 
ceeds with more temper to state the 
discouragements and oppositions 
wherewith Christianity struggled, 
and from which she rose victorious, 
Such, however, is the imperfection 
of mortality, that the fairest and 
brightest cfispring of heaven could 
wot long remain on earth without 
sullying its mative graces. The 
Church, which persecution kept 
pure, was corrupted by extension 
and prosperity. Saturninus, Ba- 
silides, Carpocrates, Valentine, Mar- 
cien, Montanus and Hermogenes, 
are the leaders who occupy a large 
portion of Mosheim’s attention :— 
aad the Commentaries bere con- 
clude with yuwelcome abruptness. 

Gratified as we axe, on the whole, 


with the labors of Mosheim, we 
think that he bas left ample room 
tor a more complete and aspiring 
history, wu! for which his works fur- 
nish invaluable materials. The 
very great bulk of bys notes impedes 
his narrative, and weakens his 
strength by «dispensing it among @ 
variety of objects. Anxiously do we 
wait for some historian who, en- 
dowed witb learning vod industry 
and genius - unbrassed by party, 
and anisated with lofty yet ratio- 
nal piety, shal! present to the world 
a reguiar narraiive of the contests 
and triumplis of our holy religion. 
Perhaps, this is reserved till the 
exertions of the present age shall have 
completed the conquest over its 
own corruptions, aud over the hearts 
of mankind. 
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Beneath him, with new wonder, now he 

views, 
In narrow room, Nature’s whole wealth. 
MILTON, 
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The Division of this work appre- 
priated to Nature or Natural Hie 
tory, is to comprise, 1. Astrong 
my: 2. Geology: 3. Botany: 4. 
Zoology: 5. Choregrephy: 6. Phys 
siology. 

That, appropriated to Art, is te 
comprise, 1, Chemistry. 2, Me- 
chanics, 
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This first volume contains 2 
books; the Ist on Astronomy, and 
the 2nd on Geology: the Astronomy 
is subdivided into 25, and the Geo- 
logy into 17, Chapters. 

The first Chapter on the “ Astro- 
nemy of the Ancients before the 
Foundation of the Alexandrian 
School ” is extracted from La Place. 

The second Chapter on the “ As- 
tronomy of the School of Alexan- 
dria ;” and the third “ Of Astro- 
nomy in modern Europe,” are from 
the same Author. 

The fourth, containing about one 
page of general notices on Astro- 
nomy, the Editor attributes to Pro- 
fessors Robison and Young; and 
what is not theirs belongs to him- 
self. 
The fifth Chapter, intitled “The 
Celestial World discovered; Or, 
Conjectures concerniag the Inhabi- 
tants, plants, and productions, of 
the World in the Planets;” is a 
Translation frem the Latin of 
Christian Huygens, adopted by the 
Royal Society in 1699, aud publish- 
ed in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, for the same year. 

The sixth Chapter, ‘‘ On the Na- 
ture and Construction of the Sun 
and Fixed Stars,” and the seventh 
“ On the Construction of the 
Heavens, and the Orgunization of 
the Celestial Bodies ;” are from the 
Pen of Dr. Herschel; and are co- 
pied from the Philosophical ‘Trans- 
actioas into the present work. The 
eighth*Chapter is by the Editor, 
and is intended to be a Recapitula- 
tion of the two preceding. 

The ninth Chapter contains (from 
Young's Natural Philosophy, and 
the Journals of the Reyal Iastitu- 
tion) “ An account of Dr. Her- 
schel’s Paper oa the Changes, that 
have happened dwing the last 25 
years, in the Relative situation of 
the Deuble Stars; with an Investi- 
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gation of the cause, to which they 
are owing.” 

The Observations of Dr. Her- 
schel on the Comet of 1811 oceupy 
the tenth Chapter, and the construc- 
tion of the same Comet, as deter- 
mined by Prof. Burckhardt, oceu- 
pies the eleventh; and the twelfth 
presents us with the Remarks of 
Andrew Ure of the Glasgow observa- 
tory ou Burckhardt's determination, 

The thi:teenth Chapter “ of So- 
lar Agency in the Production of 
Cometic Phenomena,” and the four- 
teenth, ‘‘ On the Result of a Comet’s 
Periheiion Passage,” are again from 
the Papers of Dr. Herschel pub- 
lished in the Philosophical ‘Trans- 
actions for 1812. 

In the fifteenth Chapter we find 
“ General Remarks on the preced- 
ing Chapters relative to Comets.” 

The sixteenth Chapter which is 
entitled a “‘ Synopsis of the priaci- 
pal Elements of Astronomy, de- 
duced from M. La Place’s  Exposi- 
tion du Systeme du Monde ;” is 
from the Philosophical Magazine. 

The seventeenth Chapter “ On 
the discovery of the law of Univer- 
sal Gravitation,” is from La Place. 

The eighteenth contains “ Ob- 
servations on the Planet Venus, by 
Dr. Herschel ;” from the Philoso- 
phical Transactions: and the nine- 
teenth is “ An account of three 
Volcanoes in the Mooa, by the 
same.” 

Chapter the twentieth is entitled 
“ Of the Twinkling of the fixed 
Stars, by Mr. Michell,” from the 
Philosophicai Transactions, 1707. 

The twentyfirst Chapter, “ On 
Twilight” is extracted from Young's 
Natural! Philosophy. 

We have then a Chapter (the 
twenty-second) of “ General Astro- 
nomical Remarks,” selected from 
various authors, 

The twentythird Chapter couteins 

NO. IX. 2H 
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the “Stars visible in London, in- 
cluding all of the first, and second 
Magnitude,” from Young’s Natural 
Philosophy. 

The twentyfourth Chapter “ On 
the future progress of Astronomy ” 
returns to La Place. 

The Abbé Le Pluche supplies 
the twentyfifth Ch: ipter, On the 
“ History of Systematical Physics :” 
and thus ends the 1st Book. 

The first Chapter of the 2nd Book 
is entitled ‘‘ Geognosy ; or, the Doc- 
trine of the Origin and general struc- 
ture of the Earth,” and is claimed 
by the Editor as his own, with a 
simple reference also to the Panto- 


logia and Comparative Statement of 


the Huttonian and Neptunian Sys- 
tem of Geology. 

The second Chapter, comprising 
the “‘ History of the General De- 
luge, and opinions concerning it,” 
is from the Ancient Universal His- 
tory. 

‘The third Chapter continues the 
same subject; and presents us 
with “ the Theory of Edward King, 
Esq. F. R. S.” from the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. 

The fourth Chapter is the Letter 
addressed to Professor Davy by 
Dr. W. Richardson, published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 
1808. The subject is, ‘The cause 
and Nature of the inequalities, that 
diversify the surface of the Earth.” 

The fifth Chapter “ On Geogra- 
phy, or the Doctrine of the Geveral 
Face of the Earth,” is not ascribed 
to auy particular author. 

The sixth Chapter is very short; 
net above fifteen lines are claim- 
ed by the Editor. It is on the 
** Subterranean Phenomena of the 
Globe.” 

Chapter the seventh “ On Rocks 
and Veins,” is taken, with occasional 
alterations, from Thomson’s Che- 
mistry. 


The Editor has compiled the 
eighth Chapter, ‘‘ On Volcanoes, 
Earthquakes, and Subterranean 
Fires,” from Young's Natural Philo- 
sophy ; and the History of Vesuvius. 

* The Fruptions of Vesuvius” 
form the subject of the ninth Chap- 
ter. It contains the two celebrated 
and well known Letters from Pliny 


to ‘Tacitus ; and the four Letters of 


Sir William Hamilton originally 
published in the Philosophical 
‘Transactions. 

The Philosophical Transactions 
and the Travels of Spallanzani fur- 
nish the tenth Chapter ou “ Etna 
and its Eruptions.” 

The * Volcanoes of the Lipari 
Islands,” which occupy the eleventh 
Chapter, are also from Spallanzani 
and Dolomien. 

The twelfth Chapter on the 
* Volcanoes of Iceland,” is from 
the Travels of Sir G. S. Mackenzie, 

The thirteenth and fourteenth 
Chapters On the “ Asiatic Volca- 
noes,” and the “ Volcanoes of the 
African Islands,” are compiled from 
Cooke, Bougainville, and other Tra- 
vellers; And the fifteenth On the 
‘ American Voleanoes” is from 
Humboldt, De Borda, and Geologi- 
eal Transactions. 

“Islands suddenly thrown up 
from the Sea,” are the subject of 
the sixteenth Chapter, which is 
composed of selections from Low- 
enorn, Payne’s Geographical Ex- 
tracts, and the Philosophical ' Trans- 
actions. 

Spallanzani supplies the seven- 
teenth and last Chapter, containing 
“© Mineralogical Remarks on the 
Nature of the Voleanic Materials.” 

Thus have we given a plain, and 
painfully accurate account of the 
contents of this motley compilation, 
and of the authors from whom the 
Editor has derived his truly valua- 
ble Materials. 
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Seventeen Plates are subjoined 
to this Volume: but they appear 
to us to be copies from very old 
and familiar acquaintances. 

The work is to be completed in 
four volumes. 
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the Court of Persia. 
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WueEN those who directed the 
affairs of our Indian government 
found it expedient, some years ago, 
that a representative of their body 
should proceed to the Persian 
Court, Captain Malcolm was se- 
lected as a person eminently quali- 
fied for the honorable situation. 
This gentleman has since risen to 
the military rank of Brigadier 
General:—he has been decorated 
with the Persian order of the Lion 
and Sun; and he has received from 
his own sovereign the distinction of 
knighthood. ‘These are suthcient 
testimonies of the approbation 
which his diplomatic conduct ob- 
tained; and the works, which he 
has published, evince his intimate 
acquaintance with Eastern politics. 

That he was fortunate in choos- 
ing companions of his mission, ap- 
pears from the work before us, 
which records the names of many 
officers, who contributed to enhance 
its value by the communication of 
their remarks. 

The Persian empire, although 
very extensive, does not at present 


comprehend all those provinces 
which were once included within 
its boundaries. The territories of 
Bagdad and of Orfa are now 
Pashalicks, subject to the Turks. 
The greater part of Khorasan be- 
longs to wandering tribes, whose 
mutual hostilities have reduced it 
to desolation; and in Cabul, Sa- 
marcand, Balkh, and other neigh- 
bouring districts, the Persian mo- 
narch is without influence or au- 
thority. These countries, however, 
are described by Mr. Macdonald 
Kinneir, who, after an account of 
the mountains, rivers, deserts, the 
climate, and the seasons, cffers 
some interesting observations on 
the inhabitants of Persia, their con- 
stitution, government, and military 
state ;--the commerce and manu- 
factures, and the arts and sciences, 
as cultivated amongst them. We 
are informed that they 


are a remarkably handsome race of 
men, brave, huspitable, patient in ad- 
versity, affable to strangers, and high- 
ly polished in their manners. They 
are gentle and insinuating in their 
addiess ; and, as companions, agree- 
able and entertaining; but, in return, 
they are totaily devoid of many estim- 
abie qualities, and profoundly versed 
in all the arts of deceit and hypocrisy. 
They are haughty to their inferiors— 
obsequious to their superiors; cruel, 
vindictive, treacherous, and avari- 
cious; without faith, friendship, gra- 
titude, or honor. p. 22. 

The natives of Persia do not recline 
on cushions in the luxurious manner 
of the Turks, but sit in an erect pos- 
ture on a thick felt called a numud. 
‘they have seldom or ever fires in 
their apartments, even in the coldest 
season: and, in order to be warm, 
fold themselves in a fur pelisse, or a 
barounee, which is a handsome robe of 
crimson cloth, lined with shawls or 
velvet. Like other oriental nations, 
they rise with the sun, and, having 
dressed, and said their prayers, take a 
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cup of coffee, or perhaps some fruit. 
They then enter upon the business of 
the day, if they have any; and if not, 
smoke and converse until about 
eleven o'clock, at which time they 
asually have their break/ast, and thea 
retire into the huram; here they re- 
main until about three o’cluck, when 
they return to the hall, sce conipany, 
and finish their business; for with 
these people the most important 
affairs are discussed and transacted in 
public. Between nine and ten, the 
dinner, or principal meal, is served up : 
this chiefly consists of piflaws, and of 
mutton and fowl dressed in various 
ways, of which, however, they eat but 
modcrately. Wine they never taste 
before company, although in private 
they are the most notorious drunk- 
ards, and invariably drink before they 
eat. They are passionately fond of 
tobacco, which they smoke almost in- 
eessantly from the moment they rise, 
until it is time to retire to rest. It 
constitutes, imdeed, the principal 
source of amusement to a man of for- 
tune; and, were it not for his ca/can, 
I am at a loss to imagine how he 
could possibly spend his time. In 
this respect, indeed, there seems to 
be something peculiarly inconsistent 
in the character of the Persian. When 
without an inducement to exertion, 
he resigns himself entirely to luxury 
and ease; and the same person, who, 
with his calean in his mouth, would 
appear to pass the day in a state of 
stupor, when roused into action, and 
mounted on his horse, will ride for 
days and nights without intermission. 
p. 25. 

The Persians are Mussulinans or 
Mahomedans of the Shiah sect. 
They hold Ali in high veneration, 
and detest the Turks, than whom 
they are much more tolerant ia 
their religious opinions, and in their 
conduct towards Christians; but 
they treat with a considerable de- 
gree of rigor those disciples of 
Zoroaster, (descended from the an- 
cient fire-worshippers) or Guebres, 
ef whom a few families still remain 
in some towns of Kerman, and at 
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Yezd. The Persians are extremely 
superstitious ; they constantly wear 
amulets, or talismans, about their 
persons ; and never undertake any 
business of importance until they 
have consulted the astrologer: they 
are very ceremonivus, and pay 
great attention to etiguette—each 
person’s seat is regulated by his 
rank, 


A son never sits in the presence of 


his father, and a younger brother 
seldom in that of the elder. A supe- 
rior is received by his host at the 
door of the apartment: to an equal 
he rises from his seat; and an infe- 
rior is only noticed by a slight motion 
of the head. In these matters they 
invariably impose upon strangers; 
and there is no point, on which a 
foreign ambassador ought to be more 
particular than this. If he is anxious 
to succeed in the object of bis mis- 
sion, he must on no occasion compre- 
mise in the most trifling degree the 
dignity of his character and nation. 
A want of due attention to such little 
punctilios may prove detrimental to 
the success of his cause, and cannot 
fail to degrade both himself and his 
country in the eyes of the people. 
p- 28. 

It would appear that the popula- 
tion of Persia must have suffered a 
considerable diminution within the 
last century, or that the calculations 
of former European travellers have 
been extremely erroneous. Our 
author will scarcely allow to all 
the countries situated between the 
Euphrates and Indus half the forty 
millions of inhabitants, which 
Chardin assigned to Persia alone ; 
and although Ispehan is said still 
to contain two bundred thousand, 
(see p. 111.) the other great cities 
of that kingdom are but thinly 
peopled, and one may pass, not 
only over its extensive deserts, but 
through some tracts naturally fer- 
tile, without beholding a buman 
being. This paucity of inhabitants, 
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Mr. M. K. particularly remarked 
in the vear 1809, when, during a 


journey of sixty miles amidst de- 


lightful. vallies between Bebahan 
and Shérawz, he found all depopu- 
luted (p. 5). 

Although the heat is excessive in 
many parts of Persia from May to 
September, yet there is a great 
variety of climate, generally regu- 
lated by the nature and elevation 
of the country rather than by any 
difference of latitude ; ‘and 
one may pass in the course of a few 
hours from the air of Montpelier to 
that of Siberia. (p.21.) The air is 
dry, the dews not insalubrious; the 
atmosphere is always clear, and, at 
nights, the planets shine with a de- 
gree of lustre unknown in Europe; 
and, as it seldom rains, there are 
none of those damps and pestiferous 
exhulations so common in the woody 
parts of Hindostan. p. 22. 


The Persian monarch governs 
with the most arbitrary sway: his 
will is subject to no control. He 
may, without even the form of a 
trial, cause, in a moment, the great- 
est of his nobles, or courtiers, to be 
publicly bastinadoed ;—in fact, he 
disposes, at his pleasure, of life and 
property. The Vizier Azem, or 
Grand Vizier, is the mivister for 
foreign affairs, and, on certain oc- 
casions, may assume the command 
of armies. ‘To the meen a Doulah, 
or Lord High Treasurer, are en- 
trusted the internal arrangements, 
and the collection of revenues. Sub- 
ordinate to these two principal 
ministers, are various officers in 
their respective departments. Each 
province is governed by a Begler- 
beg ; the different districts of each 
province by a Hakim or Zabit, and 
every village is under the manage- 
ment of a Khet-Khoda (or rather 
Ked-Khoda, in conformity with 
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JASN the original orthography). 
p. 50. 

The king's body-guard, amount- 
iag to ten thousand men, and the 
gholaums, or royal slaves (about 
three thousand) form what may be 
denominated a standing army; but 
Persia's chief military force is de- 
rived from the wandering tribes ; 
and, on pressing emergeucies, the 
monetch might probabiy be able 
to collect a body of one hundred 
and fifty, or even of two hundred 
thousand men, irregular troops, 
who, living in expectation of plun- 
der, seldom receive either pay or 
clothing. These generally serve on 
horseback ; and the Persian cavalry 
has been, at all times, excellent, 
They are armed with swords, pis- 
tols, and carabines. Some have 
lances, or bows and arrows: all of 
which they can manage with consi- 
derable dexterity, whilst riding at 
full speed. But, “ there is,” says 
our author, , 


one great defect inherent in the con- 
stitution of their cavalry; a defect, 
which cannot fail of proving highly 
detrimental to its success in’ the Feld, 
and of repressing the natural impetu- 
osity and courage of the troops. His 
arms and horse, in general, belong 
not to the public but the individual : 
his whole property is often vested, in 
these articles; and, as he receives no 
compensation in the event of losing 
them, his whole attention is naturally 
turned towards their preservation. 
This single circumstance, as must be 
obvious, may often be productive of 
the most disastrous consequences; 
and has, on more than one occasion, 
proved fatal to the honor and reputa- 
tion of the Persian arms. p. 33, 


Although beef may be purchased 
in the nourkets, or bazars, it is not 
a favorite article of food among 
Persians. Cows and oxen are kept 
not so much for the sake of their 
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flesh, as of their milk, and for the 
purposes of agriculture. Sheep and 
goats cover the plains in numerous 
flocks; buffaloes are not common; 
and the asses are very small. ‘The 
forests of Ghilan and Mazanderaun 
are infested by lions, tigers, and 
bears; whilst hyznas, wolves, jack - 
alls, aud wild boars are every-where 
found. Hares, foxes, and deer, 
afford ample diversion to the sports- 
man; and, says Mr. M. K. 

the hunting in Persia is, in general, 
very delightful; but the most amus- 
ing, in my opinion, is th at of the ante- 
lope and hawk. As the speed of the 
antelope far exceeds that of the swift- 
est creyhound, his velocity is imped- 
ed by the hawk, which, tluttering be- 
tween his eyes, repeatedly strikes him 
on the forehead, and, in this manner, 
retards his fight, until he is seized by 
the dogs. The zebras, or wild asses, 
are found in the plains in the inte- 
rior; but are in general so wild, and 
so fleet, that few horses can overtake 
them. p. 42. 

Of this Geographical Memoir 
above three hundred pages are oc- 
cupied by the description of Fars, 
Laristan, Khuzistan, lrak, Ardelan, 
Azerbijan, Ghilan, Mazanderaun, 
Asterabad, Khorazan, Balkhb, Seis- 
tan, Kerman, Mekran, Sind, Cabul, 
the Pashalick of Baghdad, the Pa- 
shalick of Orfa, Armenia, Georgia, 
Mingrelia, Daghestan, and Shirvan, 

Of these provinces, Fars (the an- 
cient Persis) seems to be the most 
abundant in vestiges of former 
ages. The magnificent ruins of 
Persepolis (situated on the road 
Jeading to Ispahan, at the distance 
of thirty miles from Shirauz) are 
noticed with due respect, yet briefly, 
by Mr. M. K. for, (as he observes, 
in p. 76) the accounts given by 
Chardin, Le Bruyne, and Niebuhr, 
are so accurate that any minute de- 
tail respecting those veuerable re- 


mains, would be superfluous. But 
he deseribes some other very inter- 
esting monuments of antiquity still 
existing in this province, and little 
known to Europeans. Such as the 
ruins of Firozcabad, a city, which 
once veeupied much of 

a plain about seventeen miles in 
Jength,: and half) that distance in 
breadth. They consist of the ditch, 
which imcloses au area of at least 
seven miles in circumference, and in 
some places sixty-eight paces in 
breadth; a Stone pillar, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, and 
tweuty in diameter at the base; and 
the remnants of a square edifice, dif- 
fering in form and style from any 
around it. Lt is built of hewn stone, 


and linked wgether with clamps of 


iron. The remains of the Altush 
Kadda, or fire temple, of Firoze Shah, 
are ou the opposite side ot the plain. 
This appears to have been a building 
with three immense domes, and three 
sinall apartments befure and behind, 
arched with small rough stones, and 
cemented with lime. -The above are 
the only antiquities worthy of remark 
in the plain of Firozcabad, but, about 
seven miles from hence, on the road 
to Shireuz, is a basso-relievo of two 
colossal figures on horseback. They 
are cut in the smouthed suctace of a 
rock, contiguous to a small bridge. 
p- 68. 

‘The forms also of kings and war- 
riors may be seen, sculptured 
among the mountains and preci- 
pices of Shapour, where stood an 
ancient city, destroyed by Alex- 
ander the Great, and rebuilt by 
Shapour (Sapor, the son of Arta- 
xerxes, who founded the Saponian 
dynasty). Many considerable ves- 
tiges of the city are still visible 
(p. 65). And we find mention of 
an extraordinary building situated 
on the road from Persepolis to 
Ispahan, and bearing a uae, which, 
in Persian, signifies “* The throne of 
Solomon.” The pillar of a gateway 
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here exhibits an inscription, from 
which it would appear that this edi- 
fice was coeval with the palace of 
Persepolis ; and near it are other re- 
mains of antiquity. p. 78. 

In the province of Irak (accord- 
ing to our author, p. 125) the city 
of Hamadan stands upon, or near 
the site of, ancient Ecbatana, where 
is still shown a tomb, said to con- 
tain the bodies of Esther and Mor- 
decai; and, not far from Hamadan, 
in the mountain of Elwund, (swp- 
posed to have been the mount 
Orontes of Diodorus) is an inserip- 
tion on a rock, the characters of 
which resemble those of Persepolis, 
and the Babylonian bricks. 

At Kangawur, a small town be- 
tween Hamadan and Kermans!aw, 
are the ruins of a magnificent 
temple, or palace, the construction 
of which is ascribed, by the people, 
to supernatural beings, the Gins, 
or Genii (p. 129). ‘There are like- 
wise at Besittoun and at Kerman- 
shaw several most remarkable 
sculptures among the rocks: one, 
an iuscription in Greek letters on 
the side of a stone door, has been 
nearly obliterated, and its place 
supplied by a grant of land for the 
niaintenance of a neighbouring cara- 
vanserai. ‘This grant is recorded 
in modern Arabic. p. 131. 

At Taki Bostan, near the city of 
Kermanshaw, are some admirable 
monuments of antiquity, which 
have been noticed by Otter, Ives, 
Khojeh Abdul Kerraem (in his 
Memoirs, translated by Mr. Glad- 
win) Count Ferrieres, Sauvebeeut, 
Olivier, and others. (p. 1532). Al- 
though the great cities of Babylon, 
Nineveh, Ctesiphon, and Seleucia, 
which, in former times, were the 
boast of Chaldea, or Mesopotamia, 
have long since yielded their places 
to the Arab’s humble tent, yet the 


Pashalick of Bagdad still furnishes 
ample subject of .investigation to 
the antiquarian traveller. An ex- 
traordinary pyramid, one hundred 
and ninety feet high, and one hun- 
dred in diauieter, composed entirely 
of sun-dried bricks, is denominated 
by Europeans the Tower of Babel, 
and regarded as coeval with the 
remains of ancient Babylon. That 
this pyramid is hollow, would ap- 
pear from an opening about an 
hundred feet from the bottom: no 
inquisitive person, however, has yet 
been found sutliciently bold to 
enter and explore its recesses. 
p- 253. 

Of the mighty Babylon, Mr. 
M. K. in company with Captain 
Frederick, examined the remains in 
i808. ‘These extend for many 
miles about the modern town of 
Hilleh. An immense pyramidical 
structure, formed of bricks, and ce- 
mented with bitumen and layers of 
reeds, may be supposed the Temple 
of Belus.. This building is qua- 
drangular, nine hundred paces in 
circumference, and about two hun- 
dred and twenty feet at the utmost 
height. In it are many long and 
narrow cavities, or passages, which 
now afford shelter to jackalls, 
hyenas, and other noxious animals 
(p. 273). From a second eminence 
of greater elevation, although not 
so large, (ascribed by the Arabs to 
Nimrod ) the River Euphrates may 
be seen in its various windings 
through the plain of Shinar. Here 
are found bricks inseribed with ar- 
row-headed characters, like those 
of the Persepolitan sculptures, 
p- 275. 

We are sorry that our limits will 
not allow us to accompany Mr. 
M. K. any farther on his ex- 
cursion, amidst the ruins of Baby- 
lon; but we shall remark that he 
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meutiens (in p. 282) a circum: 
stance confirming the opinion of 
Dr. Vincent (in opposition to D’An- 
ville) on the subject of an ancient 
city. With this circumstance the 
learned Dean does not appear to 
have been acquainted, and it there- 
fore more powerfully corroborates 
his opinion. 

We now turn to the description 
of Susiana. It is chiefiy the result 
of our author's actual observations, 
made during a journey through 
that province in the year 1810. He 
examines, with every appearance of 
impartiality, the conjectures re- 
specting Susa, offered by two emi- 
nent writers: Dr. Vincent, who 
supposes that great city to bave oc- 
cupied the site of modern Shuster ; 
and Major Rennell, who would 
place it where the extensive ruins 
of Shus are still visible. In sup- 
port of the Doctor's opinion, con- 
siderable ruins may be seen also 
at Shuster; whilst a tomb, which 
tradition had assigned to Daniel, the 
prophet, is, with due veneration, 
preserved at Shus, and this circum. 
stance favors the conjecture of 
Major Renuell, which, from many 
other considerations, our author is 
induced to adopt. p. 97. 

We shall here observe that, from 
the “ Oriental Geography of Ebn 
Haukal” (2n Arabian traveller, who 
wrote in the tenth century of our 
wra, and whose work has been 
translated by Sir Williain Ouseley) 
it would appear that the bones of 
Daniel had been, by command of 
Abou Mousa Ashaari (in the 
seventh century) so interred, as to 
be coucealed from view; and that 
a bay, or guif of the river, coverec! 
that prophet’s grave, “ which may 
be seen ” (adds Ebn Haukal, p. 76) 
“ by any one who dives to the bot- 
tom of the water.” Here we have 


not any mention of a tomb: it had 
not been erected, we may reason- 
ably conclude, whe the Arabian 
travéller composed his account of 
Susiana; and, in fact, Mr. Mac- 
donald Kianeir describes the edi- 
fice, called Daniel’s ten), as small, 
and apporenily modern (p. 100). 
Yet niuch respect is due, in our 
opinion, to local tradition; and the 
spot, which eight or aine hundred 
years azo, was covered with water, 
may now be dry. 

Of Khbuzistan, or Susiana, the 
most fertile territories are divided 
among five hostide chiefs—one of 
whom is an Arab; the other four 
are Persiaus and brothers, 


who have each a castle, or fortified 
village, from which they, make fre- 
quent sallies, and carry off the com 
and cattle o! their rivals. To enable 
the reader to form some faint idea of 
the detestable system which has re- 
duced these fine countries to their 
present state of barbarism, I will here 
relate an anecdote of one of these 
chieis, whom Mr. Menteith and my- 
self had occasion to visit, in our wa 

from Shusier to Shirauz in the month 
of March, 1810, at the time when the 
first crops were ready for the sickle, 
Our road lying through the district of 
Ram Hormus, and not far from the 
villages ot three of the brothers, we 
alternately became their guests. On 
the secoud day, at the house of the 
youngest of the four, and just as we 
bad finished our breakfast, he came 
into the room armed and equipped as 
if prepared to set out on an expedi- 
tion. In the course of conversation 
he inquired how we had been treated 
by his relation on the preceding day, 
aud, without giving us time to reply, 
added, that, as he kuew him to Lea 
scurcy dog, and inca pable of exercising 
the righis of hospitality, he woul 

vive us ample revenge by loading our 
cattle (if we would allow them to ac- 
company him in his intended excur- 
sion) with as much wheat and barley 
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as they were able to carry. We 
thanked him tor his generosity, but 
told him, that, as we had no reason to 
complain of the manner in which we 
had been entertained by his brother, 
we could not possibly avail ourselves 
of his kind offer. He shortly after- 
wards withdrew; and, mounting his 
horse, issued forth at the head of his 
adherents. He was absent the greater 
part of the day, and returned towards 
the close of the evening, with an im- 
mense booty. The quarrels of these 
chiefs not unfrequently prove fatal to 
themselves and to their followers. 
They are, in that event, suminoned to 
attend the tribunal of the Beglerbeg 
at Bebahan; and he, whose suit is 
sustained with the largest sum of 
money, is in no fear of losing his 
cause, p. 93. 


The wandering tribes, whether 
Persian or Arabiau, which inhabit 
Susiana, pay but little respeet to 
the governor of Shuster, although 
his authority is severely exercised 
in the towns and villages of that 
province. ‘The Persian tribes,” 
says our author, 


do not cften descend into the plain: 
for, as they have ever been a lawless 
and disorderly banditti, they preter 
the fastnesses of the mountains, 
where they can carry on their depre- 
dations with a greater degree of im- 
punity. Mr. Monteith and myself, 
in our journey across the desert from 
Shuster to Ram Hormuz, encountered 
a party of one of these tribes, and 
happily succeeded, not only in beat- 
ing them off, but in making a prisoner 
of one of their leaders, whom we car- 
ried back to the city. We had no 
sooner arrived, than I lodged a formal 
complaint against him, with Meerza 
Sheftee, the governor, demanding, in 
the name of the ambassador, thai he 
should be publicly punished. The 
Meerza, with whom we were person- 
ally acquainted, fairly confessed his 
inability to punish the prisoner; and 
gave it as his advice, that we should 


avail ourselves of an offer which he 
had made, to conduct us in safety 
through the desert, provided he re 
ceived his pardon. We accordingly 
next merning set out a second time, 
escorted by sixty chosen horsemen of 
the samme banditti, that had attempted 
to niurder us on the preceding day; 
nor did they offer to quit us unul we 
entered the valley of Ram Hormuz, 
a distance of near seventy miles: 
when we made them a trifling present, 
and they returned to their hoines. 
p. 95. 


We cannot any longer follow 
Mr. M. K. through the various sec- 
tions of his Geographical Memoir, 
which is closed by an Appendix 
containing routes and remarks by 
Mr. Webb, Nejf Ali Khan, Hajy 
Mahomed Ali Khan-Genjevee, Ma- 
homed Sadick; also by a French 
gentleman, by Meer Yusoph a 
Deen, Meerza Ali Nackee, Cap- 
tain Christie, Lieutenant Pottin- 
ger, Captain Grant, Lieutenant 
Snodgrass, Major Campbell, Lien- 
tenant Colonel Scott, and the au- 
thor himself, who concludes his 
work with some remarks on the ex- 
pediency of a plan, suggested by 
Sir John Malcolm, for taking pos- 
session of an island in the Persian 
gulf. The island proposed as a 
British settlement was Karack ; or 
rather Kharak, if we adopt the 
method used by Sir William Jones, 
Richardson, Gladwin, and other 
grammarians, to express the guttu- 


ral sound which distinguishes & 
from ¢. Both these letters occur 


in the name of 51s Kharak: the 
c in Karack is redundant; but the 

of several other names, our au- 
thor has expressed by kh, exactly as 
we should write it: thus, in Bok- 
hava, \)\=, (p. 180). We find it how- 
ever, in p. 178, written Bockhare, 
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where the c appears superfluous. 
To Bochara also (p. 419) an ob- 
jection might perhaps be raised ; 
for, although geographers, who 
compose their works in Latin, for 
& generally use ch, yet it is prob- 
able that a mere English reader 
would pronounce these letters as in 
chariot, cherry, church, &c. We 
therefore prefer Bokhara, as Mr. 
M. K. has written it in p. 180, in 
other parts of his Memoir, and in 
his map. 

On the same principles, Khuzis- 
tan, ws our author has written 
Owe in the map, seems to us 
perfectly correct. In the book we 
fiad Kuzistan, without hk. 


‘To distinguish the guttural ¢ 
(ghain) from yr Gaf, or Gauf, 
(simple g) the characters usually 
adopted by orientalists are gh ; and 
Mr. Macdonald Kinneir very pro- 
perly expresses .Ne by ghelaum 
jimttX by Daghestan, &c. We 
might, accordingly, supply an A in 
Bagistan, (p.156) Maraga, (p .36) 
Karebag (p. 149), &c. and read 
Baghistan {ssl Maragha (or 


Maraghah ) 2=\,«, and Karabagh 
ELL, &c. 

The name of a city, mentioned 
in p. 179, signifies, according to 
Mr. M.K. “ the seat of the king,” 
and is written Merv Shah Jehan. 
Sir William Jones, in his “ De- 
scription of Asia” calls it Meru 
Shahjan, and trauslates it “ the de- 
light of kings.” We shall not here 
discuss the signification of this 
name, but must remark, that, in 
writing Shahjan, Sir William is sup- 


ported by the best Persian Far- 
hangs, or dictionaries, whilst we 
have reason to know that the first 
member of the name Marv or 
Merv, as our author expresses it, 
(iu One syllable) approximates more 
to the true pronunciation, ‘than Sir 
William Jones’s Meru : in aécurate 


nianuscripts we find it goles ye 
and sometimes (sg): the last 


syllable being always ¢y4> jan. 
Minute poiuts, however, like 
these, by no means affect the in- 
trinsic value of a work; and, from 
our noticiag matters in themselves 
so unimportant, it may be reason- 
ably inferred that the Memoir af- 
fords but little subject for censure. 
The large and. very handsome 
map is dedicated (like the book) to 
Sir John Malcolm. We have 
already ascertained that it differs in 
some circumstances from the map 
of Persia annexed by Professor 
Wahl to bis admirable German 
work on Asiatic geography, (“¢ Alles 
und Neus Vorder und Mittel Asien’’) 
which, with all its faults (and they 
are numerous) we have hitherto 
considered better (in general) as it 
certainly is fuller, than any other, 
although London, within a few 
years, has produced two that may 
be considered very good, when 
compared with those before pub- 
lished. The excellent and beauti- 
ful maps constructed by De la Ro- 
chette and Barbie du Bocage, are 
on a smaller scale, and more parti- 
cularly adapted to the illustration 
of ancient history; but the oppor- 
tunities of local observation, which 
our ingenious author enjoyed, must 
have given him considerable ad- 
vantages over the most learned 
compiler; and that he has availed 
himself of these advantages, will 
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probably be found, on a close exa- 
mination of his map. 
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This work is dedicated to 
Eari Moira. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Kirkland 
informs us that his father Dr. Kirk- 
land was a pupil of Dr. William 
Holbrook, who practised Surgery at 
Loughborough. ‘lhe latter was a 
disciple of the old school, and a close 
imitator of Wiseman. Dr. Kirkman 
attended the lectures of Drs. Law- 
rence and Nicolls in 1745, and then 
first began to enter into the beauties 
of the science of medicine and sur- 
gery. tlis enterprising genius was 
soon discerned, and in the course of a 
few years he practised with a success 
seldom witnessed. Mr. Kirkman 
acquaints us with the discovery made 
by his father in dissecting an ulcer- 
ated leg, and the influence it had on 
his after-practice. [le states that as 
his father's manuscript was left to be 


published at his discretion, and as 
some most essential facts necessary 
for an elucidation of this practice 
were communicated verbally, from 
line to time, he feels himself re- 
sponsible for their being clearly ex- 
plamed. He engages to show by a 
chain of reasoning, the result of long 
experience, that the recent ulcer and 
the inveterate one of long standing 
require the same treatment :—wi.h 
lits. difference only, that, iu the 
former, the disease is slight, aud 
more easily cured; but, in the latter, 
it must first be reduced to a recent 
ulcer, or, in other words, cured 
beture it can be healed. Mr. Kirk- 
mau feels convinced that an expla- 
nation of the principle and system 
in the cure of ulcers, with the mode 
of treatment adapted to that princi- 
ple, is a desideratum in medical sur- 
gery, even at this day. The practice, 
however, is not confined here, for it 
extends to every part of the body, to 
the removal of obstruction and in- 
flammation, whether with or without 
ulcer, when the lymph is in the state 
he has described. Where this treat- 
ment does not apply, it is pointed 
out in the “ Medical Surgery,” to 
which this may be considered, in 
part, the key. 
The contents will best elucidate 
the nature of the work. 

Chap. 1. On the cure of wounds by 
an immediate union of the divided parts— 
Chap. 2. On the cure of ulcers follow- 
ing wounds—Chap. 3. On recent ulcers 
that will not admit of cure by agglutina- 
tion—Chap. 4. On the use of sponge 
after amputation—Chap. 5. On wounds 
of the Nerves, Tencons, and Ligaments— 
Chap. 6. Coutusions and ulcers follow- 
ing tiem—Chap. 7. On ulcers accom- 
panying fractured bones—-Chap. 8, 
On ulcers following gun-shot wounds-— 
Chap. 9. On Chronic uleers-—Chap,. 10. 
ditto following wounds—Chap. 11. ditto 
succeeding abscesses—Chap. 12. ditto 
not preceded by an abscess—Chap. 15. 
The different stages of a recent ulcer— 
Ciap. 14. On ulcers with callvas lips— 
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Chap. 15. On ulcers accompanied with 
round edges—-Chap. 16. On ulcers from 
bad habit of body--Chap. 17. Chronic 
uleer of the Thumb—Chap. 18. Chroric 
tumor of the Thumb—Conciusion—On 
the restoration of ost parts. 


Of these we have selected the 
12th chapter as a specimen. 


On Chrenic Ulcers not preceded by au 
Abscess. 


These are chiefly situated in the legs, 
and are caused by whatever weakens 
the part. The vessels being incapable 
of performing their office, obstruction 
follows: the stagnating juices also 
become ropy, and in time, are dissolved 
into a thin sharp ichor, which, by cor- 
roding the herrea 4 it is contained in, 

roduces a solution of continuity. 
This dees not generally happen, till a 
great part of the vessels of the leg are 
obstructed; and thus these ulcers, 
from their very first appearance, require. 
the same treatment, as much as an 
ulcer following a wound, that is become 
¢hronic from length of time, or from 
neglect does; because the vessels have 
Jong been in an impervious state. 

Now the vessels of the legs are more 
liable to be weakened than those of 
any other part of the body, the juices 
having a tendency to fall downwards, 
and the lymphatics being overcharged, 
the fluids are more liable to stagnate, 
from the difficulty with which they 
ascend in the circulation, for the very 
weight of the body may tend to produce 
this weakness. The legs are known 
to become weak from different employ- 
ments. 

Since then the vessels of the leg are 
Jiable to become obstructed, and thence 
to be accompanied with ulcers, it is no 
wonder that in this part, chronic ulcers 
should often follow contusions, frac- 
tures, ill-cured abscesses, or whatever 
accideit may have caused this weak- 
ness. Accordingly we find that where- 
ever the vessels of the legs have been 
thus weal:ened, and care has not been 
taken to restore them tc; and preserve 


them in, their natural pristine state, by 
the laced stocking or the roller, tumor, 
obstruction, inflammation, and in 
length of time a solution of continuity 
follow. These ulcers also, may have 
their rise sometimes trom cold. 

But perhaps there is net a more fre- 
quent cause of «hronic ulcers in. the 
legs, than pregnancy. Every one knows 
that the legs of women during gesta- 
tion, are often distended and. tuch 
swelled, from the bivod and juices being 
retarded in their return towards the 
heart ; and likewi-e by the piessure of 
the fetus upon the iliac veins. And 
though the swelling subsides after 
delivery, yet the vessels very frequently 
do not again resume their former state 
of strength and elasticity; and where 
succeeding pregnancies happen, they 
are from time to time so much weaken- 
ed, that an obsiruction of lymph suc- 
ceeds, and in some years, an ulcer, if not 
attended to by the timely application of 
bandage, is frequently, though erro- 
neously, attributed to that change of 
lite which takes place after child-bear- 
ing, and a numberof useless medicines 
are frequently given, to remove a com- 
plaint that never existed. 

There are, however, chronic ulcers of 
the legs, which take their rise from a 
very ditierent cause, the obstruction 
being occasioned by rigidity, instead of 
relaxation. ‘This seems to be adisease 
of the skin, which becomes hard and 
contracted, and the leg instead of being 
swelled, is reduced to a lesser size ; but 
even in this case, a thin ichor corrodes 
the vessel in which it is contained.' 

The nature and cause of chronic 
ulcers being explained, we are next to 
point out the diticrence betwixt chronic 
ulcers arising from bad habit of body, 
and those we have just mentioned, in 
which inquiry we shall adopt the plan 
already pursued. 

If in recent ulcers which follow a 
wound, or abscess, or the like, guod 
miatter is discharged, and healthful 
granulations rise up, it is plain the 
habit of body is not bad, as these cir- 
cumstances cannot happen unless the 


* These ulcers are often unattended with inflammation, and admit of cure, from the 
first, by the roller. This is one cause why bandage has been indiscriminately used, 
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juices are mild. If the same ulcer 
degenerates into a sordid state, it must 
consequently be owing to some other 
cause, unless the habit is become 
bad, by absorption of matter 

Now in order tu know exactly from 
what cause a recent ulcer at first be- 
comes sordid, we must learn whether 
it became so without much intlamma- 
tion, and whether the lips of the 
ulcer became gradually thicker, or the 
adjacent parts more swelled or relaxed 
than they ought to be, and whether 
it has been progressively getting worse. 
These circumstances having taken 
place manifestly show, that the cause 
of this degeneracy is not from a bad 
habit of body, as the juices are mild, 
but that the indigestion of the ulcer, 
must therefore originate from weakness 
and obstruction. 

But if a flux of acrid lymph from a 
bad habit of body is suddenly dis- 
charyzed into the sore, the lips do not 
become gradually thicker, but are in- 
stantly inflamed, and every part of the 
ulcer is jagged, by the ichor destroying 
the ends of the vessels. 

Now in irritable habits a sudden in- 
flammation with indigestion may 
follow from improper applications to 
the part ; but this is soon known, for 
if such applications are used to take off 
the irritability, the disturbance will 
cease, 

The same may follow, if the limb 
has been long hung down, and this 
is easily remedied, by placing the limb 
in an horizontal position, which proves 
the great advantage of rest in all ul- 
cers. 

Now with regard to ulcers which 
take place without being preceded by a 
wound, the locality may be known by 
the leg having gradually become weak, 
and the patient in a good state of health 
at the same time. Ifthe part has pre- 
viously sutfered by any accident, as 
fracture or contusion, &c. the cause of 
weakness is evident. 

Sometimes in ulcers, the veins are 
become dilated, or varicose, but it is 
equally evident that the disease has 
been Jong taking place, as the dilatation 
of the veins is slow in its progress. 
Indeed the length of time the part has 
been diseased may be guessed at, by 
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the degree of dilatation the veins have 
undergone. 

Ulcers which arise from the cause 
just mentioned, are mostly situated iu 
parts where the action of the muscles 
do not so much assist the circulation of 
the fluids ; for when in the legs, they 
first appear about the ancles, upon the 
skin, or onthe side of the leg between 
the ancle and calf, in these cases, the 
application of the laced stocking is 
absolutely necessary. 





CAMBRIAN PICTURES ; 
OR, EVERY ONE HAS ERRORS. 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 

BY ANN OF SWANSEA. 

An Age of pain does not atone fora 
moment of guilt. T. Cornritie. 
If that adversity which arises from loss 
of fortune fix our attachment stronger 
towards the friend that suffers, and force 
us to new efforts to assist him, the loss of 
innocence, when it happens from no 
habitual depravity, forms a much stronger 
motive to exertion, when those who have 
fallen struggle to raise themselves up. 
SETHoOs. BOOK VII. 
LONDON : 
Newman, 12mo. 1813. pp. 777. 
Clark, Printer. 





The novel is introduced by a 
curious Preface, containing a long 
declumatory oration on the superior 
advantages of matrimony over a 
state of single blessedness. 

Augustus Mortimer, by his mar- 
riage with the daughter of a re- 
spectable clergyman, had incurred 
the inveterate displeasure of his 
father, Lord Dungarvon, who sacri- 
ficed the dearest interests of his son 
to an overbearing pride and an 
uncouguerable partiality for nobility. 
Augustus, on his union with tbe 
object of his affections, had been 
denied access to his parents. His 
father indeed presented bim with a 
commission in the army: he was 
ordered abroad, and fell in the 
service of his country. His wife, 
entrusted to the care of Sir Owen 
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Llewellyn, brought him a son in his 
absence, but-did not long survive her 
husband. The generous Welshman 
took the orphan boy under his pro- 
tection, and with his daughter 
Adeline was Henry educated as a 
brother. Having gone through the 
general routine of classical learning, 
he was destined to pursue his studies 
in the University. Here be contract- 
ed a strict friendship with the Hen. 
Horatio Delamere, by whom he was 
invited to spend the vacation at the 
mansion of his father, Lord Narbeth. 
Our hero was by this means intro- 
duced to his haughty Grandfather, 
and destined by him to retrieve the 
dishonor attached to his family by 
his father’s imprudent alliance. Pro- 
posals were accordingly made to 
him on behalf of the Duchess of 
Inglestield, who united to an immense 
fortune the additional charm of 
having already buried two husbands, 
and being as deformed in her mind 
as in her person. Under pain of 
the Peer’s displeasure, the high-spirit- 
ed youth dared to refuse the splendid 
ofier. The Duchess, irritated to 
madness, contrived a plan for his 
compulsory compliance, which was 
immediately put into execution. He 
was seized by some men ina dark 
wood, hurried on-board ship, con- 
veyed to Ravenhill Castle, the 
Duchess’s seat, and immured in a 
dungeon. Having with some dith- 
culty escaped, he was retaken, and 
again conveyed to the castle. The 
Duchess, however, on the point of 
death, entreats his forgiveness and 
liberates her prisoner. 

A most affecting story is here 
interwoven with the tale. Lady Julia 
Belville, daughter of the Duchess by 
her first husband, was clandestinely 
married to Mr. Neville, her tutor. 
The circumstauce being known to 
her mother, he is torn from her 
arms on her bridal night ; the lovely 
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female loses her reason, and wanders 
about the mansion, repeating ler in- 
coherent ravings to her inhuman 
mother. 

In the mean time, the fine form and 
mental endowments of Adeline, 
had attracted the notice of nume- 
rous admirers, all of whom proved 
unsuccessful in wooing the gentle 
maid. ‘The long-lost Henry, too, 
returned to his favorite Welsh 
mountains, and confessedthe power of 
her charms. Determined, however, 
to conceal his passion, he pined 
away in solitary anguish. Often had 
the worthy Sir Owen endeavoured 
to worm the secret from his breast, 
in vain: accident at length discover- 
ed it. The father instantly flew to 
his daughter, and entreated her to 
bestow her hand on Henry Morti- 
mer; she gave her consent, and he 
was united tothe idol of his affections. 
Years glided on in uninter-upted 
felicity, and Adeline gave birth toa 
son. Horatio Delamere, the bosom 
friend of Mortimer, paid a visit to 
Dolegelly Castle, the mansion of Sir 
Owen, who was now gone to his 
father’s house. Horatio was not more 
distinguished for his elegant person, 
than his accomplished manners and 
intellectual acquirements. He saw 
Adeline and loved her, and she re- 
turned his flame. Aware of the im- 
propriety of indulging his unlawful 
love, he determined to leave the 
country, and forget his passion on 
the classic shores of Italy. Unfor- 


tunately, however, his friend Morti-> 


mer was summoned to London to at- 
tend Lord Dungarvon, who had lost 
his only son and was himself on his 
death-bed. To his friend Horatio he 
entrusted Adeline. Delamere, nolong- 
er master of himself, prevails on her to 
consent to his desires, and their mu- 
tual guilt is sealed in one moment of 
voluptuous bliss. Remorse succeeds 
to rapture, and Delamere leaves 
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Adeline a prey to the corrosions of 
despair. ‘The unfortunate victim of 
illicit love breathes her last on the 
arrival of her husband. Henry, 
inconsolable at her loss, in vain at- 
tempts to assuage the violence of his 
grief, until he discovers a letter in 
the hand-writing of Adeline, confess- 
ing her crime, and the cause of her 
death. He meets Horatio at her 
tomb, generously forgives him, and, 
on the verge of death, recommends 
his son to his protection. 

A variety of characters are intro- 
duced into the novel to diversify the 
incidents. Our limits will not allow 
us to expatiate on them, but we have, 
among others,a rich Nabob, and his 
wife, the counterpart of Mrs. Mala- 
prop in Sheridan's Rivals; their son, 
and danghter; the latter of whom, 
being rejected by Mortimer, marries 
Sir Edward Perceval. Sir Edward 
had dissipated all his fortune, and 
mortgaged his estates—but having a 
handsome daughter of whom Lord 
Clavering is enamoured, he consents 
to their union on, the promise of a 
certain sum of money to redeem his 
estates. Rosa Perceval, however, 
prefers Hugh Montgomery, son of 
the aforesaid Nabob, to whom she 
is married after a variety of strange 
adventures. We have a boisterous 
Welsh Baronet with a nervous wife, 
and a headstrong daughter, who at 
length trips to Gretna Green, with 
a dashing captain. An _ honest 
Cambrian and his maiden sister, 
contribute not a little to the humor 
of the piece. In short, the variety of 
personages and bustling nature of 
the incidents, render the story more 
lively and interesting, than most of 
the novels which have lately fallen 
under our notice. 
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The advertisement to this little 
volume, informs us that its contents 
are given on the authority of Mon- 
sieur Stekling, who in 1784, was 
a member of the Council of State 
to the Empress Catherine, and who 
collected them from persons acta- 
ally present, when the circumstances 
recorded took place: each witness 
guaranteeing the authenticity of the 
narrative of which he was the nar- 
rator. They were afterwards pub- 
lished at Paris from these docu- 
ments, by the Couut D’Escherny, 
and are now from his work entitled 
** Mélanges de Littérature, d’His- 
toire, de Morale, de Philosophie, 
&c.” translated for the benefit of 
the English admirers of powerful 
talents, displayed in an elevated 
station. 

The additional light here thrown 
upon the private character of the 
great founder of the Russian Em- 
pire, does not render him more 
captivating. He seems indeed far 
better fitted to govern and improve 
anation, emerging from barbarism, 
than to shine in the later periods 
of civilization and refinement. Firm- 
ly intent on one momentous object, 
he appliedto it all the undaunted 
vigor of a mighty and an unpolished 
mind, being too busy with his ex- 
tended plans and unnumbered pro- 


jects, to correct those weaknesses 


of temper which embitter our exist- 
ence, and shade our brighter qua- 
lities, or to cultivate the tender 
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charities and milder affections whieh 
render life delightful. His sallies 
of passion, his strange inconsist- 
encies, his admirable perseverance, 
his proud condescensions, and his 
wondertul partiality for executing 
summary justice, by caning his 
prime ministers, and lis cabin boys, 
are here exhibited in a very edify- 
ing manner. We give the follow- 
ing specimen of his contempt for 
superstition, and of his resolution 
not to expose it, when detected by 
his sagacity. He probably conceived 
that its influence was beneficial over 
a people, to whose barbarous man- 
ner it was well adapted. 

When he was in a town of Po- 
land, he heard a great deal of a mi- 
raculous image of the Virgin, which 
shed tears during mass, and he deter- 
mined to examine clusely this cele- 
brated miracle. The image being at 
some height from the ground, he ask- 
ed for a ladder, which he imounted; 
and perceiving, upon examination, 
two small holes near the eyes of the 
figure, he put his hand upon the cap, 
and took oif the wig, together with a 
part of the skull, while some monks, 
who were at the feet of the ladder, 
looking quietly at the Czar, and not 
imagining that he could so soon dis- 
cover the fraud, trembled upon see- 
ing the head of their miraculous vir- 
gin thus dishonored. The Czar 
found within the head a small reser- 
voir of water, the top of which was 
on a level with the eyes; and which 
contained some very small fish, whose 
motion agitating the water, caused 
it to flow slowly, and in small quan- 
tities to the hole made in the corners 
of theeyes. He descended from the 
ladder without endeavouring to unde- 
ceive the devotees, or any other per- 
son, and, turning to the monks, cvol- 
ly said to them, “ That is a very sin- 
gular image.” pp. 51,2. 

On the whole, then, we rise from 
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the perusal of these anecdotes, with 
a deep conviction of the impartial- 
ity of Providence, in dispensing to 
the most brilliant characters, those 
most ludicrous frailties, which 
the dull deride, and the admirers 
of greatness mourn. With a high 
esteem for the prominent features 
of Peter’s character, we yet feel sin- 
cere pity for the most glorious of 
those who fill the lefty situations 
in the scale of human greatness, and 
whoare thuspiaced beyond that salu- 
tary control, which public opinion 
exercises over humbler and happier 
individuals. 








A TREATISE 
ON THE LAW OF ACTIONS 
ON PENAL STATUTES, 
IN GENERAL, 

And on the several Statutes of Win- 
ton—21 Hen. viii. ce. 18.—2 and 3 
Hd. vi. c. 18,—and 5 of Eliz. c. 4, 

BY ISAAC ESPINASSE, 
Of Gray's Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
Causas age: perlege rubras 
Majorum leges. Juv. Sat. 14. 
LONDON: 
Butterworth, 1813, pp. 392. 
Wilks, Printer. 





Ir is truly observed by Mr. Es 
pinasse, in his preface, that the sub- 
ject of his book has not received 
that attention which its importance 
has demanded. Inintroducing the 
present work to the notice of the 
legal world, he acknowledges the 
favor with which his former works 
have been received,’ and apologises 
for an apparent prolixity in the re- 
petition of the words of the sta- 
tutes cited, after their purport has 
been clearly expounded.—The rea- 
son is obvious—Nothing is more ne- 


' We should have been happy to have published a list of Mr. E.’s works, accord- 
ing to our plan; but we have looked in vain for a recital of their titles in the leaves 


appended to the present volume. 
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eessary in practice than to have the 
precise expressions of the act—no- 
thing more disgusting in study, 
than to be compelled to peruse 
them. 

Actions upon the statute are 
such as are given by particular acts 
of Parliament, either for the speci- 
fic redress of a particular injury 
sustained by the aggrieved party, 
or for enforcing the statutes them- 
selves, by inflicting penalties for 
the breach of them, to be sued for 
by the informer.—The !st of these 
objects forms the basis of remedial, 
the second of penal, statutes ; the 
latter of which form the peculiar ob- 
ject of our author’s consideration. 

The treatise is very naturally 
divided into two parts; the first 
containing the nature and descrip- 
tion of penal. statutes as giving a 
right to the informer to recover the 
penalties—the particular modes of 
proceeding for the recovery of these 
penalties—and the pleadings and 
evidence necessary for the effectual 
prosecution of the offender, with 
the proceedings subsequent to con- 
viction up to judgment and execu- 
tion; and the second, a distinct 
examination of the statutes them- 
selves, the determinations of the 
courts on each of them, and the 
proceedings under them. ‘The ac- 
tions on which Mr. E. particularly 
dilates, are those against the Hun- 
dred upon the Statute of Winton ; 
on Stat. 21 Hen. 8. for non-resi- 
dence of the clergy; on 2 and 3 
Edw. 6th for subtraction of Tithes, 
&c.; and on the Sth of Eliz. relat- 
ing to apprentices. Of the labor 
and industry he has employed, Mr. 
E. speaks thus in his preface. 

+ 


What I want in talents, I have 
endeavoured to make up by industry ; 
every word and line of this Book has 
been written with my own hand, and 
every Case compared by myself. 


VOL. Il. N. Rev. 


Notwithstanding, however, all the 
care which I have bestowed on it, I 
feel sensibie that I may have often 
erred, and that mistakes will be 
found: but I hope the Profession 
will pronounce them few, unimpor- 
tant, and venial. p. vii. 


There is a very copious index 
added to the treatise, which greatly 
facilitates the work both of the 
pleader and the student: a list 
of the cases cited is also prefixed. 
It may be proper to observe that 
these are not quoted at length, but 
the most material points of law are 
extracted, and the statements of 
fact rendered as concise as possi- 
ble. 

We cannot help rejoicing that 
one chasm of legal practice is filled 
up; or suggesting that a much 
larger still remains. We allude to 
the most important department of 
human legislation; the theory of 
which has excited the attention of 
the most ardent philanthropists, 
and the most enlightened philoso- 
phers, We look in vain for a regu- 
lar and comprehensive work on 
the modes of proceeding in cases 
purely criminal : a work of which 
the books in present use, the Crown 
Circuit Companion, Assistant, and 
some volumes of Wentworth on 
Pleading, form only a part of the 
raw though invaluable materials. 
Without arrangement or apparent 
design, they mingle practice and 
principle in a most inconvenient 
and heterogeneous compound ; and 
are besides full of unnecessary tauto- 
logy and perplexity. We anxious- 
ly hope, therefore, for the appear- 
ance of some publication which 
shall be equally luminous and la- 
borious, and which, without expa- 
tiating on abstract theory, shall 
collect, azrange, and modify, the 
materials for practice. It would 
confer an inestimable favor on the 
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legal world; and would amply 
remunerate the diligence of its au- 
thor. 








ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, 
For the Use of Schools. 
BY JOHN BRADLEY, 
Private Tutor, Liverpool. 

The best way to learn any Science is 
to begin with a regular Sy stem, ora 
short and plain Scheme, well drawn up 
into a narrow compass, iVatts, 


LONDON: 
Lackington, 1813. Svo. pp. 158. 
Lung, Printer, Liverpool. 





Mr. Bradley hopes that this little 
treatise will be found to be com- 
piled with more geometrical preci- 
sion than those generally used in 
our public and private seminaries. 

We shall content ourselves with 
extracting his account of Russia. 
Mr. B. calculates the population of 
European Russia at 30,000,000—- 
the army 340,000—and the navy 
120 ships of war, of which 60 are 
of the line. After noticing the 
boundaries, divisions, islands, lakes, 
and rivers, he continues with a de- 
scription of the 


Sunrvacr and Crimate. To the 
Uralian mountains, may be added a 
chain between the Baltic and the 


White Sea; another in the south of 


‘Taurida; a ridge on the road between 
Petersburg and Moscow; and the 
great Altarian chain, which separates 
Siberia from Independent and Chi- 
nese Tartary. In the south of Eu- 
ropean Russia are many extensive 
platns, some of which are more than 
400 English miles in length; 
these are kept great flocks of sheep. 
Propvcrions. The northern parts 
are woody and marshy; and the 
suuthern provinces are, in general, 
very fertile, but badly cultivated. 
The former yield hemp, flax, tobacco, 
and barley: the latter adds to these, 
wheat, rice, millet, and olives. Be- 
sides the quadrupeds common to Nor- 
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way and Sweden, it has the sable, 
lynx, and camel. The iron and cop- 
per mines are principally in the Alta- 
rian mountains. On the isle of Ta- 
man, in the district of Perecop, is a 
spring of naphtha. 

Exports. From the White Sea. 
Pot ash, tallow, wax, hides, and hemp. 
From the Baltic. Besides the above, 
timber, grain, honey, furs, coarse li- 
nen, linseed oil, pitch, tar, feathers, 
hogs’ bristles, red leather, and cavear. 
From the Bluck Sea. Furs, salt beef, 
butter, cordage, sail cloth, cavear, 
grain and iron. From the Caspian. 
Furopean manufactures.—Carries to 
China, Siberian furs. 

Iuponts. Into the Baltic. Huard- 
ware, tin, lead, woollen cloth, wine, 
brandy, and West India produce. 
Tuto the Black Sea, Wine, fruit, cof- 
fec, silk, rice. Into the Caspian. 
Raw silk, dried fruits, saffron, spices, 
sulphur, naphtha, gold, and precious 
stones.—Russia receives tea, silk, and 
porcelain, from China, The anaual 
exports of Russia are estimated at 
170,000/. for grain; and 1,500,000/. 
ste rling, tor Lemp, flax, raw and ma- 
nufactured hides. 

In 1725, the exports to Great Bri- 


tain were 1,606,688/.—the imports 
from Great Britain, 233,996/.—the 


aunual trade on the Caspian is 
200,000/.—on the Black Sea, 700,000/. 
—with China, 400,000/. 

Russia is said to contain 565 towns, 
223 of which were built by the Em- 
press Catherine IT. 

Moscow, population 200,000, local 
situation, m. of European Russia.—Pe- 
tersburg, 180,000, 460 miles x. w. of 
Moscow.—Kolomna, 60,000, s. of Mos- 
cow.—Tula, 30,000, s. of Kolomna.— 
Riga, 27,000, 290 miles s.w. Peters- 
burg.—Ca iffa, 20,000, p.s.e. of the 
Crimea.—Cherson, 20,000, New Rus- 
sia, 200 n. wm. Caffa.—Jaroslawt, 
20,000, in the x. of eae —Astra- 
can, 18,000, 860 s.e. of Moscow.— 
Tobolsk, 15,000, 800 e. of Moscow.— 
Irkutsk, 12,000, 2800 s.s.@ of To- 
bolsk. —Revel, 11,000, 183 w. by s. of 
Petersburg.—Paw ‘low, 10,000, on the 
River Oka.—W ybure, 9, 000, 80 miles 
n.w. Petersburg.—Novo zorod, 7,000, 
125 m. s. by e. of Petersburg.—Odes+ 
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8a, 6,000, p. 100 miles w. of Cherson, 
—Toganrog, 6,000, p. 35 miles w. of 
Asoph,—Smuvleusko, 4,000, 360 miies 
s. of Petersburg. 

Chief Ports of Trade. Petersburg, 
Wyburg, Revel, Riga, Archangel, 
Cherson, Oczakow, Astracan. 

Moscow. The site of this city is 
greater than that of any other in Eu- 
rope. It isgsaid to contain 1000 places 
of public worship, of which 484 are 
under the establishment; in these, 
the bells, in general, are of an immo- 
derate size. Moscow is the centre of 
the inland commerce of Russia. 

Petersburg. The fowidation was 
laid by Peter the Great in 1703. - I 
is now the metropolis of Russia; the 
public buildings are very commodious 
und magnificent, and its commerce is 
extensive. 

Riga is opulent and the most com- 
mercial port in Russia, Petersburg 
excepted. It is situated about five 
miles up the Duno, over which isa 
floating bridge. The environs are 
deep and barren sands. 

Caffa vr Theodosia, has an excellent 
harbour. Itis, by the Turks, called 
the Constantinople of the Crimea. 

Cherson, the chief mart of the south 
of Russia, is so unhealthy in the 
months of July and August, that the 
opulent retire up the country. It was 
here that the humane Howard ended 
his days, and his memory is held in 
the highest veneration by the grate- 
ful inhabitants. 

Jaroslawl, a well-built trading town, 
onthe Wolga. Its manufactures of 
red leather, woollen, and linen are in 
great estimation. 

Astracan \s situated about 50 miles 
from the Caspian, on an island of the 
Wolga, and is surrounded by a Strong 
wall: ithas a good harbour, and en- 
joys an extensive commerce with Per- 
sia and India. The fish here are ex- 
cellent, and the salt met with in 
these parts is a considerable article 
of trade. 

Tobolsk is situated on a high hill 
of great extent. ‘The Inhabitants are 
chictly Mahometan Tartars and Rus- 
Sian exiles: their commerce with 
China is very considerable. 

Irkutsk contains about 360 wooden 


houses. The government of this 
name is the largest, but least peopled 
part of the empire. . 

Revel, a rich town, with a commo- 
dious harbour, in which part of the 
Russian fleet is laid up. Here are 
ood houses, fine gardens, aud a col- 
Eon with four protessors. It has an- 
nually two great fairs, which are well 
atiended by the English and Dutch 
merchants. 

Pawlow, on the Oka, is the Bir- 
mingham of Russia; its trade is ex- 
tensive, 

Wyburg, a fortified trading town. 
The commerce of its province Is 
chiefly carried on here. 

Novogoi od the great, once contain- 
ed 400,000 inhabitants, and was the 
great mart between Russia and the 
Hanseatic cities. 

Odessa is situated on a commodious 
bay of the Black Sea. In 1808, betore 
the first of May, 502 ships arrived. 
Grain is the chief export. 

Toganrog has a considerable trade, 
though the navigation is interrupted 
in the winter months, by ice: its en- 
virons are extremely fertile, This 
port is of gteat consequence te the 
marine of the Black Sea, and to the 
interest of Russia. 

The country, from Azoph to the 
Donetz, is extremely fertile, and in- 
habited by industrious Tartars. Pit 
coal is found almost on the surface, 
and there is an abundance of lime- 
stone and clay. 
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This poem is a professed imitation 
of the style of our northern minstrel. 
It consists of six books, each pre- 
faced by introductory verses, in the 
majestic measure of Spenser, which 
Campbell and Lord Byron have so 
successfully revived. Tis scenes are 
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laid in Ireland; and its events are 
supposed to take place at the last 
struggle of the family of Stuart for a 
crown, which it was too feeble to 
bear, and too proad quietly to resign. 
We will endeavour to give a brief 
outline of the story. 

Kilmannan, once a hero of more 
than chivalrous courage, is repre- 
sented as having seceded, together 
with his venerable partner, from the 
toils of war and the parade of 
courts to dignified ‘retirement. Lord 
Cormagh, their on!y son, of a proud 
and unbeunding spirit, and a lovely 
orphan, their ward, share the plea- 
sures of their hospitable mansion. 
The lady is beloved by the impe- 
tuous youth with an ardor which 
she cannot return, Ller heart was 
shared with Albert Fitzosborne, a 
gentle and courteous champion, and 
a tender though an impassioned 
lover. While matters are in this 
condition, an aged and silver-headed 
minstrel, in prophetic fury, foretels 
the approaching contest. To this 
prophecy, the Earl gives unbounded 
credit, and eagerly declares his 
resolution to gird on his sword once 
more and rush to battle—but this 
eagerness is somewhat damped by 
the earnest supplication of his wite 
and of Agnes. The latter retires to 
the recesses of the woods, to reflect 
on the momentous prediction; where 
she is met by the chief object of her 
anxieties, and hears and says unutter- 
able things. Thus engaged, they 
remain together in sweet converse, 
till the vesper bell calls them to the 
castle and to other devotions. 

On the following morning, the 
visions of the bard are realised in the 
arrival of a messenger from Lord 
Tyrconnel, with an exhortation to 
the Earl to arm in the defence of 
his sovereign. He is, however, 
prevailed on to remain at home. 
His haughty and impetuous son 


makes open proposels of mar- 
riage with Agnes, but is warmly 
opposed by his favored rival. Cor- 
magh urges the wish of her dying 
parents; Agnes hesitates aud trem- 
bles, and the Earl gently reproves 
her, for her refusal of his beloved 
son. Torn by contending feelings, 
Kilmannan pauses—for*the damsel 
was left in his power—and at 
length declares that he shall be 
rewarded with her hand who shall 
in martial prowess be found best to 
deserve it. After an affectionate 
parting with his amiable mistress, 
Albert departs with his train, amidst 
the tears, prayers, and blessings of 
his grateful domestics. 

Hostilities now commence with all 
the savage fury of civil contentions, 
but amidst these scenes of horror, 
Fitzosborne shines as conspicuous 
for gentleness as for valor. Even in 
warfare, he assuages more pangs 
than he inflicts. With all the envy 
of a fiend, and the hatred of a Zanga, 
Lord Cormagh accuses him of trea- 
son, but he repels the charge with 
honest fervor and rises from it 
covered with fresh glory. In vain, 
however, he strives to move his 
aceuser to remorse by offering his 
friendship. Inexorable hatred now 
reigns supreme and undivided in the 
breast of his hapless rival. 

In the ensuing battle, Albert 
appears in a loftier character than 
that of the lover or the chieftain. 
He exposes his life to save that of 
his deadly foe; carries him off from 
a whole host of foes, breathing 
curses against his preserver; and 
detesting life, as the boon of those 
virtues that he hated. Meantime, Mon- 
sachel the general is defeated and 
put to flight; but Albert rallies the 
men, in spirits the timid, and praises 
the courageous, till he has conduct- 
ed them to their camp in safety. 
There he writes a letter full of glow- 
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ing affection to his dear Agnes, and 
falls into gentle slumber interrupted 
by delightful visions of speedy re- 
union and unearthly bliss. He is 
soon however awakened by an assas- 
sin armed with a dagger, whom he 
discovers to be Lord Cormagh ; 
overcomes, unarmed, and sends him 
bound to an imer apartment. Unable 
to endure this indignity, the haughty 
chieftain escapes to the banners of 
William, and soon advances with a 
choseu detachinent of his monarch’s 
foes, to destroy Rohalla, his pater- 
aal mansion, the sacred seat of his 
childhood and of his ancestors, 
Nothing can exceed the horrorand 
astonishment of the aged inhabitants 
of the venerable abode at the news 
of the unnatural enemy they had te 
encounter. Relentless, however, he 
still proceeded and stormed the 
fortifications ; but not before Fitzos- 
borne had flown tothe succour of his 
friends and his mistress, and convey- 
ed them in safety to an obscure 
ruin. Thence, the lovers hasten toge- 
ther, at the request of the Earl ; and 
the wretched Cormagh arrives and 
profanes the sacred refuge of his de- 
spairing parents. Their awful curses 
are then thus denounced upon him : 
** Then take my curse,” Kilmannan said; 
“ Heavy on thy devoted head 
My execrations shall descend ; 
May deep distress thy bosom rend, 
And to thy horror-stricken eyes, 
‘Thy parents’ shades terrific rise! 
And should it ever be thy lot 
To own a father’s name ; 
May’st thou entreat, though heeded not ; . 
Be thou, abandoned, and forgot, 
Like me, borne dowa with shame. 
May st thou protracted pangs endure, 
Rack’d by disease, which knows no cure, 
When ail hell's torments round thee roll, 
Threat ning destruction to thy soul, 
Oh! may such dreadful miseries save, 
Redeeming thee from endless woe ! 
But here no pity shalt thou know, 
And none shall mourn around thy grave.” 
pp- 255,6. 
He now shudders and relents, 
and, torn by contending passions,— 


a prey to love, jealousy, shame, 
remorse, and terror, he attempts to 
rest at the castle. Here, struck with 
maduess, like a wan spectre, his mo- 
ther enters and almost imparts her 
heart-struck frenzy to her wretched 
son. She shortly after expires, 
breathing peace and pardon, and 
biessings on him who had brought 
her grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
Rent with unutterable anguish, he 
hurries from the castle, and once more 
joins the bands of William. 

After a fever that nearly brought 
lim to the tomb, Fitzosborne again 
joined the Hibernian standard, but 
in his progress, Agues was torn from 
him. She remained, however, secure 
in the English camp till the great and 
eventful battle. James was here de- 
feated, and Lord Cormagh slain, 
Supported by Albert and his father, 
he died contrite and imploring 
mercy. The generosity of William 
pardoned those his armshad subdued, 
and the widowed father was once 
more blessed in the complete happi- 
ness of his two foster children. 

In the introductory pieces of 
poetry, prefixed to each book, are 
several expressions of strong feeling 
on a certain question relating to 
Ireland, and too well known to need 
mention. With so decided an aver- 
sion to the appearance of bigotry as 
is here displayed, the author canuot 
have meant to mourn over the house 
of Stuart, or to profane with a tear 
the memory of a revolution, which 
has restored to Britain her dearest 
and best possession. 
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Mr. Boy, in his preface, gives 
us the following information con- 
cerning the reasons by which he 
was induced to undertake the work 
lving now before us: 

Ilaving devoted my attention for 
some time past to the study of Eccle- 
siastical History, and the Orators of 
the Grecjan Church, I have been pe- 


euliarly charmed with the writings of 


John Chrysostom and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, Archbishops of Constantinople. 
When I consider the purity of their 
diction, the splendor of their rhetoric, 
the warmth of their imagination, the 
richness of their imagery, and, above 
all, their profound knowledge of the 
human heart, I am astonished that 
they are so little cultivated in their 
native tongue, and that they have 
never been presented to an English 
reader in an English dress. As there 
are unquestionabiy many literary per- 
sons, who are acquainted with the 
fume of these illustrious orators, but, 
from their ignorance of the Greek 
language, are unacquainted with their 
works, [ presume that my labor will 
not have been mispent, if I lay be- 
fore them a translation of some select- 
ed passages.—Preface to the 1st edit. 
p. Vii 

Mr. Boyd then gives a short ac- 
count of each of these Fathers, with 
some observations on their style: 
he pays a just compliment to the 
memory of Sir H. Saviile, the 
learned editor of Chrysostom ; and 
concludes his preface by expressing 
his ardent wish that the prelates of 
Constantinople and Casarea may 
shortly meet with that attention 
they so justly merit. 

In the “ Advertisement to the 
second Edition,” the learned author 
informs us, that, §* various errors, 
which had escaped him in the first, 


are rectified; and that several 
fresh passages from Chrysostom are 
added, together with a few from 
Gregory and Pasil.” p. xv. He 
then corrects a mistake he had in- 
advertently made in the preface to 
the former edit.; he “had since 
discovered that several treatises 
and Homilies of Chrysostom had, 
at different times, been translated 
into English. They are, however, 
not easily to be met with ; and such 
as he has been able to procure, he 
has found, upon examination, to 
be indifferently, not to say badly, 
executed.” le then justly ob- 
serves that “ it is strange that so 
little justice should have been 
shown unto a writer, who, (with the 
exception perhaps of Heliodorus, 
the enchanting author of /Ethio- 
pica) was gifted with the most 
transcendant genius, which the 
four first centuries can boast of.” 
p- xix. 

As a speeimen of the eloquence 
of St. Chrysostom, we quote the 
following passage : 

In every period of our lives, but 
most especially im the present, we 
may exclaim, * Vanity of vanities,— 
all is vanity” Where now are the 
costly insignia of the consulship, and 
where the blaze of torches? where 
now is the enthusiasm of applause, 
und the festive dance, and the sump- 
iuous banquet, and the crowded levee? 
where are the crowns, and canopies ? 
where is the tumult that echoed 
through the city, the acclamations 
which resounded in the hippodromes, 
and the flattery of the spectators ?— 
All these are fied. The rising storm 
hath scattered the rich foliage on the 
ground, presenting to our eyes the 
desolated tree, naked, and quivering 
to its roots. So vehement was the 
blast, so infuriate the hurricane, that 
it threatened to tear up the very roots 
from their proud foundation, and to 
rend the nerves and vitals of the tree. 
Where now are the fictitious friends ? 
where are the carousals and the 
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feasts? where is the swarm of para- 
sites, the streaming goblets ot ex- 
haustless wine, the arts whict: admi- 
nistcred to luxury, the worshippers of 
the consular authority, whose words 
and actions were the slaves of inte- 
rest?—-—-They were the vision of a 
night, and the illusion of a dream ; 
but when the day returned, they were 
blotted from existence: they were 
flowers of the spring; but when the 
spring departed, they were all with- 
ered: they were a shadow, and it 
passed away: they were a smoke, 
and it was dissolved: they were bub- 
bles of water, and they were broken : 
they were a spider’s web, and it was 
torn. Wherefore let us proclaim this 
spiritual saying, incessantly repeating, 
‘Vanity of vunities,—-all is vanity.’ 
pp. 91-3. 

We select the following as a 
sample of the style of Gregory 
Nazianzen : 

Let us now proceed in our dis- 
course, and, in common with the sea- 
son, let us celebrate the festival. All 
nature now moves on in unison with 
our festivity, and rejoices in common 
with our joy. Behold the face of 
things. The Queen of the Seasons 
unfolds her pageautry to the Queen 
of Days, presenting trom her native 
store whatever is most beauteous, 
whatever is most delightful, Now is 
the canopy of heaven more cloudless; 
the sun rides higher in his course, are 
rayed in more gorgeous splendors ; 
brighter is the circle of the moon, and 
purer the chorus of the stars. More 
pacific now, the waves murmur on the 
shore: the tempest is allayed; soft 
are the whispers of the breeze; genial 
is the earth to the opening Howerets, 
and grateful the flowerets to our eyes. 
Released from winter's tyranny, more 
Jimpid flow the fountains; in streams 
more copicus, the rivers; gay is the 
foliage on ihe trees, and sweet the 
fragrance yt the meadow; the herb- 
age is cropped by the cattle; on the 
blooming plain the lambs disport. 

the yessel, now, from the harbour 
rides forth majestic, accompanied 
with shouts, for the most part shouts 


of gratitude, and is winged with its 
sails. The dolphin sports on the 
bosom of the waters, dashing around 
the silvery foam, and following with 
alacrity the mariner. Now does the 
husbandman prepare his implements 
of tillage, raising to heaven his eye, 
and invoking Him who bade the fruit- 
age florish, How jocund he leads 
his oxen to the yoke! how patiently 
he cuts the prolific furrow, whilst 
hope sits smiling on his countenance! 
The shepherd and the herdsman at- 
tune their reeds, and meditate the 
rural strain, and celebrate the spring, 
in the grotto or the grove. The gar- 
dener now more anxiously tends his 
plants; the fowler renews his snare, 
and inspects the branches, and curi- 
ously explores the flying of the bird. 
The fisherman surveys the deep, and 
repairs his net, and sits on the sum- 
mut of the rock. 

Again the assiduous bee, spreading 
wide its wings, and ascending from 
the hive, begins the demonstration of 
its skill, despoils the meads, and rifles 
of their sweets the flowers. One la- 
bors at the honeycomb, constructing 
the cells, hexagonal and mutually op- 
yee whilst another lays up the de- 
icious store, providing for him who 
provides it a habitation, refection 
sweet, and sustenance untoiled for. 
O that we could resemble them! we, 
who may be styled the apiary of 
Christ, whe have received so wan- 
drous an example of industry and 
of wisdom, Again the bird fabri. 
cates his nest, and one returns, and 
another enters the new-formed man- 
sion; whilst a third traverses the air, 
and bids the forest re-echo to, its har- 
monies, and greets the passenger with 
asong. Each part imanimate of the 
creation hymns and_ glorifies _ its 
Maker with a silent homage. For 
every thing which 1 behold, my God 
by me is magnified, and thus tarir 
hymn my hymn becomes, from whom 
I have derived my melody. Now 
universal nature smiles, and every 
sense is welcomed to the banquet. 
And now tke magnanimous steed, 
disdaining the confinement gf his 
stall, and spurning the fetters, thee 
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impede him, bounds o’er the echoing 
plains, and displays his beauty in the 
floud. pp. 207-11. 

They also who wish to see some 
specimens of St. Basil's writings, 
may consult the following : 

Psalmody is the calm of the soul, 


the repose of the spirit, the arbiter of 


peace; it silences the wave, and con- 
ciliates the whirlwind of our passions, 
soothing that which is impetuous, 
and tempering that which is un- 
chaste. Psalmody is an engenderer 
of friendship, a healer of dissension, a 
reconciler of those who were inimical; 
for who can longer account that man 
his enemy, with whom to the throne 
of God he hath raised the strain! 
Wherefore that first of blessings, 
Christian love, is diffused by psalm- 
ody, which devises the harmonious 
concert as a bond of union, and con- 
nects the people in choral sympho- 
nies. Psalmody repels the demons; 
it lures the ministry of angels; a 
weapon of defence in nightly terrors, 
a respite from daily wolf to the in- 
fant a presiding genius, to manhood 
a resplendent crown, a balm of com- 
fort to the aged, a congenial ornament 
to women. It renders the desert 
populous, and appeases the forum’s 
tumult; to the initiated an element- 
ary instruction, to proficients a 
mighty increase, a bulwark unto 
those who are perfected in knowledge. 
{t is the Church’s voice. This exhi- 
larates the banquet; this awakens 
that pious sorrow, which has refe- 
rence to God. Psalmody, from a 
heart of adamant'can excite the tear : 
psalmody is the employment of an- 
gels, the delight of Heaven, and 
spiritual frankincense. pp. 241-3. 

In giving an account of this 
book, it would be unpardonable to 
pass unnoticed the following speci- 
men of Mr. Boyd’s cwn style: it 
occurs at p. 290, immediately be- 
fore the commencement of the 
“¢ Additional Notes;” and after 
the author has adduced some pas- 
sages in support of Mr. Sharp’s 


doctrine respecting the Greek arti- 
cle : 

Such is the beneficial, the cheering 
influence of iearning. Such are the 
glorious efiects resulting from the 
study of Antiquity. Who shall con- 
temn hereafter our classical acquire- 
ments; acquifements which can 
beast they have illustrated the glory 
of the Gospel? Who shall hereaiter 
despise Philology, when Philology is 
become a handmaid of the Lord? 
The learning of the Gentiles is indeed 
the bulwark of Christianity, the out- 
post which guards the citadel, the 
fuliage which protects the fruit. The 
star of Athens never beams with such 
resplendence, as when it illuminates 
the path to Palestine; and never 
does Castalia’s fountain ‘so sweetly 
murmur, as when, #mulous of Siloa’s 
brook, it flows by the Mount of Zion, 
and laves the oracle uf God.+ Thus 
may it flow eternally! and, as its in- 
creasing current rolls o’er the instruct- 
ed nations, may it cleanse them, as it 
has cleansed-us, from the pollutions 
of those whe have dishonored it! 
p. 290. 

The ‘ Additional Notes” afford 
some curious information respect- 
ing several of the principal pas- 
sages in the volume: they point 
out some plagiarisms by Voltaire, 
Pope, and Hooker: give some ob- 
servations on Dr. Milner’s Letters 
to Dr. Sturges; anda reference to 
some additional passages of the 
very early Fathers, whose writings 
afford a clear proof that the divi- 
nity of Christ was taught by the 
Apostolic Fathers: this latter note 
refers to some extracts from the 
genuine Epistles of Ignatius, which 
occur at p. 299. 

In an additional Appendix, ad- 
ded after the completion of the 
book at the press, are some transla- 
tions in verse of passages select- 
ed from poems by St. Gregory 
Nazianzen. Itis not perhaps gene- 
rally known, that Gregory wrote 
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many beautiful Greek poems: they 
nearly equal in quantity three- 
fourths of Homer’s Iliad: we add, 
for the benefit of such as may be 
desirous of consulting them in the 
original Greek, that they may be 
found in the second vol. of the 
edit. printed at Paris, 1609.: that 
ef 1630.; or that published at 
Cologne, 1690. — From _ these 
poems we select the following ex- 
tract from “a Hymn to the Deity:” 


Tunes, peerless monarch of the sky, 

My soul aspires to glorify, 

And, swelling with immortal verse, 

Immortal wonders to rehearse. 

Through thee the tide of praise is roll‘d ; 

The seraphs strike their chords of gold, 

And wake the anthem, soaring high 

With Inspiration’s eestacy ; 

Whilst angels, quicken’d by thy glance, 

Circle the throne in mystic dance. 

Through thee the seasons ‘gan to roll, 

Exulting in their Lord’s coutrol : 

At thy command, the Heaven’s expan- 
sion 

Became the golden stars’ fair mansicn ; 

Flamed high the sun in glory bright ; 

Look’d forth the moon with softer light; 

And, born Jehovah's works tu scan, 

Uprose Creation’s wonder, Man, 

Uniting in his complex form 

Mild reason’s calm, and passion’s storm. 

pp. 345, 16. 


Then follow some extracts from 
St. Chrysostom’s ist Homily on 
the Incomprehensible, Basil's treat- 
ise on the Spiit, Gregory’s Apo- 
logetic, his first invective against 
Julian, and St. Cyprian’s Homily 
on Mortality. ‘Two pages of 
** supplementary Notes” close the 
volume. 

It is only necessary to add, that, 
the hook is correctly and splendid- 
ly printed. 

From an advertisement, on the 
back of the title page, we learn 
that it is Mr. Boyd's intention to 
publish, “ E Gregorii Nazianzeni 
Carminibus et Orationibus excerpta 
quedam ; Grece:” it will be ele- 
gantly printed in small Svo, ; and 


will contain the Greek text of se- 
veral passages comprised in the 
present volume. 








REPLY TO 
THE PROTESTANT LETTER 
Of the Right Reverend the 
BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 
By the Right Honorable 
JOHN SOMERS, LORD SOMERS. 
LONDON: 
Ridgway. 8vo. pp. 148. 18153. 
Gosnell, Printer. 


A Sprecu, which the noble 
author of the pamphlet before us 
delivered in the House of Lords 
on the discussion of the Catholic 
petitions, and. which he afterwards 
published, animated the zeal of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. Trembling for the 
safety of his church, and anxious 
to defend her against the innova- 
tions proposed by the friends of 
emancipation, he replied with all 
his force to the publication of Lord 
Somers in his “‘ Protestant Letter ;” 
and the present work is the re- 


joinder of the Noble Lord to the 


reply of the Right Reverend 
Bishop. 

He most strenuously contends 
that no danger could arise to the 
Protestant establishment from the 
extension of civil rights to our Ca- 
tholic brethren. He endeavours 
to show that the occasion of the 
obnoxious statutes was temporary 
and transient, and that the very 
causes, which then rendered their 
enactment necessary, now render 
their repeal expedient. It is argued, 
that, while a large majority of the 
nation —of its numbers—talents 
and property—are Protestant, the 
government and the religion can 
never sink into the corruptions of 
Popery. He admits the possibility 
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of mischief from vielding to the 
Irish petitions, yet contends that 
the probability of good is so far 


stronger than the apprehension of 


evil, that the path of prudence and 
of justice are alike evident, and 


point alike to bursting the fe Aters of 


our unfortunate fellow Cliristians. 
On the alleged violence of the Irish 
claimants, which has been urged as 
a reason for withholding the boon, 
his Lordship observes : 

Are we of opinion, that our Tate 
American colonies were perfectly rea- 
sonable in their original resisti a, 
and final separation from us? But, be- 

cause they were not perfectly reason- 
able, have they failed of success 


aueainst us? and should we not have 
: * 


been more reasonable, if, instead of 


trying the former questions between 
us by the strict rule of thecretical 
rizht, in which trial there would na- 
turally be partiality on both sides, we 
had a litthe more considered the policy 
of the case? I mean, whatever might 
he conceived to be strict theoretical 
right on either side; whether it might 
net probably have been more reatly 
for the advantage of the good people 
of this country, and mare truly for 
the honor of their Sovereign, and the 
actual dignity of his Government, to 
have yielded some contested points, 
even although we thought the Ame- 
ricans unreasonable in claiming thei, 
than to have so obviously risked that 
separation, with all its coucomitant 
and attendant evils, which we have 
since had occasion to Jament, and 
now so peculiarly fecl, without any 
other comfort, than that of revenging, 
for a short time, on the descendants 
af cur own ancestors, those many 
mischiefs which our own want of 
wise oo y has principally occasioned? 
pp. 76,7 

\s the far grezter part of the 
pamphlet is ocenpied in the de- 
fence of particular passages in the 
printed speech to which we have 
alluded, we cannot minutely ana- 
lyse it, or present more than this 
us neral 's statement of Its contents. 


CORRESPON DENCE ON THE 
lormation, Objects, and Plan, 
of the Roman Catholic 
Bible Society; in- 
cluding Letters from 
The Earl of Shre co Lord Chif- 
fi >. Right Rev. Bishop Poynter, 
Rev. Peter Gandolphy, Ant. 
Rich. Blake andC harles 
Butler, Esqrs. With 
Notes and Ob- 
servations, 

Exhibiting the Genuine Principles 
of Roman Catholics. 
LONDON: 

Seeley, 1813. 8vo. pp. 92. Pr. 
Qs. Od. 


Gosnell, Printer. 





The Correspondence before us: 
arose, it seems, from some expres- 
sion of Mr. Gandolphy in his cele- 
brated Letter to Dr. Marsh, which 
induced those who disliked Catho- 
lie ignorance to attempt the forma- 
tion of a Society for supplying that 
henighted body wiih their own 
translation of the Scriptures. The 
two principal supporters of this 
design, Messrs. Blair and Lefroy, 
requested the co-operation of the 
most eminent Members of the Re- 
inish communion—but the design 
uuhappily failed of obtaining their 
sunction. Firmly convinced of the 
truth and sanctity of their religion, 
and of the danger this sacred edi- 
fice must encounter, if frail and 
imperfect reason were allowed, 
with impious gaze, to scan its 
proportions and inspect its founda- 
tian, they united in publishing the 
Scriptures with their own explana- 
tory comments in reprobation of 
the Protestant faith. For this they 
have contended—to this they have 
adhered ;—and if we think their 
choice unwise, and their comments 
incousistent with that spirit of 
Christian Chanty from which they 
awzit the concession of their claims 
by the British Legislature, let ua 
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pity, but let us not blame them. It 
is not for us to decide. We would 
glad!y give a specimen of the rea- 
sonings by which they attempt to 
justify their conduct in declining 
to circulate the Scriptures “ with- 
out uote or comment,” for fear of 
endangering the purity of their 
faith; but the reader will find 
them more amply stated in the ser- 
mons aud pamphlets of the Marga- 
ret Professor, in his defences of his 
church against the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Socicty. ‘The whole of 
that most interesting controversy 
will be found in the Ist and 2nd 
Nos. of the Pamphleteer; and to 
this we refer him whe desires to 
form an impartial opinion on a 
question nearly affecting the deepest 
interests of his fellow mortals. 
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The intention of this work is to 
give a faithful relation from the 
best informed authorities of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s Invasion of the 
Russian Dominions, of the fortune 
of his arms in that country, and of 
his final defeat and repulsion by 
the natives and the elements.— 
The whole series of events was 
transacted in less than seven com- 
plete montlis; and in that small 
space of time the train of circum- 
Stances is as crowded as astonish- 
ing. Sir Robert writes like a man 
who had been engaged in the spec- 
tacle he describes ; for there is an 
impetuous rapidity in his narrative 
that hurries the reader with a 
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breathless haste from event to 
event, till he suddenly pulls up his 
career by the side of the pursuing 
squadrons on the banks of the Nei- 
men. 

‘The work opens with the relative 
situations of France and Russia 
after the Peace of Tilsit, until an 
open rupture takes place between 
the two countries in the month of 
June, 1812. Weare then informed 
of the respective strength and posi- 
tion of the opposing armies. Na- 
poleon commands the French, Bar- 
clay de Tolly the Russian. ‘The 
plan of the Russian defence is ex- 
plained ; and Barclay de Tolly falls 
back upon his resources. The 
French advance; and the great 
cities of Russia volunteer in the 
service of their Country.—An ex- 
tract from the work will best show 
the disposition of the Emperor and 
people at this juncture. 


The Emperor Alexander finding 
the great superiority of his adversa- 
ry’s numbers, and being aware that 
the fate of Europe depended on the 
success of the Northern War, deter- 
mined on breasting the occasion with 
his whole strength. For this purpose 
he called forth the energies of his 
people, and made every exertion in his 
own power to provide instant rein- 
forcements for the army. He foresaw 
that even the junction of his first and 
second armies could not, though 
crowned with victory in the expected 
battle, present a force at all equal to 
follow, to advantage, the glory of the 


day. He new stood forth, single- 
handed, against the united powers of 


the Continent; and those commanded 
by a man hitherto deemed invincible. 
This was nota contest, whose reward 
might be a brilliant action; and its 
termination a con\promising treaty.— 
Its victories must lead to the annihi- 
Jation of the enemy; its end must be 
the liberty and peace of Europe. 
Such was the great commission which 
the Emperor of Russia felt he was 
delegated to fulfil; and with an an- 
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swering zeal the people of the Empire 
hastened to fit themselves tor the 


field. 


We have then a succession of 
conflicts between the retreating and 
the advancing armies, till the latter 
appears before the great city of 
Smolenzk., ‘The country had been 
Jaid waste from the Neimen to the 
Boristhenes, and the French soldiers 
expecied the plunder of this place 
as the beginning of their acquisi- 
tions. ‘The Russians made a consi- 
derable stand here before the Com- 
mander in Chief decided on giving 
it up to the enemy. Our limits 
will not allow of transcribiyg the 
whole of the battle, but we give a 
few passages. 


On the morning of the 17th of 
August there was an awful pause. 
The armies of two vast empires stood 
gazing on each other as if studying 
where to strike the mortal blow.—At 
length the silenceof meditated death 
was broken. From the extreme point 
of the Russian right to that of their 
Jeft, fire from a hundred cannon poured 
destruction amid the enemy’s ranks. 
Rapid discharges of musketry, which 
ran along their front, seconded the 
guns with a horrible carnage, 

In spite of the fire from the Russian 
artillery, the enemy pushed on to the 
entrenched suburbs, and in the very 
mouths of the guns attacked the Rus-- 
sian troops at the point of the bayonet. 
The havoc on both sides was prodigi- 
ous. The earth was covered with 
the wounded and the dead: but 
nothing seemed possible to shake the 
firmness of the Russians. They stood 
hike a rock before the repeated at- 
tempis of the French to break a way 
through them. For upwards of two 
hours this bloody contest was main- 
tained. Every species of assault was 
levelled by the enemy against their 
undaunted adversaries. At last their 
moveinents were iinpeded by the 
numbers of the slain; and finding 
that accessions of hostile troops pres- 
sed upon their thinned ranks, the 


Russians retired towards Smelenzk, 
disputing every inch of ground till 
the enemy was checked by the fire 
from its ancient towers. 

The city now became the immedi- 
ate object of attack. The fire from 
its wails, as well as from a few loosely 
constructed werks at their feet, kept 
the enemy at bay. But he lost not a 
moment in constructing breaching 
batteries at different points, and so 
well placed that a short time only 
was necessary to oblige the troops 
who manned the trifling outworks to 
leave them to their fate. No resist- 
ance was now made to the assailants 
but by the good old towers and vene- 
rable breast-work of the city. A 
tremendous fire opened from the 
French batteries upon these antique 
battlements, and gave no pause, even 
when its flashes alone lit the terrible 
darkness of the night. ‘ 

The dreadful hours of destruction 
rolled on; and the ruin and death of 
thousands became the horrible marks 
of French aggression. Invasion was 
without, patriotism within ; and hosts 
continued to tall on both sides, Many 
attempts were made by the enemy to 
carry by assault the walls, which were 
now beginning to give way ; but what 
stone could not withstand, the cour- 
age of men breasted, and the assail- 
ants were repulsed at every attack. 

The necessity for resigning the 
town to the enemy is ther explain- 
ed, and the consequent resolution 
of the Russians to destroy 1is maga- 
zines. ‘To this purpose it was 
fired; and the narrative proceeds : 


No pen can describe the rage of 
Napoleon, on behokling the spectacle 
that presented itself. The spacious 
streets were blocked up with ruined 
and falling houses, and magnificent 
buildings were blazing in every direc- 
tion. To preserve some means of 
quartering his troops, the French 
leader immediately ordered every ex- 
ertion to stop the flames. The men 
employed in this service gave them- 
selves littie trouble in their duty; and 
aware that the extent of the mischief 
already done, would render their dis- 
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obedience less observed, instead of 
attempting to extinguish the flames, 
spread the smselves over the city, wher- 
ever the burning destruction had not 
seized, or entering the houses and the 
churche s,pillaged whatever they found, 
and murdered with unheard-of cruel- 
ties all whom accident or attachment 
to their native city had left in their 
passage. Time, therefore, was the 
sole extinguisher of this immense 
conflagration ; and it was not until the 
evening of the 19th, that the flames 
of this sacrifice expired, and Smo- 
lenzk became shrouded in a veil of 
smoke. 

Napoleonin passing over the ashes 
of Smolenzk, was often heard to ex- 
claim,-— Never was a war prosecuted 
with such ferocity ! Never did defence 
put on so “hostile a shape against the com- 
mon feelings of self- preservation ! These 
people treat their own country as if they 
were its enemies ! 

But in some cases there is no de- 
fence unless we put all to the hazard, 
and immolate a part to preserve the 
whole.—Narrow policy is the principle 
of ruin. 


Soon after the fall of Smolenzk, 
Prince Koutousoff supersedes Bar- 


clay de Tolly inthe command of 


the grand Russian army, and the 
momentous affair of Borodino is de- 
scribed. While we read, we feel 
that we are beholding the events of 
a battle, that must decide the fate 
of the empire. Koutousoff exhorts 
his army in an address, of which we 
give the concluding sentence: 


Soldiers! do your part. Think on 
the burning sacrifice of your cities— 
think of your wives, your children, 
looking to you for protection —think 
on your emperor, your lords, regard- 
ing you as the sinews of their strength 
—and before to-morrow’s sun sets, 
write your faith and your fealty on 
the field of your country, with the 
life’s blood of the invader and his le- 
gions. 
his 


Bonaparte also addresses 


forces :— 


Soldiers! Before you is the field you 
have so ardently desired! The vic- 
tory depends upon you. It is neces- 
sary toyou. It will give youabundance, 
good quarters, and a quick return to 
your country. Conduct yourselves as 
when at Austerlitz, Friedland, &c. 
and the latest posterity will cite with 
pride your conduct on this day. 


The detail of the battle is too 
long for insertion here, and it would 
not be understood by small ex- 
tracts ;. suflice it to say, that ia that 
memorable day, nearly 80,000 hu- 
man beings perished ! 

Koutonsoff then passes through 
Moscow, and an explanation is 
given of his movements on Podolk 
The French enter Moscow, and the 
narrative is here full of horrors. 
When the inhabitants were informed 
of the necessity for their quitting the 
city before it was abandoned to the 
enemy, their distress is thus de- 
scribed :— 


The fatal news spread through the 
whole town. Nothing can paint the 
confusion and distressing scenes 
which ensued. ‘The houses echoed 
with shrieks and groans. Mothers 
and wives were separating from their 
sons and husbands, who had deter- 
mined to tollow the steps of their go- 
vernor, or to abide in their native city 
while one stone remained upon auo- 
ther; children were weeping ‘their 
last adieus to their fathers; and the 
sick and the aged refused to be car- 
ried away to die far from their paternal 
altars and their parents’ tombs. The 
streets and the avenues were crowded 
with carts and carriages of all descrip- 
tions, filled with old and young ; some 
lying prostrate in insensibility after 
the struggles of separation, and others 
making the air re-echo with their cries 
against tthe tyrant,whose invasion divor- 
ced them from their homes. Many thou- 
sand wretched beings who had not such 
means of seeking “safety, were com- 
pelled to tly on foot, from the expect- 
ed advance of their pitiless foe. The 
so lately happy city of Moscow, now 
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poured forth from her bosom, weeping 
multitudes of her desolate "chil ren. 
Some fied to friends at a distance; 
others knew not wheretu go, but 
sought a refuge from the enemy in the 
charity of the neighbouring provinces. 
Many turned on their steps: seme 
women, clinging to the objects of their 
tenderest vows, found it impossible to 
desert the spot which they staid to de- 
fend; and rs any oi men tottered back 
to ineir paternal sheds, exclaiming 
Where we were born end nourish. «/, 
there will we lay us down and die ! 


Then follows the entrance of ihe 
French and their cruelties. We 
sum up the relation of these miserics 
im a letter, which a spectator of the 
scene addresses to Sir Robert. 


From the night of Sepiember the 
14th, until that of the 19th, the fire 
blazed in all quarters. It first broke 
out near the foundling hospital, and 
then almost immediately on the side 
of the city close to the stone bridge, 
and in the neighbourhood of the place 
which the king of Naples selected tor 
his residence. A third, and more ex- 
tensive fire burst out, aud spread it- 
self along the face of the centre of the 
town, New flames were kindled 
wherever the French soldiers directed 
their steps. Women cast themselves 
into the consuming element to escape 
violation; and the blood of the brave 
Muscovite was vatuly shed, to extin- 
guish fires lit by his patriot hand. 

On the morning of the third day 
after the entrance of these robbers, a 
violent wind arose, and then indeed 
the conflagration became general. In 


less than an hour the wihvle extent of 


the capital for many wersts seemed a 
sheet of flame. All the immense 
tract of land above the river, which 
used to be covered with houses, was 
one sea of fire; and the sky w: “ hid- 
den from our eyes, by theetremendous 
volumes of smoke, which rolled over 
the city. Diretul as was this calamity, 


though it even menaced ‘the lives of 


our destroyers,.yet the y felt wo pity 
no touch of remorse came near the 
obdurate hearts. Still ihey a i 


the search of plunder ; still they heap- 
ed crime upon crime, and deepened 
with every act of crue Ity, the tremen- 
dous horrors of the scene. Through 
billows of fire, upon every elevated 
spot, hundreds of the biood-thirsty 
robbers were seen, chasing their un- 
happy victims to nameless outrages, 

ud to more welcome death. Where 

as there an asylum for suffering hu- 
man nature? Where for the bleeding 
limbs of the young patriot i >? Where 
for the frantic maid, flying from the 
grasp of the lawless ruffian? There 
was no refuge on earth: and guilt for 
a time had its triumph. Napoleon 
from the windows of the Kremlin 
nittst have contemplated the progress 
of this deluge of destruction. While 
he shuddered for his own sake at the 
stormy ocean of fire swelling and 
sinking, and urging its waves towards 
him, he must “assuredly have been 
visited by some thoughts to remind 
him that he was a vulnerable man; 
that an hour would come, when he 
must account for the scene before 
him, to the Being, by whom himself, 
and all the creatures now perishing 


by his means, were alike creatcd ! tf 


ever his conscience has spoken to him, 
if ever it has made itself heard, it was 
in one of these dreadful nights. The 
flames of Moscow must kave been to 
him the torch of the furies. 


The Russian plan of warfare at 
this crisis, is manifested to be good by 
a variety of instances of the distress 
in which it involved the French, 
during their occupation of Moscow. 
Their wants and consequent discon- 
tent, at last forces Napoleon to the 
determination of offering peace to 
the.emperor. His proffers not be- 
ing. accepted, he abandons Moscow, 


-atteraving made it a heap of ru- 


ins, 

‘Then succeeds the battle of Wi- 
azine, and Bonaparte flies from 
the field. His example is immedi- 
ately followed by the whole of his 
army. We shall not venture on 
making extracts from the horrible 
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accounts of the sufferings, from 
want and cold, which they endured 
in their flight. At last they ap- 
proach the Berezina, and thus Sir 
Robert relates the horrible passage 
of that river. 


Here indeed was Napoleon. The 
opposite shore was Zembino. ‘The 
instant the work (the bridge) was pas- 

sable, the impatient emperor of the 
French ordered over a sufficiznt num- 
ber of his guards, to render the way 
tolerably safe from immediate moles- 
tation; and the moment that wasas- 
certained, he followed with his suite 
and principal gencrals, a promiscuous 
crowd of soldiers pressing atter him. 
The bridge was hardly cleared of his 
weight, and of that of his chosen com- 
panions, when the rush of fugitives 
redoubled, No order could be kept 
with the hordes, that poured towards 
its passage forescape and lite, for the 
Russians were in their rear ; the thun- 
der of Vigtenstein was rolling over 
their heads. No pen can describe the 
confusion and the horror of the scenes 
which ensued. ‘The French army had 
dost its rear guard, and they found 
themselves at once ex posed to all the 
operations of the ain geful enemy. 
On the right and on the ‘left there was 
no escape ; cannon, bayonets, and sz 
bres, menaced them on eve ry side 
certain death was in their rear; in 
their front alone was there any hope 
of safety ; and frantic with the despe- 
rate alternative, thousands upon thou- 
sands flew towards the Berezina, some 
plunging into the river, but most di- 
recting their steps to the newly con- 
structed bridges, which seemed to 
offer thein a passage from their ene- 
mies. Misery had long disorganized 
the French army, and in the present 
dismay, no voice of order was heard ; 
the tumult was tremendous, was de- 
structive of each other, as the despair- 
ing wretches pressed forward, and 
struggled for precedence in the mo- 
ment of e scape. 

Vigtenstein stood in horror, viewing 
this chavs of human miser y;toclose 
it at once in capitulation er im death, 
was the wish of his brave heart: but 


the enemy was frantic ; nothing could 
be heard but the roar of cannon and 
the cries of despair. ‘The wounded 
and the dying covered the surface of 
the cround: the survivors rushed in 
wild tury upon their affrighted com- 
rades on the bridges. They could not 
penetrate, but only press upon a 
crowd at the nearest extremity; for 
the whole bedies of these passages 
were so filled with desperate fugitives 

that they crushed upon each other Lo 
suffor om nand to death. Trains of ar- 
tillery, baggige, cavalry, and wag- 
gons of all | kinds, being intermixed 
and driven pell-mell to one point, hun- 
dreds of tn beings were trodden 
down, trampled on, torn and mashed 
to pieces. Officers and soldiers were 
mingled in one mass ; self-preservation 
was the only stimulus, and secking 
that, many a despairing wretch preci- 
pitated his comrade to destruction, 
that he might find his place on the 
bridge. Thousands fell into the river, 
thousands threw themselves into the 
hideous stream, hoping to save them- 
selves by swiinming, but in a few mi- 
nutes they were jammed amidst the 
blocks of ice, which rolled along its 
flood, and either k tiled in the concus- 
sion, or frozen to death by the extre- 
mity of the cold. The wir resounded 
with the yells and shrieks (it was 
something more horrible than cries) 
of the dying, wounded, and drowning; 
but they were only heard at intervals, 
tor one continued roar seemed to fill 
the heavens, of the Russian artillery 
pouring its floods of deathful retribu- 
tion on the heads of the desolators of 
its country. Welcome indeed were 
the deaths it sent; few were his pangs 
who tell by the bull and sabre, com- 
pared with his torture, who lay man- 
zled beneath the crowding feet of his 
comrades, who expired amid the crash- 
ing horrors ofa world of ice. But the 
despair of these fated wretches was 
not yet complete. ‘The head which 
had jl waned all these evils might be 
amongst them ! and the bridges ¢ groan- 
ine beneath the weight of their Joad, 
were to be fired! The deed was dene ; 
and stul crowd upon crowd continued 
to press cach other forward, choking 
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up the passage amid the bursting 
flames, scorched and frozen at the 
sate instant, till at length the whole 
sunk, witha death-like noise, into the 
bosom of the Berezina. 

This is sufficient to give some 
idea of this horrible, but interesting 
narrative, which ends with the final 
victory of the Russians, and the 
total expulsion of the enemy from 
the boundaries of the empire. 








A TENET OF THE MILLENIUM; 
Or of the first Resurrection to the 
reign of Christ upon Earth 
for a thousand years. 

By E. L 
* Despise not the Prophesyings.” 
St. Paul to the Thes. Ep. 1. ch. 5. v. 20. 
LONDON : 

Rees, 1813. 8vo. pp. 86. Pr. 3s, 
M’Creery, Printer. 

The Millenium, or the reign of 
the Saints with Christ during a 
thousand years, is a tenet, to which 
the Revelation of St. John has 
given birth, and which has been 
adopted by many pious and learned 
Christians. 

The Author of this neat little 
book engages to mark and compare 
the divine passages relating to the 
subject, and to give the opinions of 
some eminent writers. The follow- 
ing quotation will give our readers 
a good idea of the subject : 


With these three helps; first, Mr. 
Mede’s in pointing out the Millenary, 
in which this blessed kingdom is to 
have resurrection, namely, the seventh 
from the creation ; and, next, those of 
Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Stackhouse 
(both according with Archbishop 
Usher,) by computing the age of the 
world, and thereby demonstrating, as 
nearly as may be, the period of the six 
thousand years duration, we may be 
allowed to make a reckoning of the 
time, (not to a few, two or three years 
probably,) that is to elapse, before 


this new state shall arise and come 
mencé, 

First, Mr. Mede, from his. under- 
standing of the Prophecies, makes it 
appear that the Millenium is to com- 
mence upon the expiration of Six 
Thousand years from the Creation ;— 
and, afterwards, Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Stackhouse, though not as Mille- 
narians, show when this period will 
be up. 

Exclusive of the Divine Prophecies 
upon which Mr. Mede founds his 
opinion, and of the collateral testi- 
mony of the first Fathers, Polycarpus, 
&c., he thought respectfully of the 
following Tradition of the House of 
Elias, not more remarkable for its 
appositeness, than for the Time of its 
origin; ——“ Sex mille annos durat 
mundus :—= 

bis mille annis Inanitas; 
bis mille annis Lex ; denique 
bis mille annis Dies Christi: 

Isti sunt sex Dies Hebdomade co- 
ram Deo; septimus Dies est Sabba- 
tum eternum.”—A Tradition that 
must excite all the Admiration of As- 
tonishment, when it shall be told, that 
Elias lived two hundred years before 
the Incarnation. 

With reason, therefore, hath it 
commanded more than a mere curious 
speculative respect,—Authors of the 
highest Character have formed from 
it practical and perspicuous conclu- 
sions: Dr. Cave, therefrom, took oc- 
casion to make this epochal Division 
of Gon's Church, viz.— 

The Patriarchal, 

The Mosaical, and 

The Evangelical Dispensations; 
assigning, as a reason, why the former 
or Patriarchal Division was designa- 
ted “ Bis mille annis Inanitas ;” that 
little had been recorded of those first 
ages of the World. 

Whether this threefold economy, 
adopted by Dr. Cave (as he himself 
allows), from the ancient Tradition 
before us, does not prove in him a 
forcible tendency to the Millenial 
Doctrine, I leave to be decided. 

An English Prelate (a Patron of 
the Millenium), with the same Tradi- 
tion before him, also, gives it great 
and striking support, in the era! Divi- 
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sion, that he contemplates uf the same 
Duration, viz. 

Two Thousand Years before the 
Law; 

Two Thousand Years under the 
Law; and 

Two Thousand Years under the 
Messiah. 

And here it is, that we are brought 
to the Reckoning, by Stackhouse ;— 
him, rather than Kennedy, because 
the latter, computing by a concatena- 
tion of single years, would engage 
more of the reader’s time.—Stack- 
house, then, proves that there elap- 
sed, 

Years. 
From the Creation to the De- 
oO. re a es ee ee 
From that Period to the calling 

of Abraham of wiieltid 
Thence to the Departure from 

PSP eae 
From the Departure of the Is- 

ra¢lites to their Entrance into 

thé Land of Canaan . . . 406 
From that to the Building, of 

the Temegtel 6. 8 
Then to the Babylonish Captivi- 

ty, the Capture of Jerusalem, 

and the Destruction of the 
emiple. . . + « : 
And, 
From the Captivity to the Birth 
of Christ, the Prince of this 
peaceful: Reign 


426 
450 


447 


413 


588 





Together 4000 
To which duration must be ad- 


From tlie Birth of Christ to the . 
present Year. . . + 1812 

Making the present Age of the 
World tobe . er 

And, 

Leaving therefore, to elapse, for 
the Com letion of the Six 
Thousand Years, and the con- 
sequent Commencement of 


the’ Millenium . ,. 188 
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RELATION OF THE 
SIEGE OF TARRAGONA, 
AND THE STORMING AND 
Capture of that City by the French, 
In June, 1811. 

BY FIELD MARSHAL 
DON JUAN’ SENEN DE CONTRERAS, 
Governor of that Fortress at 
the time of the Siege. 

With particulars of the General’s Es- 
cape from the strong Castle in 
which he was confined, his 
Observations on theSpi- 
rit of the People, 
and the Nature, 

Stratagems, and 
Resources of the 'rench Government, 
&e. 
LONDON: 
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Or the many glorious events 
that have occurred in the progress of 
the War iu Spain, the Defence of 
the Town of Tarragona in 1811 by 
the Spanish Field Marshal Don 
Juan Senen de Contreras will not 
be found to possess the least inte- 
rest. Pity it is that all the brave 
Governors who have unfortunatel 
been ultimately obliged to succum 
to the overwhelming power brought 
against them by their enemy, have 
not had an Caer of publish- 
ing to the world a relation of the 
sieges. Buonaparte, however, is 
too well aware of the effect it 
would produce on the Spaniards to 
suffer a trwe and faithful narrative 
of events at Saragossa, at Figueras, 
at Gerona, &c. &c. &c. to be dis- 
seminated. If the brave defenders 
of the two former places are not 
long since poisoned, as was the case 
with the Governor of the latter at 
Figueras, they are immured in 
strong fortified Castles, from whence 
they may perchance never again be 
liberated. We glory in having the 
present publication before us, and 
proceed in the first instance to 
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quote the commencement, which 
gives a description of the place. 


Situated on the shore and North of 
the sea, at a distance or six or seven 
hundred toises East of the mouth of 
the Francoli river, the town of ‘Tarra- 
gona furms a rectangular parallelo- 
gram, of which the longest sides ex- 
tend from East to West about five or 
six hundred tvises, and the shortest 
three or four hundred. 

The town was surrounded with a 
strong and high wall erected by the 


Renans: bat the western part of this 
ancient rampart had been de stroyed 
in the war of the Succession, and re- 
placed by another eight or ten feet 
thicx, and furnished with four bas- 


tiuus. The first of these, called Cer- 
vantes, was joined to the sea by a 
traverse, which I caused to be con- 
structed, anid to which I also gave 
the appeliation of Cervantes. The 
second was called Jesus. The third, 
was that of St. John, and had a gate 
communicating with the suburb. The 
fourth was the Bastion of St. Paul, 
whence issued a second traverse, cal- 
led Rosario, because it terminated at 
the bastion so named, which belonged 
to the new inclosure, lately formed to 
céver the oldone. Thus, through the 
means of these two traverses, the one 
to the nght and the other to the left, 
I «losed every passage to the enemy 
after be had taken possession of the 
suburb and of the external works by 
which it was defended. 

Several points had been fortified 
outside the walls. These consisted, 
of Fort Loreto, situated on a rock at 
about four hundred tuises North-East 
of the town, and five hunared trom 
the sea, atid supported by a small re- 
doubt built close to it; of Fort Olivo 
at four hundred toises North of the 
town and in the West of Fort Fran- 
coli, erected on the left bank and at 
the mouth of the river which bears 
that name. Moreover, in order to co- 
ver the suburb, called by the French 
the jower town, and which lies be- 
tween the place and the Francoli ri- 
ver, 2 line of fortifications had been 
traced, which extended from tle Bas- 
tion of St, Paul to Fort Francoli, and 


was connected by different ‘works, 
such as the Bastion of Rosario, those 
of Santa Catalina, St. Domingo, Or- 
leans, the King, St. Charles, and a 
traverse going from the latter to the 
sea, on which a battery called St. 
Joseph wasestablished. Thirty toises 
in oiieaee of this traverse, was the 
Prince’s halfmoon, eighty toises dis- 
tant from the fort of Francoli. In 
the interior of the suburb behind the 
Orleans Bastion, stood the Fort Royal, 
also constructed during the war of the 
Succession. pp- 5-7. 


At the end of April 1811 Suchet, 
with 40,000 Infantry, 6 or 8,000 
horse, 100 pieces of cannon, and 
all the train necessary for the siege, 
appeared before Tarragona, and on 
the 4th of May it was completely 
invested on the land side. With 
the exception of the arrival of the 
Commander in Chief Campo Verde, 
with Troops from Figueras on the 
10ih, the operations, from the invest- 
ment to the 28th of May, were con- 
fined, on the part of the besiegers, 
to constructing batteries against Fort 
Olivo—and on the part of the 
besieged to sorties which were at- 
tended with great loss to the enemy. 
On the 29th at nine at night, the 
Storm of Fort Olivo took place: the 
General observes, 


They fought like lions, and it was 
only at one o’clock in the morning 
that, overpowered with fatigue and by 
superior numbers, they abandoned 
Fort Olivo to retire withm the walls 
of the town. 

This action was the more sangui- 
nary as the garrison was double its 
usual force at the moment it took 
place. The troops of which it consis- 
ted were changed every eight days, 
and at the beginning of the assault 
the new garrison was arriving. These 
corps united amounted to upwards of 
four thousand men, and rivalled each 
other in bravery and obstinate resolu- 
tion. The enemy hadmore than two 
thousand men killed on the spot, al- 
though Suchet in his report acknow- 
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ledges only a loss of 250 in the 
twenty-four hours, according to the 
habit which the French have of al- 
ways glossing over their disadvanta- 
ges and exaggerating their successes. 
Our loss was not very considerable, 
Suchet himself did not swell the 
number of the prisoners to more than 
eight or nine hundred; and the total 
of those who were found missing 
when the regiments re-entered the 
place, did not exceed 1000. pp. 13-4. 


About this period, the General 
arrived from Cadiz and was imme- 
diately appointed to the command 
of the front and the Rosario gate, 
opposite Fort Olivo. 

The next day (30th May) a 
Council was held, composed of the 
Marquis Campo Verde, the Gene- 
rals, the chiefs of the Artillery and 
Engineers, the Delegates of the 
superior Junta of Catalonia, &c. 


After every opinion had been ma- 
turely considered, it was resolved, 
that I should take upon myself the 
defence of the place. I clay object- 
ed that being newly arrived, I knew 
neither the officers nor the troops, the 
civil authorities nor the inhabitants, 
the place itself, of which there was 
even no plan, nor the resources of the 
country to which I was a total stran- 
ger: that in fact I was ignorant of 
every particular which a commander 
ought to know to be able successfully 
to defend a place entrusted to his care. 
All was useless, and I received from 
the General-in-chief, in writing, the 
order of defending Tarragona. 
pp. 15-6. 


On rising from the Council of 
War, a detachment of 1500 men 
under Col. O’Ronan was sent to 
re-take Olivo, but he was repulsed 
with the loss of only 20 men.—Af- 
ter promising that at the end of a 
few days he would bring the Army 
to raise the siege, the Commander 
in chief left the Town on the 3ist 


ye 
On the night of the ist June, 


Suchet attacked the Orleans bastion 
and on the 7th Fort Francoli was 
battered in breach—and succes- 
sively and but too successfully, all 
the other forts and bastions were 
attacked and taken, up to the 27th, 
on which day and night preparations 
were made to storm the body of the 
place, which then contained only 
8000, but “ of the best and most 
experienced Veterans of Spain, 
who had immortalised themselves 
by the defence of Tarragona”— 
This “led to the terrible day of 
the 28th June.” After all that such 
a handful of Warriors could ac- 
complish against such an over- 
whelming force, the Spaniards gave 
way. 

At this moment, going myself to 
the San-Maxin gate, to r liy, if possi- 
ble, some soldiers, charge the enemy 
at their head, and save them during 
the night, or cut our way through the 
French, I was wounded in the sto- 
mach by a bayonet, and taken priso- 
ner by one of the enemy’s detach- 
ments. The rumor that I had ,been 
killed was immediately spread, and 
the general disorder increased to such 
a pitch, that seldiers were seen casting 
their arms away, and, in their flight, 
throwing themselves disarmed into 
the hands of the French, who made 
them prisoners. 

At last, after one of the most obsti- 
nate sieges, during which I had ex- 
hausted every means which the art of 
defending towns dictates, and which 
my limited number of men and ma- 
terials enabled me to adopt, Tarragona 
fell amidst the horrors occasioned by 
the heroism of a garrison, that shuts 
its ear to every proposal of capitula- 
tion. The evening of the 28th of 
Jure 1811, will become memorable 
with posterity, by the tragical downfal 
of this ancient capital of Citerior 
Spain, which beheld, during the siege, 
the destruction of its temples and edi- 
fices by six or seven thousand shells 
and grenades, and an immense num- 
ber of cannon balls, that filled with 
terror the islands of Majorca and Mi- 
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norca, and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the hospitals of which have 
been stocked with her wounded de- 
fenders—which witnessed, at the last 
moment of its existence, the sacrifice 
of so many victims, slaughtered be- 
cause they would not bear the yoke of 
the enemy, who did not take a strong 
place, or a magnificent tity, but a feup 
of ruins, which entomb unnumbered 
martyrs to the pores patriotism, immo- 
lated on the altar of Spanish freedom, 
and whose death ought to purchase for 
their names an inscription on marble 
and brass, to teach our posterity, in fu- 
ture ages, how to fight for their coun- 
try." pp. 34-36. 

Thus ended this most memorable 
siege. 

The remaining part of the report, 
the whole of which we would have 
given had our limits allowed it, is 
filled with observations on the fail- 
ure of the Marquis Campo Verde, 
from whom various letters on this 
subject are added in an Appendix, 
in not attempting to raise the siege, 
and an account of the arrival 
of an English division under Col. 
Skerrett, who, however, on seeing 
the impossibility of maintaining the 
place, returned to their ships. 

During the residence of General 
De Contreras at the French head- 
quarters, he was treated by Suchet 
with the greatest distinction: but 
this was in the hopes of seducing 
the General to ‘ pass from the ser- 
vice of Spain and Ferdinand VIL. 
1o that of Buonaparte.” To all the 
artifices that were employed, the 
General 


concluded by proposing to Suchet 
himself, to quit Napoleon’s service, 
and to enicr that of Ferdinand. This 
proposal put an end to those which 


he had so repeatedly made me, and 
from that moment he saw me no 
more. p. 54. 


The General followed the head- 
quarters of Suchet to Reus, Lerida, 
Saragossa, from whence he was sent 
to Pau and from thence to the castle 
of Bouillon, escorted by a Gendarme, 
who travelied at his expense—On 
his arrival on the 22nd Oct. 1811, 
the Castle contained several State 
prisoners—many of whom, though 
sentenced to two or three years’ 
imprisonment only, had already 
been confined 10 or 12 years—and 
will in all probability remain there 
during their existence, as will be the 
case with Generals Dupont, and 
Marescot, the one for having con- 
cluded, and the other signed, the 
capitulation of Bailep, to which 
they have been condemned by a 
Privy Council, holden with closed 
doors.— 

After enduring all the hard- 
ships and indignities of close con- 
finement, the General formed a 
plan for effecting his escape, and 
desirous of a companion to assist 
him in its execution, he fixed upon 
a Mons. Bouvet, who, with a Mons. 
Galliard, had been condemned to 
death in 1804, as implicated in 
the plot of General Georges: 
their sentence had been softened by 
Napoleon to. four years’ imprison- 
ment, but in 1812 they were both 
in the castle of Bouillon, without 
any chance of quitting it. On the 
night of the Ist and 2nd of Oct. 
1812. the plan was carried into ex- 
ecution. 


The General insisted on descending 
first; it was necessary to pass dver 


* This extract is made from the General's report of the 30th June to the Spa- 
nish Government, which Suchet promised to forward to Cadiz, but which he sent to 
his Master, who published it with his own alterations and emendatiéns, The pas- 
sages changed or suppressed by Buonaparie are added in Italics to restore them to 


their original state. 
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a perpendicular height, and then to 
slide forty or fifty feet down a rock, 
an inclined plane, before we could 
reach an horizontal projection, which 
rises midway up the sides of the 
mountain. On this projection is a 
path that leads to steps cut out of the 
rock, and descending in the direction 
of the wall, which extends from the 
castle to the gate of the town. This 
descent terminates at the beginning 
of the street, from which it is separat- 
ed only by a small gate, which did 
not long resist our efforts. At last, 
after an hour and a half of fatigue and 
exertions, we fund ourselves out of 
the town without meeting with any 
accident, save a contusion on my right 
shoulder, which I received when slid- 
ing down the rock. p. 66. 


From that period (October 1, 1812) 
my conipanion-and I traversed many 

ovinces of France, sometimes on 
vot, at others, on horseback, now in 
a carriage, and now in a boat, and 
reached several points of the coast, in 
the hope of finding an opportunity of 
crossing over to England; a hope 
which we were only able to realise in 
the month of June of the present year. 
p. 67. 


Eight months were passed in 
wandering through the various pro- 
vinces of France, during which time 
the General had ay opportunity of 
observing the state of the public 
mind and the resources of the coun- 
tries he explored— 


I ardently longed to reach London 
in January, February, or March, a 
period when Buonaparte had no 
means of resistance, had he been at- 
tacked in the heart of France, or on 
the Rhine. I apprehended, and with 
bit too much reason, that the Allied 
Powers, through ignorance of the real 
situation of France, would suffer the 
opportunity of striking a decisive 
blow, to be lost. The delays which 
I encountered, enabled me to witness 
the extraordinary measures taken by 
Buonaparte to form and orfganize a 
new’ army, which, though wanting in 
experience, should,at least, through its 
superior niumbers, be able to make 





head against the Russian and Prussian 
forces. p.74- 75. 

On Buonaparte’s return to Paris, 
1200 millions of frances, 700,000 
Tufantry and 80,000 Cavalry, were 
placed at his disposal, by the 
Seuate. 

With these means, he formed in 
three months his first army of the 
Eibe; two months afterwards, his 
army of reserve on the Rhine; and 
he now garnishes his coasts and fron- 
thers. 

All the offers of men, horses and 
money, which, according to the 
French papers, have been made hint 
by the people, have really been made, 
but by the prefects and other adminis- 
trators in his pay, and in consequence 
of orders transmitted from his Minis- 
ters. p.75 -76. 

Detested as Buonaparte is, he is 
still obeyed— Hisorders for the Con- 
scriptions are no sooner issued, but 
they are carried into execution, not 
only to the number mentioned, but 
as many more if they are required. 
To cope with the French, the Gene- 
ral asserts that it is necessary to 
use the same means—“ the enthu- 
siasm,” he says, “‘ with which the 
law of the Landsturm has been re- 
ceived in Prussia, proves, not only 
the possibility, but the facility of 
introducing the conscription in that 
country.” — From late events it 
would be easily introduced and 
cheerfully adopted in Spain—and as 
easily in Russia, where the late in- 
vasion has inflamed every mind 
against the French.—Similar tactics 
must also be introduced.—* He” 
(Buonaparte) “ will be overthrown 
aS soon as any government will 
bring those means to the same de- 
gree of perfection he has done.”— 
We regret that our limits prevent 
us from giving many of the obser- 
vations on Buonaparte’s system and 
its execution.—We shall therefore 
conclude’ with the General's ideas 
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of his talents; and the means to 
be employed to thwart his future 
views 


And yet, after all, what are those 
talents? Do not all his great actions 
bear the stamp of the most decided 
madness? What can we say of that 
Egyptian expedition, which cost 
France forty millions, forty thousand 
men, fifteen sail of the line, and the 
friendship of the Turks? Shall we 
praise the Spanish war, which, in 
six years, has cost him twelve hun- 
dred millions, six hundred thousand 
men, and a most advantageous alli- 
ance? Can Buonaparte himself deem 
his late attack on Russia more rea- 
sonable? Did he not make it in 
opposition to every principle of sound 
policy and of common sense, which 
unite in declaring that no war should 
be undertaken, until you have pre- 
viously closed that in which you were 
engaged, especially when the two wars 
dre waged in countries so distant, and 
against Powers as formidable as Rus- 
sia, and Spain united with England. 
Shall we commend the imprisonment 
of the Pope, that of Ferdinand VII. 
or the murder of the Duke d’Eng- 
hien? In putting this question, I do 
not consider those actions under a 
moral, but a political point of view. 
Shall we approve of the union of Hol- 
land, and a great part of Italy and 
Germany to France! Since this 
event is France happier? Are her 
taxes grown less? Is her independ- 
ence seated on firmer foundations? 
No, certainly, will be the answer 
made to.all these interrogatories, 
Well then, that phantom so highly 
praised by his admirers, that towering 
genius has vanished, and there only 
remains a madman, but the most 
dangerous of all madmen. 

But the world is already, in a great 
measure,- undeceived. | Buonaparte 
is known and detested, and more 
so in France than any where else, 
because he is there better known, 
and it is impossible he should be, 
without exciting both contempt and 
hate. But when the French became 
acquainted with his real character, 
they had allowed him to take tvo 


overawing an attitude to be able to 
overthrow him as they wished. Ex- 
cept certain individuals enriched with 
the spoils of the people, they are tired 
of making conquests, They feel no 
wish to preserve the countries which 
the Usurper has united to his empire. 
They would prefer, on the contrary, 
to remain within their former limits, 
which are extensive enough to enable 
them to maintain their independence. 
But however disgusted they may be 
with the new order of things, they 
cannot disguise from themselves the 
hatred with which the conduct of 
their armies, in conquered countries, 
has inspired surrounding nations. The 
dread of retaliation, and especially 
that of seeing France partitioned and 
ravaged, far more powerful than the 
despotism of the tyrant, unites and 
detains them under his banners. ‘They 
know neither where, nor round 
whom, but him, to rally. In their 
distressed state they turn their eyes 
towards their legitimate sovereign,and 
feel that his return would be the har- 
binger of peace and happiness. But 
they also feel, that in a change of this 
nature, his presence alone could save 
them from a new revolution, anda 
new anarchy still worse than the yoke 
under which they groan. 

From what has been stated respect- 
ing Buonaparte, and his conduct to- 
wards both foreigners and the French, 
his perfidiousness in his relation with 
other Powers, and with individuals, 
or rather, after the sufferings he has 
inflicted on mankind, every one must 
be convinced, that from his situation 
and by principle, he must be hostile 
to all legitimate governments, and to 
every individual attached to his coun- 
try and his sovereign. It cannot, 
therefore, be doubted, but his rule 
is incompatible with the safety of 
Europe, and the independence of the 
neighbouring governments and na- 
tions. From such premises, only 
one conclusion can be drawn: all 
must unite to deprive him of his noxi- 
ous power. 

What means will lead to that 
wished-for end? I know them: but 
it is not in a work intended for the 
public eye that they ought to be 
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detailed, Though adopted by, all 
governments, if once known to the 
enemy, they would become useless. 
If rejected, he would laugh at my vain 
efforts. Under every point of view, 
therefore, I must remain silent. I 
have said enough to enable statesmen 
to know, and to do what is proper in 
the present situation of Europe. pp. 
87 - 90. 

From a short Postscript we ex- 
tract the following : 

When, last year, Buonaparte dis- 
appeared from his Grand Army, it 
was thought he was lost, and an 
immense number of anecdotes and 
witticisms got into circulation, many 
of which are already known. With 
the following fact, however, only 
those initiated into tke mysteries of 
the Court of the Thuilleries, are ac- 
quainted. The Empress, terrified at 
finding herself left at the mercy of 
the very men who had doomed her 
aunt to the scafiold, wished immedi- 
ately to set off for Vienna. To quiet 
her apprehensions and prevent her 
departure, the Arch-Chancellor, Cam- 
baceres, was obliged to sleep at St. 
Cloud until Buonaparte returned, 

Among the placards which were 
stuck up at Paris at the same period, 
the following deserves to be known, 
on account of the influence it has 
had, and still has, on Buonaparte’s 
conduct. 

In the centre of the ancient place 
Vendome, he has caused to be erected 
a column, similar to the Trajan Pil- 
lar at Rome, on which is placed a sta- 
tue of himself. One morning the 
following words were found fixed to 
the base of the column :—Tyreat, if 
the torrents of human blood thou hast 
caused to be shed were collected in this 
place, thou mightest quench thy thirst 
with it at pleasure, without even bend- 
ing thine head. 

This placard was immediately torn 
off and taken to Buonaparte: it 
affected him deeply, heneh in gene- 
ral he pretends to laugh at the cari- 
catures that are made against him, 
ahd often repeats the words of Mon- 
tesquieu :—“ That the French are 
consoled for the loss of a battle when 





they have made a song on the gene- 
ral.”—This placard, however, appear- 
ed to him of a more serious nature. 
The next day-he told those who were 
most in hisconfidence, that he wished 
for peace, and that he would have it 
before the end of the year. “I shall 
beat them,” said he, speaking of the 
Russians and Prussians, “I shall beat 
them two or three times, and they 
will sign a peace. As for the English 
and the Spaniards, they will never 
do us any great harm.” He has gross- 
ly deceived himself with regard to 
the south! Will his prediction rela- 
tive to the north be accomplished ? 
pp- 97 - 98. ' 
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“ In afew Nights I saw every thing 

change.” Buonuaparte. 

The Profits, if any, from the sale of this 
Discourse, willbe givento the Association 
for the Relief of the Manufacturing and La- 
boring Poer. 

LONDON: 
Black, 1813. 8vo. pp. 30. Pr. 1s. 
Plummer and Brewis, Printers. 

THE text prefixed to this ser- 
mon is, 

Jon, xxxviii, 23. 

“Hast thou entered into the trea- 
sures of the snow? or hast thou seen 
the treasures ef the hail ?” 

“Which I have reserved against 
the time of trouble, against the day of 
Battle and War.” 


After some prefatory remarks, 
Mr. Dewe proposes the two 
following heads for considera-. 
tion : 

ist.. To enlarge upon the usual 
and ordinary method of God’s admi- 
nistraticn of the world ; 
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Qndly. To direct your attention 
more immediately to some late and 
extraordinary public events, and then 
briefly to conchide.—p. 13, 


Under the first of these, the au- 
thor argues that we are apt to look 
on the eveuts of life, and the aftlic- 
tions which befal men and states, 
as mere fortuitous incidents, ra- 
ther than, as we ought, to regard 
them as the ordinations and ‘ judg- 
ments’ of heaven : 

Still the vain disputer of this world 
may say, that these four sore judg- 
ments are natural effects, and that we 
see them happening every day. Shall, 
then, the frequency of any appearance 
in nature lead you to doubt the cause 
and author of it? As well might you 
doubt when you see such order and 
regularity in the natural world; as 
well, I say, might you doubt, who or- 
dained “the stars in their courses ?” 
Indeed it is reasonable to suppose, 
that God will govern the world rather 
by directing natural events, than by 
changing altogether the course of na- 
ture. Circumstantial evidence may 
sometimes be almost as convincing as 
positive evidence, and the religion we 
profess, never, in any article of faith, 

ives us reason to expect positive and 
Temnaatnatines evidence, but always 
leaves something that may be doubt 
ed by the prejudiced mind: some- 
thing to exercise our faith, our trust, 
and our obedience; “we walk by 
faith and not by sight;” and that 
man must be deemed to require an 
unreasonable degree of evidence, who, 
when he sees wickedness lording it 
in a long and triumphant career, and 
when he may therefore well expect 
the controlling hand of God, shall, 
upon seeing the most extraordinary 
effects produced hy a seemingly inade- 
quate, though it may be, natural 
cause, shall doubt that God is present 
to justify his moral government of the 
world, though he ‘be net therefore 
obliged, like weak and capricious 
man, to alter thuse laws of nature 
which he has once and for ever fixed ; 


* 2 Cor, v. 7. 
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to me it seems rather the highest 
proof of the wisdom and Providence 
of God, that he can (if I may without 
mapietyadogt the expression,) without 
a second effort, punish the guilt of 
man, by directing the common course 
of nature to that end; as it proves, 
that at the creation he not only made 
a world, but ordained, by the same 
fiat of his word, ministers, “for the 
punishment of evil doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well”? by 
making the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and every element, nay all the 
works of creation, to be his Ministers 
to the end of time, to reward or pu- 
nish his rebellious subjects. pp. 15< 
17. 


We must, however, be of opini- 
on, that a very ready inclination to 
consider the misfortunes which 
may befal our neighbours, as pu- 
nishments inflicted on them by di- 
vine providence for their sins, is 
little consistent with Christian cha- 
rity. 

In the discussion of the second 
head, our attention is called to 
the disasters, or ‘ sudden change,’ 
which befel the French army in 
Russia. 


We all know, that the Emperor, as 
he is termed, of the French, led forth 
into Russia above 300,000 men; the 
glory, not only “of his forest,” but 
of the various kingdoms bound by one 
common confederacy; we all know, 
that a very small number, compara- 
tively, of those who thus “entered 
the treasures of the snow, who saw 
the treasures. of the hail,” have re- 
turned, or ever will return, to report 
the change which their leader acknow- 
ledges he saw in afew nights. He, 
perhaps, could tell you, that in these 
few nights, “ the angel of the Lord, 
the hour frost of a premature winter, 
“went forth. in, his camp, as it did 
in the camp of the Assyrians, and 
slew one hundred and fourscore and 
five thousand; and, that when he rose 
up in the morning, behuld they were 


> 1 Pet; ii, 14. 
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all dead corpses!” at least what lie 
emw seems to have had the sume 
effect upon him as it had wpon the 
Assyrian monarch, “ for he went and 
departed, and returned.”* “Ih the 
early part of the campaign,” he him- 
selt teils us, “the French arms were 
constantly victarious.” Again, “ Mos- 
cow,” says he, “ feli into cur power— 
surrounded by a desert, we triumphed 
over all these obstacles—even the 
destruction of Moscow, by fire, 
changed in no respect the prosperous 
state of our affairs; but the excessive 
and premature rigor of the winter 
brought down a heavy calamity upon 
my army. In a few nights I saw every 
thing change—I experienced great 
losses.”* Had not the Emperor of 
the French himself told us so, we 
must surely have looked to some 
other cause for the destruction of such 
an army than the severity of a Rus- 
sian winter. Could any one have 
supposed that he would not have cal- 
culuted, before he set out, on the pro- 
bability that a winter in Russia might 
prove both early and severe? Did he 
not know, what with us is almost 
proverbial, the severity of a Russian 
winter? Or was he not rather so 


judicially blinded by his ambition, 


and so indiffereut to the lives and 
sufferings of such a host of followers, 
as to risk their existence in what -he 
now calls the frightful climate of Rus- 
sia, without care or concern? Surely 
such blindness-could alone be caused 
by him who “casteth out the coun- 
sels of Princes,}” and who suffered 
titis mam to go on: io'the full tide of 
success, tilt “ the -stars in their 
courses” had performed their com+ 
nnission*— “ "Lill. by the breath of 
God the frost was given” 5—till the 
artillery of Heaven was prepared- - 
the magazines of “snow and hail” 
were stored, and “the winds and the 
storms” were cormtissioned to “ ful- 
fil the word.of'God.”® 94-93. 


—_— 


* 2 Kings; xix: 35-30. 
¥ PR wwxiii, 10, + Judges, vy. 
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Sir Hubert Fitzmaurice is de- 
scribed as a person possessing al- 
most every virtue; he was, how- 
ever, cursed with an unforgiving 
and relentless teaper against any 
one who had in the slightest de- 
grce offended him. His bosom 
friend Augustus St. Omer bad clan- 
destinely superseded him in the 
affections of a nobleman’s daughter 
—this ungenerous proceeding, at 
once cancelled all the bonds of 
amity, and inveterate hatred be- 
tween the two families succeeded. 
Sir Hubert had an only daughter, 
the beauteous heiress to all his im- 
mense possessions. Ella was in- 
vited to spend a winter in Dublin, 
with her relation Mrs. Sarsfield, 
who had given her hand and fortune 
to a Captain in the army. Albert 
St. Omer was the second son of 
Augustus, who had lately obtained 
the title of Lord Ormanville. He 
saw the lovely Ella, and adored 
her. Reciprocal. love paved the 
way for an elopement, and both by 
their temerity incurred the last- 
ing, displeasure of their respective 
parents. Ella became the joy- 
ful mother of a boy, to whom 
they gave the name of his maternal 
grandfather. Albert, who had ob- 
tained a majority in his regiment, 


? Freuch Emperor's Speech to the Legislative body. 


5 Job; xxvii. 10, © Ps. cxivili. 3: 
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was summoned to India, where he 
fell in the arms of victory. The 
disconsolate Ella pined away, and 
bequeathed the little Hubert to 
Captain Sarsfield, who, having no 
children of his own, adopted the 
son of his friend. His protegé had 
attained his twenty-first year, when 
he became enamoured of Miss 
O'’Berne. This young lady, on the 
death of her father, was committed 
to the care of Sir Hubert Fitz- 
maurice, and educated under the 
eye of an intelligent governess. She 
was paying a visit to a relation in 
Dablin, when St. Omer, struck 
with her beauty, confessed his ar- 
dent passion—which was not unre- 
quited. But an invincible obsta- 


cle presented itself in the prejudices © 


of Sir Hubert, and the young man 
was induced to enter the army, and 
endeavour to cool his passion in 
the bustle of active service. Ina 
victory near Alexandria he was in- 
cluded amongst the dead, and the 
fatal intelligence reached the ears 
of his mistress. It happened, how- 
ever, that Hubert was only wounded, 
and recovered by the assistance of 
a faithful servant. He returned to 
his native country, and saved the 
life of his grandfather, the horses 
of whose chariot had taken fright, 
and were about to dash him down 
a precipice, when the young hero 
boldly stopped them. Sir Hubert 
accompanies his deliverer, who is 
recognised by his faithful mistress. 
Sir Hubert receives him as _ his 
grandson, and unites him to his 
amiable ward. Mount Erin, which 
belonged to Mr. O'Berne, and had 
descended to his daughter, wel- 
comes the happy couple, and 
crowns their days with true conju- 
gal felicity. 
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Joshua Reynolds was born on 
the 16th of July, 1723, at Plymp- 
ton, in Devonshire ; a county which 
has produced many eminent paint- 
ers, among whom Mr. Northcote 
enumerates the names of Hudson, 
Hayman, Cosway, Humphry, Down- 
ham, and Cross. Mr. N. thinks it 
worthy of notice, that the birth of 
Reynolds took place a few months _ 
before the death of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, “‘ as if thus perpetuating 
the hereditary descent of the art.” 
Joshua was the 7th of eleven chil- 
dren, his father being the Rev. 
Samuel Reynolds, whose income 
was but slender, as he ‘‘ possessed 
no other resources than those which 
he derived from the living of Plymp- 
ton, and the grammar-school an- 
nexed to it.” Joshua imbibed some 
classical knowledge from the in- 
struction of his father ; although he 
could never have obtained emi- 
nence, or even credit, as a classical 
scholar. But his deficiencies in this 
respect were amply redeemed by 
his native powers of intellect. 

That be was what the world terms 
a genius, and of the first order, can- 
not be disputed. He possessed talents 
of the highest kind which he brought 
into full and constant action by a lau- 
dable ambition, the ardent desire of 
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acquiring eminence in the profession 
which he had adopted.—p. 7. 


In this place, we insert the opi- 
nion of Reynolds on the subject of 
Genius, and his biographer’s ac- 
count of the different circumstances 
which led to his choice of a pro- 
fession. 


It was ever his decided opinion, 

that the superiority attainable in any 
vursuit whatever, does not originate 

In an innate propensity of the mind to 
that pursuit in particular, but depends 
on the general strength of the intel- 
lect, and on the intense and constant 
application of that strength to a spe- 
cific purpose. He regarded ambition 
as the cause of eminence, but accident 
as pointing out the means. It is true 
that, at an early period of his life, he 
made some trifling attempts in draw- 
ing from common prints, but this 
cannot be considered as any proof 
that his faculties were more particu- 
larly fitted for the study of the arts 
than for any other, although it has 
been brought forward as such. The 
same thing has been done by ten 
thousand boys before him, and will 
be done by thousands yet to come, 
without any of them ever becoming 

eat artists. Such displays of childish 
ingenuity are the most common refuge 
of idleness, in order to escape from 
the labor of a loathsome task ; they 
have the double recommendation that 
they are not enjoined by command, 
and that they are more easily per- 
formed with credit to the young can- 
didate for applause, as they are not 
likely to be scrutinized by any compe- 
tent judge of their merits. 

There is now one of these very early 
essays, in the possession of the family, 
a perspective view of a book case, 
under which his father has written, 
“Done by Joshua out of pure idle- 
ness.” It ison the back of a Latin 
exercise. No wonder it should appear 
like idleness to his father ; doing that 
which you are not required to do, and 
neglecting to do that which is con- 
sidered as your duty, will of course 
look very like idleness, and partake 
of it in.a certain degree. Notwith- 
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standing those little checks from the 
father, ke no doubt perceived that he 
had raised himself in the opinion of 
his parent, which gave him encourage-~ 
ment to go on; and. it is.allowed by 
his biographer, that his father, who 
was himself fond of drawings, and had 
a small collection of anatomical and 
other prints, was pleased with his 
son’s efforts. We are also informed 
from the same authority, that his 
elder sisters had likewise a turn for 
the art before him, and that his first 
essays were made in copying several 
little sketches done by them; he af- 
terwards copied various prints he met 
with among his father’s books, such 
as those in Dryden’s edition of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, and became particular] 
fond of the amusement. But prem 4 
Cats’ book of Emblems was his great 
resource, a book which his great 
grandmother, by the father’s side, a 
Dutchwoman, had brought with her 
when she quitted Holland. 

Young Repnatie had accidentally 
read the Jesuit’s Perspective when he 
was not more than eight years old, a 
proof of his capacity and active cu- 
riosity. He attempted to apply the 
rules of that treatise in a drawin 
which he made of his father’s school, 
a building well suited to his purpose, 
as it stood on pillars. On showing it 
to his father, who was merely a man 
of letters, it seemed to strike him with 
astonishment, and he _ exclaimed, 
“ Now this exemplifies what the au- 
thor of the ‘ Perspective’ asserts in 
his preface,—that by observing the 
rules laid down in this book, a man 
may do wonders ;—for this is wonder- 
ful.” 

The surprise he excited, and the 
praise he obtained, naturally inflamed 
his ambition to surmount greater dif- 
ficulties in a field of knowledge, in 
which, from the ignorance of those 
about him in the graphic art, he 
seemed to stand alone. From these 
attempts he proceeded to draw like- 
nesses of the friends and relatives of 
his family with tolerable success, 
Richardson’s Theory of Painting was 
now put into his hands, where he saw 
the enthusiastic raptures in which a 
great painer is described; and it is 
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16 wonder that he thought Raffaelle 
(as he hiinself has said) the most ex- 
traordinary man the world had ever 

ocueed. His mind thus stimulated 
by a high example, and constantly 
ruminating upon it, the thought of 
remaining in hopeless obscurity be- 
came insupportable to him. [¢ was 
this feelidg which more and more ex- 
cited his efforts, and in the end pro- 
duced those works which have esta- 
blished- his reputation on a lasting 
basis. It should be remembered, that 
at the time he read Richardson’s Trea- 
tise, he could know nothing of Raffa- 
ell¢, but from thé praise bestowed 
upen him ; mere verbal criticism could 
evidently give him little insight into 
the particular beauties or genius of 
Raffaelle as a painter: but the enthu- 
siastic admiration of the writer kind- 
led a spark of the same gencrous flame 
in his own breast, and urged him to 
pursue the sameé path of glory, be- 
cause it was the first that opened it- 
self to his view.—pp. 5—11. 


In October 1741, he was taken 
to London by his father, and placed 
under the care of Mr. Hudson, an 
eminent portrait painter. But thie 
master at length grew jealous of 
his disciple; so that Reynolds re- 
turned to Devonshire, after staying 
two years with Hudson ; and passed 
the next three years in a manner, 
which he regarded as a state of 
comparative indolence. But Mr. 
Northcote appears to think, that 
his sensibility, on this occasion, 
may be rather attributed to the 
ardor of his own mind, than to any 
adequate foundation for self-re- 
proach. 

Yet it is well known, that during 
the period here speken of, he produ- 
ced a great many portraits, particu- 
larly one of a boy reading by a re 
flected light, and several others which 
are undoubtedly very fine, as be him- 
self acknowledged on seeing them ut 
the distance of thirty years; when he 
Jamented that in so great a length of 
tinie he had made se little progress in 
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his art. If it is trué; therefore, that 
he really lamented his Joss of time in 
that interval, it arose most probably 
from a regret that he had not sooner 
established himself in London, which 
he always considered as the proper 
field for the display of talents: and it 
was, besides, his early and fixed opi- 
nion, which might add to his uneasi- 
ness on this subject, that if he did not 
prove himself the best painter of his 
time, when arrived at the age of thirty, 
he never should. At the period thus 
fixed upon by himself, there can be 
little doubt that he had, at least, sur- 
passed all his competitors. At that 
interval of supposed negligence, [ 
apprehend he was still making his ob- 
servations on what he saw, and form- 
ing his taste.—p. 15. 


During his residence at Plymouth, 
Reynolds was introduced to the 
acquaintance of “The Honorable 
Augustus Keppel, then a captain in 
the navy, and afterwards Viscount 
Keppel.” ‘That ofhcer, being seut 
on an embassy to Algiers, was ac- 
compatiied by Reynolds ; who pro- 
ceeded thence to Italy. At Rome, 


his time was diligently and judiciously 
employed in such a manner as might 
have been expected from one of his 
talents aud virtue. He contemplated, 
with unwearied attention and ardent 
zeal, the various beatities which 
marked the styles of different schools 
and different ages. He sought for 
truth, taste, and beauty at the foun- 
tain head. It was with no common 
eye that he beheld the productions of 
the great masters. He copied and 
skctched in the Vatican-such parts of 
the works of Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo as he thought would be most 
conducive to his future excellence ; 
and by his well directed study ac- 
quired, whilst he contemplated the 
best works of the best masters, that 
grace of thinking to witich he’ was 
principally indebted- tor his subse- 
quent reputation as'a portrait painter. 
In attending more particularly to this, 
he avoided-all engugemenits for copy- 
ing works of art for the various tras 
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vellers at that time in Rome; know- 
ing that kind of employment, as he 
afterwards said in a letter to Barry, to 
be totally useless—* Whilst I was at 
Rome, I was yery little employed by 
them, and that little I always con- 
sidered as so much time lost,.”—pp. 
2 » 25. 

Sir Joshua has himself ingenuously 
confessed, in his writings, that at the 
first sight of Raffaelle’s works in the 
Vatican, to his great disappointment, 
hk: did notrelish, or well comprehend 
their merits, but that he studied them 
till he did. 

‘ Perhaps we may account for this 
circumstance from the difference in 
the dispositions of the two painters: 
Raffaelle possessed a grandeur even 
to severity; and did not display in his 
pictures either the allurements of 
color, or any great effect of light and 
shade; parts of the art which delight- 
éd Reynolds, whose natural disposi- 
tion inclined him solely to the culti- 
vation of its graces, and of whose 
works, softness and captivating sweet- 
ness are the chief characteristics. 

It is a curious circumstance, and 
scarcely to be credited in the life of 
an artist so refined, who seems, even 
from the earliest dawning of his genius, 
to have devoted himself to the service 
of the graces, that he should ever 
have been, at any period, a caricatu- 
rist. Yet this was actually the case 
during his residence at Rome, where 
he painted several pictures of that 
‘kind; particularly one which is a sort 
of parody on Raffaelle’s School of 
‘Athens, comprising about thirty f- 

ures, and representing most of the 

nglish Gentlemen then in that city: 
this picture, I have been informed, is 
now in the possession of a Mr. Jo- 
;seph Henry, of Straffan, in Ireland, 
; whose portrait also-it contains, But 
I have heard Sir Joshua himself say, 
that although it was universaily al- 
lowed he executed subjects of this 
: kind with much humor and spirit, he 
yet held it absolutely necessary to 
abandon the practice, since it must 
' corrupt his taste as a portrait painter, 
whose duty it becomes to aim at dis- 
covering the perfections only of those 
whom he is to represent, 
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After remaining in Italy about 
three years, in which time he visited 
most of the principal cities of that- 
country, he returned to England,— 
PP. 28, 29. 

On his arrival in England, which 
took place in the month of October, 
1752, he found his health in such 
an indifferent state, as to judge it pru- 
dent to pay a visit to his native air, 
and accordingly set off immediately 
for Plymouth, during which visit to 
that town, he painted the portrait of 
his friend Dr. Mudge, a remarkable 
fine head, of which there is also a 
print. From this time a warm, dis- 
interested, and reciprocal friendship 
subsisted between this truly respect- 
able family of the Mudges and Mr. 
Keynolds, who always held them in 
the highest esteem, and the friendly 
connexion between them was kept up 
to the latest period of his life. 

This portrait and one gther of a 
young lady, were all that he under- 
took whilst at Plymouth, beii 
strongly urged by his friend Lo 
Edgecumbe to return, as soon as pos- 
sible, to the metropolis, as the onl 
»lace where his fame could be esta- 

lished and his fortune advanced; in 
consequence of which advice, as soon 
as his health permitted, he set off for 
London, and engaged handsome 
apartments in St. Martin’s lane, at 
that time the favorite and fashionable 
residence of artists, about the end of 
the year 1752.—pp. 31, 32. 


He rose rapidly in the estimation 
of the public; and as his fame in- 
creased, he found the advantage 
of eminence, in the honor and the 
pleasure derived from a large circle 
of fashionable and hterary society. 


Finding himself now sufficiently 
established to move in a higher 
sphere, Mr. Reynolds quitted his re- 
sidence in Newport street, and re- 
moved to Leicester-fields, where he 
had bought a handsome house on the 
west side of the square; to which he 
added a splendid gallery for the. exhi- 
bition of his works, a commo- 
dious, and elegant room for bis sitters. 
ly this speculation, a5] have heard 
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him confess, he laid out almost the 
whole of the property he had then 
realized. He also set up a handsome 
carriage; and his mode of living 
was in other respects suitably elegant. 
p- 53. 


On the 28th of November, 1768, 


a petition was presented to his Ma- 
jesty, of which the professed objects 
were the establishment of a well re- 
gitiated school or academy of design, 
tur the use of students in the arts, and 
an annual exhibition open to all art- 
ists of distinguished merit, where 


they should have an opportunity of 


presenting their productions to the 
mspection of the public, and of there- 
by ubtaining such share of general 
reputauion and encouragement, as 
their performances might seem to 
merit. 

Tt was intended to supply the funds 
for the support of the institution, by 
the produce of this annual exhibition; 
and his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to promise what further aid it might 
require, from the privy purse. This 
aid was necessary, for a few years, to 
the amount of 5000/.; but the sums 
raised by the exhibitions were soon 
so considerable, as not only to render 
the royal munificence unnecessary, 
but even to accumulate a large sur- 

lus in the funds, now forming the 

am of a liberal fund for decayed 
artists. For the first twenty years, 
the net produce, on an average, 
amounted to upwards of 1500/. per 
annum, and since that it has amount- 
ed to an additional 1000/. 

A very good view of the regulations 
of this establishment may be found 
in the Monthly Magazine for March, 
1810; and I may here observe, that 
annual prizes were also determined 
on as stimulants to rising genius. 
These were, of course, to be awarded 
to the best productions; but it was 
whimsically quoted at the time, from 
the laws of the ancient city of Thebes, 
that formerly the painter who exhi- 
bited the worst picture, was also sub- 
ject to a fine! 

Professorships were likewise esta- 
blished, and Dr. Johnson was nomi- 
mated Protessor of Ancient Litera- 
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ture; an office, indeed, merely hono- 
rary, but conferred on him, as Sir 
Johu Hawkins hints, at the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Reynolds. 

Goldsmith also was got forgotten, 
he having received the complimen- 
tary appointment of Professor of An- 
cient History ; an office, like the pre- 
ceding, without trouble or salary, 
and, as Dr. Percy observed, merely 
giving him a place at the annual din- 
ner. 

Goldsmith himself, in a letter to 
his brother, says of it—“The King 
has lately been pleased to make me 
Professor of Ancient History in a 
Royal Academy of Painting, which 
he has just established; but there is 
no salary annexed; and [I took it, 
rather as a compliment to the Institu- 
tion, than any benefit to myself. 
Honors to one in my situation are 
something like rufiles to a man that 
wants a shirt.” 

But the most important event as 
relative to this Institution, and as 
connected with the subject of the 
present biography, was, that in order 
to give dignity to this Royal Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, which was composed of the 
ablest and most respectable artists 
then resident in Great Britain, Rey- 
nolds was elected the first president 
by an unanimous vote. On that oc- 
casion he was knighted, perhaps with 
a view to dignify him: and indeed, 
had that distinction been always so 
bestowed, it would really have been 
an honor, and not the subject of 
those sarcasms which but too often 
accompany the tile. Reynolds re- 
ceived it with satistaction, as he well 
knew that it would give additional 
splendor to his works in vulgar 
{t is not matter of surprise 
that his election as president was 
unanimous: it is certain that, every 
circumstance considered, he was the 
most fit, if not the only person, quali- 
fied to take the chair : his professional 
rank, bis large fortune, the circle of 
society in which he moved, all these 
contributed to establish his claim; and 
to these was added a still more urgent 
motive, namely, that he had refused 
(as I have been told) to belong to the 


eyes. 
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Society on any other conditions, Ac- 
cordingly the Royal Academy of Arts 
in London was opened on the 10th of 
December, 1768, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Knt., with a discourse adapted 
to the occasion. 

This honor of knighthood was 
highly gratifying to all Sir Joshua’s 
friends. Dr. Johnson acknowledged 
that for years he had not tasted wine, 
until he was induced to break through 
his rule of abstemiousness in order to 
celebrate his friend’s elevation; and 
Barry afterwards observed, in a letter 
to Mr. Burke, “I have a notion, 
some how or other, that the arts 
would be just now of some conse- 
quence, and pretty much of a public 
concern, did not the state competi- 
tors, of whom the papers are so full, 
divert the attention of the public into 
another channel. 

“ However, I can say with truth, 
that as nobody is more an enthusiast 
for art than I am, so there is no one 
who rejoices more sincerely at the 
honor done art by the title and dig- 
nity his Majesty has graciously con- 
ferred on that person whose pian of a 
| public exhibition has been as service- 
| able to the art as his performances 
were, The public opinion will supply 
what I would say.” 

The task of delivering discourses in 
the Academy was no part of the pre- 
scribed duty of this office, first so 
ably filied by Sir Josnua; but was 
voluntarily imposed on himself.—pp. 
98—101. 

* 

The remainder of Sir Joshua’s 
Life supplies but little of incident. 
He made several excursions to the 
continent, in order to improve his 
knowledge of ‘he science he pro- 
fessed ; and his Discourses to the 
Royal Academy are regularly no- 
tied by Mr. Northcote, as they 
were delivered. 

Six Joshua died on the 23d of 
February, 1792, and was interred at 
St. Paul's with great magnificence. 

We subjom Mr. Nortticote’s ob- 
servations on his master’s style of 
painting 


It may be observed, that when we 
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contemplate him as a painter, we are 
to recollect, that after the death of 
Kneller, the arts in England fell to 
the lowest state of barbarism, and 
each professor either followed that 
painter’s steps, or else wandered in 
utter darkness, till Reynolds, like the 
sun, dispelled the mist, and threw an 
unprecedented splendor on the de- 
partment of portraiture. Hence the 
English school is, in a great degree, 
the growth of his admirable example. 

To the grandeur, the truth, and 
simplicity of Titian, and to the daring 
strength of Rembrandt, he has united 
the chasteness and delicacy of Van- 
dyke. Delighted with the picturesque 
beauties of Rubens, he was the first 
that attempted a bright and gay back 
ground to portraits; and defying the 
dull and ignorant rules of his master, 
at a very early period of life, emanci- 
pated his art from the shackles with 
which it had been encumbered in the 
school of Hudson. There is, how- 
ever, every reason to believe, that he 
very rarely copied an entire picture of 


«any master, though he certainly did 


imitate the excellent parts of many ; 
and his versatility in this respect was 
equalled only by the susceptibility of 
his feelings, the quickness of his 
comprehension, and the ardor which 
prompted his eifurts. His pictures in 
genera] possess a degree of merit su- 
perior to mere portraits; they assume 
the rank of history. His portraits of 
men are distinguished by a certain 
air of dignity, and those of women 
and children by a grace, a beauty, 
and simplicity, which have seldom 
been equalled, and never surpassed. 
No painter ever gave so completely, 
as himself, that momentary fascinat- 
ing expression, that irresistible charm, 
which accompanies and denotes “ the 
Cyuthia of the minute.” In bis at- 
tempts to give character where it did 
not exist, he has sometimes lust like- 
ness; but the deficiencies of the por- 
trait were often compensated by the 
beauty of the picture. 

The attitudes of his fizures are ge- 
nerally full of grace, ease, and pro- 
priety ; he could throw them inte the 
boldest variations ; and he ofien ven- 
tures Of postures, which ivterior 
patuiers could not exccute ; or wiich, 
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if attempted, would inevitably destroy 
their credit. His chief aim, however, 
was color and effect ; and these he al- 
ways varied as the sulject required. 
Whatever deficiencies there may be im 
the design of this great master, no one 
at any period better understood the 

rinciples of coloring; nor can it be 
Srabted that he carried this branch of 
his art toa very high degree of perfec- 
tion. His lights display the knowledge 
he possessed, and with shade he con- 
ceals his defects. Whether we consider 
the power, the brilliancy, or the form 
ef his lights, the transparency of 
his shadows, with the just quantities 
of each, and the harmony, richness, 
and full effect of the ioe it is evi- 
dent that he has not only fer tran- 
scended every modern master, but that 
his excellencies in these captivating 
parts of painting, vie with the works 
of the great models he has emulated. 
‘The opinion he has given of Raffaelle 
may, with equal justice, be applied to 
himself; “ that his materials were 
generally borrowed, but tlie noble 
structure was his own.” Noone ever 
appropriated the ideas of ethers to his 
own purpose with more skill than Sir 
Joshua. He possessed the alchemy 
of painting, by converting whatever 
he touched into gold. Like the bee 
that extracts sweets from the most 
noxious flowers, so his active obser- 
vation could see every thing pregrant 
with a@ means of improvement, from 
the wooden print on a common bal- 
lad, to the highest graces of Parme- 
giano. Perhaps there is no painter 
that ever went before him, from whom 
he has not derived some advantage, 
and appropriated certain excellences 
with judicious selection and consum- 
mate taste. Yet after all that can be 


alleged against him as a borrower of 


forms from other masters, it must be 
allowed, that he engrafted on them 
beauties peculiarly bis own. The 
severest critics, indeed, must admit 
that his manner is iruly original, boid, 
and free. Freedom, is certainly one 
of his principal characteristics ; and 
to this he seems often to have sacri- 
ficed every other consideration. He 
hus, however, two manners; his 
early pictures are without those vio- 
; ; 
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lent freedoms of execution and dashes 
of the pencil, being more minute and 
more fearful, but the coloring is 
clear, natural, and good. In his lat- 
ter and bolder works, the colot, 
though excellent, is sometimes more 
artificial than chaste. 

As an historical painter, he cannot 
be placed in the same rank which he 
holds in the line of portraiture. The 
compositions of his portraits are un- 
questionably excellent, whilst his his- 
torical pictures are, in this respect, 
often very defective. They frequently 
consist of borrowed parts, which are 
not always suited to each other, 
Though many times inaccurate, and 
deficient in the style of drawing, they 
must, however, be allowed to possess 
great breadth, taste, and feeling, and 
many of them fine expression. Ilis 
light poetical pieces much excelled 
those of a narrative or historical cha- 
racter.—pp. 387—390. 

That, which in his discourses he 
denominates the ornamental style, 
and which he treats in his writings 
with so much severity, seems to have 
been the very style which it was his 
constant endeavour to attain, and 
which it may be said he did attain in 
an unexampled degree ; while the ex- 
cellencies of the grand style, its se- 
vere and majestic simplicity, he seems 
not to have been inclined to attempt, 
although so great an admirer of it, 
that even its defects are deemed beau- 
ties in his eyes; whilst its dryness 
and hardness of manner, and an jn- 
harmonious effect, frequently proceed- 
ing from a want of skill in the painter, 
he contemplates altogether with en- 
thusiastic admiration. His theory and 
his practice are evidently at variance ; 
he speaks of the cold painters of por- 
traits, and ranks them on a level with 
the epiyrammatist and sonnetteer, yet 
devoted his life to portraits. How te 
account for this dereliction of his the- 
ory may be difficult; the reason given 
by himself was, that he adapted his 
style to the taste of the age in which 
he lived; and again, that a man does 
not always de what he would, but 
what he can. 

My own opinion is, that his mind 
by nature was constituted more for 











the cultivation of that which belonzs 
to the beautiful and the graceful, than 
of those qualities which compose tle 
terrible or the sublime, and tuat the 
style of Michael A:igelo, which hie 
seems to have lamented that he did 
not adopt in his youth, was not that 
. Style to which he cou'd, with most 
advantage to himself, have devoted 
his studies ; yet it must ever remain 
a doubt, whether he could or could 
not have succeeded mn the highest 
style, if the opportunity had been 
offered to him. All that we can say 
of him is, that he had done full 
enough to prove that he was a very 
great genius, as he is an example of 
the most perfect growth that English 
culture can produce; and from the 
means which he had he has accom- 
plished that end, and availed himself 
of that patronage, which is in the 
hands of an infinity of persons to be- 
stow. 

But that great style, which he so 
properly had made his idol, and ap- 
peared to adore, a style which never 
can exist in its fullness but m coun- 
tries where the religion, or the go- 
vernment, or both together, are its 
patrons—it is an article total!y uscless 
and unfit in respect to the habits of 
private life, and in this country held 
as very disagreeable; and had Raf- 
fuelle or Michael — been born in 
England, they would, perhaps, have 
been far greater than Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and most undoubtedly would 
have acquired great fame; but they 
would have been known ouly as illus- 
trious portrait painters even to them- 
selves. 

The grand style is an instrument fit 
only to be in the hands of govern- 
ment, civil or religious, and ouly 
proper for solemn occasions. It is 
not to be the subject of vulgar criti- 
cism; it is to command, to guide, 
and tu direct the heart, and such are 
the uses the church of Rome have 
made of it. 

The lectures which he delivered at 
the Royal Academy on the 10ih of 
December, at first every year, and 
latterly every two years, are the 
works which chiefly bestow on him 
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the character of an estimable writer. 
In these he treats his favorite art 
with the depth of a philosopher, the 
accomplisiments of a scholar, and 
the accuracy of a critic. These 
were designed to animate and direct 
the students in the pursuit of excel- 
lence, and indeed are replete with the 
Soundest instructions, expressed in 
lanzuage at once natural, perspicuous, 
and correct. 

The profound knowledge of the art 
displayed in these discowrses is eu- 
riched by the classical and appropriate 
illustrations of a polished mind; they 
are treasures of information to the 
student and to the proficient; and the 
elegance and chastity of ibe style have 
very rarely, if ever, been equailed by 
the most eminent of our writers. His 
observations on the old masters are 
equaliy just and ingenious; several 
branches of the theory of art are treat- 
ed with uncommon judgment and 
ability, and the composition through 
out is strongly marked by the sim- 
plicity of his own individual character 
and manner, and totally unlike that 
of any of his literary friends, to whom 
some idie critics have attributed the 
merit of those discourses. They have 
been translated into French, aud the 
late Mr. Baretti published an edition 
of them in the Italian language. 

lt has been conjectured that Sir 
Joshua was not the author of the dis- 
courses which he deliyered at the 
Royal Academy. 

I can only say, that, at the periods 
when it was expected he should have 
composed them, I have heard him 
walking at intervals in his room as if 
in meditation, till one or two o'clock in 
the morning, and I have, on the fol- 
lowing morning, at an early hour, 
seen the papers, on the sulyect of his 
art, which had been writreu on the 
preceding night. I nave had the rude 
manuscript from himself in his own 
hand writing, in order to make a fair 
copy from it for him, to read it in 
public; I have’seen the manuscript 
also after it had been revised by Dr. 
Johnson, who has sometimes altered 
it to a wrong meaning, trom his total 
ignorance of the subject and of art; 
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but never to my knowledge saw the 
marks of Burke’s pen on any of the 
manuscripts. 

I remember one day in particular, 
after Sir Joshua had been studying 
the preceding night, Burke paid him 
a morning visit, and at that time [ 
was at work in the adjoining room, 
and could easily everhear their con- 
versation, which, as Sir Joshua was 
deaf, was very distinct; and he read 
aloud to Burke the following para- 
graph of his discourse ter December 
the 10th, 1794. 

“ Like a sovereign judge and arbiter 
of art,” (alluding to the painter,) “ he 
is possessed of that presiding power 
which separates and attracts every 
excellence from every school; selects 
both from what is great and what is 
little, brings home knowledge from 
the east and from the west; making 
the universe tributary towards furnish- 
ing his mind and enriching his works 
with originality and variety of inven- 
tion.” 

Burke commended it in the highest 
terms, saying, “ This is, indeed, ex- 
cellent, nobody can mend it, no man 
could say it better.” 

Yet, I must cenfess, it is wonder- 
ful, that a man, whose time was so 
entirely absorbed in the practical ac- 
quirements of his art, and who could 
not be ranked as a man eminent tor 
literature, should compose such prose 
as good judges have pronounced to be 
amongst the highest examples nm our 
language.— pp. 398—397. 

A number of anecdotes, profes- 
sional and otherwise, occur in the 
progress of the work ; and it closes 
with several essays connected with 
points of criticism that bear rela- 
tion to the art of painting. 














TOPOGRAPHY OF LONDON ; 
Giving a concise local description of, 
and accurate direction to, every 
Square, Street, Lane, Court, Dock, 
Wharf, Inn, Public-Office, &c. 
in the Metropolis and its 

’ Environs, 
Including the New Buildings to the pre- 
sent time, upon a plan never hitherto 
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Topography of London-—-Sharp and Flat. 


attempted. The whole alphabeté 
cally arranged, and comprising 

the description of more than 

three thousand. Places, the 

names of which are not to 
be found upon any of the 
Maps of the present 
year. 

TAKEN FROM ACTUAL SURVEY, 
By JOUN LOCKIE, 
Inspector of Buildings to the Pheenix 
Fire-Office. 

SECOND EDITION, 

Corrected and Revised by the Author ; 
With upwards of Sixteen Hundred 
Places added thereto : 
Accompanied by a new Map of London, 

LONDON: 
Sherwood, 1813. 12mo. Pr. 8s. 


Compton, Printer. 


—— 


THE object of this work is to 
give proper directions to persons 
who have to go from one part of the 
metropolis to another, and to ena- 
ble those who send to give sutticient 
directions to the persons sent. 

Concerning the accomplishment 
of this object, the author, in the 
title page, lays claim to three re- 
commendations ; first, that his 
work is original in conception ; 
secondly, that it is frem actual 
survey; thirdly, that it is more 
copious and extensive than any 
other source of information upon 
the same subject. 








SHARP AND FLAT, 
A MUSICAL FARCE, 
In Two Acts: 
First performed at the Lyceum Theatre, 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
On Wednesday, August 4, 1813. 
By D. LAWLER. 

The Overture and Music entirely New, 
Composed by Mr. Hook. 
LONDON. 

Chapple, 1813. 8vo. pp. 32. Pr. 2s. 


Barnard, Printer. 





Sir. Peter Probable, an astrolo- 
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ger, has a daughter, Rosabel, who 
is destined by the stars to marry 
her cousin Nikey, as usual, a man 
with more money than wit. Rosa- 
bel, however, is beloved by Cap- 
tain Belford, and in the end escapes 
from her father with the gallant 
soldier, aided by the devices of 
Brisk, her father’s servant, who is 
in consequence obliged to decamp. 
Solomon Sharpwit, a country huck- 
ster, come to town in search of his 
sweetheart, is, by the whimsical con- 
trivance of Brisk, introduced into 
Sir Peter’s house, and is mistaken 
for a German astrologer, until a 
mutual éclaircissement takes place. 








THE HAPPY ERA 
To One Hundred Millions of the 
Human Race; 

Or, the Merchant, Manufacturer, and 
Englishman’s recognised Right to 
an Unlimited Trade with India: 

With the Rise, Progress, and ap- 
proaching Death of the East India 
Company’s Claimed Rights; show- 
ing the Time when their Charter 
was no Monopoly. 

By W. LESTER, Engineer. 
LONDON. 
Carr, 1813. Svo. pp. 48. Pr. 2s. 
Whittingham. Printer. 





Mr. Lester joins the numerous 
party of the advocates for a free 
trade with India. In the present 
state of commercial affairs, when 
from the various improvements and 
discoveries in navigation, enterpris- 
ing and difficult voyages may be 
performed by individuals which 
formerly could only be effected by 
the joint efforts of many, the au- 
thor considers the East India Com- 
pany’s chartered privileges as an 
absolute and injurious monopoly. 
He also deems the fatal conse- 


quences of this monopoly as not 


enly confined to Great Britain, but 
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even extended to foreign nations, 
by impeding the general progress of 
manufactures. In the following 
paragraph are stated some of the 
effects which were produced by 
too freely licensing mdividuals to 
monopolise various™ necessary com- 
modities, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth: 


Private interest has ever been at 
war with public good; but in no state 
of society is its influence so baneful 
to prosperity and improvement as in 
the enjoyment of monopolies, If we 
view the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of British commerce, from its 
earliest stages down to the present 
moment, we shall find that competi- 
tion (the very reverse of monopoly) 
has been the life and soul of commer- 
cial and mechanical exertion; it has 
given a spirit and cheering hope to 
perseverance, which has annihilated 
sone of the greatest impediments to 
the advancement of knowledge. In 
the early part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, it is astonishing to see the 
number and importance of those com- 
modities that were assigned over to 
different individuals as monopolies, 
viz. currants, salt, iron, powder, cards, 
calf-skins, felts, pouldavico, ox-shin- 
bones, train-oil, lists of cloth, pot- 
ashes, anise-seeds, vinegar, sea-coals, 
steel, aqua vite, brushes, pots, bot- 
tles, saltpetre, lead, accidences, oil, 
calamine-stone, oil of blubber, glasses, 
paper, starch, tin, sulphur, new dra- 
pery, dried pilcherds, transportation 
of iron ordnance, of beer, of horn, 
of leather, importation of Spanish 
wool, of Irish yarn; and these are 
but a part of the commodities which 
were then appropriated to monopolists, 
When this list was read in the House 
of Commons, a member cried, Is not 
bread in the number? Bread! said 
every one with astonishment: Yes, I 
assure you, replied he, if affuirs goon 
at this rate, we shall have bread re- 
duced to a monopoly before the next 
parliament. In consequence of such 
spirited observations made by some 
enlightened members in the House, 
the Queen thought it most prudent 
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_ to revoke them; but the injury they 
had done to trade and commerce was 
of the most lasting and serious na- 
ture, as will be seen by the evidence 
produced before the committee ap- 
pointed for the inquiry; the report 
from the Trinity House was, that in 
a little more than twelve years poste- 
riot to 1588, a diminution of one 
third had been effected in British 
shipping and navigation. So low was 
commerce reduced by these impolitic 
monopolies, that half a century after- 
wards, the whole customs of England 
amounted only to £127,000, and so 
small was the trade of the counties, 
in consequence of those grants, that 
of this total, the sum of £17,000 only 
was collected by the provincial officer, 
the metropolis engrossing nearly six- 
sevenths of the commerce of the 
Jand; yet even in London, the bene- 
fits of this trade did not extend 
through the whole population, but 
were confined to about two hundred 
opulent citizens, who possessed, al- 
most exclusively, the trading wealth 
of Britain; we therefore, need not be 
at a loss to conceive, why private 
merchants were not competent to 
carry on @ lucrative trade to the Fast 
Indies, or for the cause why a joint- 
Stock company was formed for that 
purpose. pp. 17—19. 


Having taken a short view of the 
ptincipal laws respecting the free- 
dom of trade from Llenry III. to 
Geo. II., the author contends, 

That it is at this time most expe- 
dient and necessary for the general 
interest, both of the British and In- 
dian empires, that all monopolies or 
impediments to a free commerce be- 
twixt the two countries should be 
abolished and removed without de- 
lay. p. 32. 

To prove that the Trade to India 
should be thrown open, he con- 
cludes by giving his reasons under 
twelve distinct heads, which are 
much too long for our limits, and 
which cannot be satisfactorily 
abridged. 
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An ESSAY on AVERAGE; 
And on other Subjects connected 
with the Contract of Marine 
Insurance. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Com- 
mittee for managing the 
Affairs of Lloyd’s. 

BY ROBERT STEVENS, 

Uf Lloyd's. 

LONDON: 
Richardson, 1813. Svo. pp. 184. 
Taylor, Printer. 


The Preface explains the nature 
and design of the book so fully, 
that it is indispensable : 


Tt is now above thirty years since 
any thing written expressly on the 
practice of insurance has appeared. 
If such publications were more fre- 
quent we should probably not be in 
the state of uncertainty on many 
points which we now are; for it is by 
the comparison of opiniuns and ideas, 
that correct principles are ascer- 
tained. 

In the absence of any practical 
work of late date, the writer has 
thought proper to go before the pub- 
lic; and it may not perhaps be deem- 
ed irrelevant to state, that this Essay 
was originally intended as a part of 
a “ Treatise on the Practice: of In- 
surance,” &c. for which he has been 
many years collecting materials. To 
that work the writer has devoted 
much of his attention, with the hope 
of making it worthy the public eye; 
but he has hitherto, from various 
causes, not the least of which is the 
unsettled state of the practice, been 
prevented from completing it. 

It will be perceived that the sub- 
jects treated of in this Essay are 
chiefly those mentioned by the Pro- 
VISIONAL ComMItTTEE oF Lioyn’s, in 
page 23 of their Report of the 19th 
July, 1811, 

Much has been said in favor of 
establishing a code of insurance laws, 
similar to those promulgated in fo- 
yeign countries; but it is appree 
pended that few persons of experience 
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in Lioyd’s will, on consideration, be 
disposed to recommend such a mea- 
sure. It would perhaps be extremely 
difficult, if not wholly impracticable, to 
make positive laws to suit every case ; 
and itis doubtful whether, if such were 
made, they would be found to answer 
the purpose of preventing litigation. 
The object, it is conceived, would be 
more readily, and better attained by 
the mode above pointed out:—that 
of men of experience communicating 
their knowledge to the world. An 
attempt was indeed made in the year 
1747, to procure an.act of parliament 
“for the better regulating of Assur- 
ances on ships, and goods laden 
thereon, and for preventing frauds 
therein,” &c. Leave was given, and 
@ committee was appointed to prepare 
and bring in the bill; but it is almost 
unnecessary to observe, that it did 
not pass into a law. 

The practice of insurance (as rela- 
tive to the adjustment of claims arising 
out of the contract,) which might 
from its intricacy be almost deno- 
minated a science, is still but im- 
perfectly understood; and like every 
thing dependent on custom and pre- 
cedent, its improvement will be but 
gradual, until repeated examination 
and discussion shall have fixed it on 
solid principles, and have secured to 
them that univefsal suffrage which 
would probably never be yielded to 
the result of the deliberations of any 
particular body of men. 

The great and only end of insurance, 
as known to, and quoted by every 
one, is indemnity; and the great diffi- 
culty in the practice is, in so accu- 
rately adjusting the claim of the mer- 
chant on the underwriter, that each 
party may be satistied ;—this, however, 
will never be, till the principles and 
the practice of insurauce are more 
perfectly, gnd are equally well under- 
stood by both. It is indeed necessary 
always to bear in mind, that the ge- 
neral importance and even the par- 
ticular uulity of insurance, can never 
be so well maintained, as by preserv- 
ing the purity of the principles on 
which it is founded:—in this, the 
assured and the insurer are equally 
interested. 

Uf the writer should be so fortunate 


as to place some of the subjects of 
which he treats in a clearer point of 
view than that in which they have 
been generally seen, his object will be 
attained. He has not the vanity to 
imagine himself capable of communi- 
cating any thing new to those who 
are well initiated in the principles and 
the practice of insurance: to such, a 
work of this nature must be useless ; 
but he has at times had occasion to 
remark, that the commercial commu- 
nity in general possess much less in- 
formation on this subject than is re- 
quired from its importance to their 
interests. 

In an appendir is given a list of the 
foreign laws, and of the foreign and 
English writers on insurance, and on 
maritime law; which imay be service- 
able as showing the sources of our 
information, should this essay survive 
the present day. 


It will be useless to give extracts 
from a work of this nature, the 
reasoning on which depends entirely 
on the correctness of the calcula- 
tions—but if we were to select any 
part as peculiarly interesting to 
the general mercantile reader, it 
would be the history of the ad- 
justment of particular averages at 
pp. 48—55. 





THE LIBERAL CRITIC; 
Or, Memoirs of Henry Percy. 
Conveying a Correct Estimate of the 
Manners and Principles of 
the Present Times. 

BY THOMAS ASHE, Esq. 
Author of the Spirit of the Book ; ‘I'ra- 
vels in America, &c. &c. 
Scilicet ut possem curvo dignoscere rec- 

tum 
Atque inter sylvas acacemi querere ve- 
rum. Horace. 
LONDON: 
Crosby, 1812. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
Pr. Qis. 
Plummer & Brewis, Printers. 
Mr. Ashe’s hero. is a clergyman 
of good moral character, and in- 
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tellectual endowments. He pro- 
fesses to preach the doctrines of 
the Established Church, but rejects 
the Athanasian Creed! 

This work is chiefly occupied 
with disquisitions on literary, re- 
ligious, and political subjects: fa- 
naticism, and enthusiastic fervor; 
democracy, and what are styled Ja- 
cobinical tenets, are severally repre- 
hended and ridiculed. But the 
object of the author will appear 
more evidently from the following 
extract : 


If this great crisis call loudly upon 
us, to examine bow the church and 
the state have been brought into such 
decrepitude ; .whether by real faults in 
our clergy and rulers, or by accidents 
unavoidable; such is the excellence 
of our constitution, that we may in- 
quire with a decent freedom. This 
still is—may it ever continue to be, 
the birthright of Englishmen! But I 
cannot approve putting this i inquiry 
into the hands of fanatic preachers, 
and patriotic knaves. I may be mis- 

taken in my opinion of the persons I 
have criticised; I even wish them 
well, because they are my fellow- 
subjects; I wish they may be re- 
claiined, because I should believe 
they would not willingly sacrifice their 
God and their country to any motives 
of private advantage: but if I he 
mistaken I will acknowledge the 
weak ss of my judgment; J will 
bewail the mistoriunes of my religion 
and of my country; and Jament that 
human nature is sunk to so debased 
a level, Nor can I be accused of any 
partiality: I have exposed the errors 
of the orthodox rector, as well as the 
vices of the fanatical knave. And 
so much a friend am I to unanimity 
and affection, in all the religious or- 
ders of the state, that the specu- 
lative opinions of the sectaries would 
only have met with my pity, if I had 
not been well convinced that their 
pernicious influence upon civil society 
did not both require and authorise 
restraint. Whatever principles I 
have communicated on this and all 
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other subjects, will, I trust, be 
deemed universal—such as all men 
may embrace, and such as the world 
may uvow. It is from their univer- 
sulity I hope to effect conviction ; and 
when the desiga is properly appre- 
ciated, I flatter mvself, that the Li- 
beral will be called the Candid Cri- 
tic. Vol. ILL. pp. 330—332,. 





THE BEES: A Poem, 
In Four Books. With Notes, 
Moral, Political, and Philosophical. 
BY JOHN EVANS, M.D. 


F.R. M.S. ED. 





Book IIL. 
But when 
He does describe the commonwealth of 
bees, [herbs 


Their industry, and knowledge of the 

From which they gather honey, with their 
care 

To place it with decorum in the hive, 

Their government among themselves, 
their order 

Tn going forth and coming loaden home, 

Their obedience to their king, and his 
rewards 

To such as labor, with his punishments 

Only inflicted on the slothfnl drone ; 

I’m ravish'd with it, and there reap my 
harvest. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Longman, 1813. 4to. Pr. 7s. 
pp. 124. 

Eddowes, Printer. 


We find no preliminary notice to 
this third book of ‘ The Bees”; 
but we may perhaps, without pre- 
sumption, hazard a conjecture, that 
our author, in imitation of the 
bard of Mantua, will complete his 
poem in four books. 

The Argument of the Third Book 


is given thus: 


ARGUMENT OF THE THIRD Boox. 


Invocation of Rural Deities—Bees in 
Llangollen Wale — Address to Lady 
Eleanor Butler and Miss. Ponsonby— 
Their elegantly simple Retreat—Apiary 
—and artificial Rock-work clothed with 
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rare mountain plants—First labors of 
a new settled Swarm—Gathering, and 
Use of. Propolis—Its occasional appli- 
cation a proof of [nsect Reason—Ex- 
emplitied in the fate of two Snails—Fos- 
sil bones at Gibraltar—Universal De- 
luge—Origin, and Secretion of Wax—- 
Wildman’s improved Glass Hives—Queen 
surveying her laborers — Building of 
cells—Their perfect symmetry incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of Chance—The 
Organs and Economy of the minutest 
Animal equally illustrative of an all-di- 
recting Providence with the most stu- 
pendous Works of Nature, or of Art— 
Combs compared to the Roman Amphi- 
theatre—Superior size and unvarying 
fashion ‘of the Royal Cells—These de- 
stroyed on the flight of the Queens— 
Sunmer collection of honey and farina 
from the flowers of that season—And of 
honey-dew from the leaves—Israel fed 
with Manna in the Wilderness—Loves 
of the Bees—Massacre of the Drones 
Reflections suggested by it— Bee-Master 
entitled to three successive harvests in 
a-propitions season—But required to 
leave his hives a sufficient supply for 
winter—Bees foresee bad weather— 
Perceive not near objects distinctly— 
But supply this defect by the use of their 
feeling horns—Apostrophe to a deceased 
Friend—Close of daily labor both in 
Bee and Rustic—The homely yet health- 
ful fare of the latter contrasted with the 
sensual and sickening gratifications of 
leisured wealth—Higher enjoyments of 
a well-cultivated mind—Classical recol- 
lections called forth by the view of an 
evening Landscape, leading to the con- 
templation of its Divine Author, and 
to the certainty of a future and more 
perfect state of existence. 


We add a passage towards the 
close of the Poem, as a specimen 
of the author's style of versili- 
eation. 


Say then, is Man, whose complicated 
trame 

Boasts the full essence of ethereal flame, 

Where Providence his proudest work 
design’d, {mind, 

And stamp’d his image on th’ immortal 

Doom'd ever thus to shame his high pre- 
tence, [sense ? 

The drudge of labor, or the slave of 

No! there are those of tineiy-temper'd 
mould, 

By no foul dregs of low desire controll’, 


A Poem — S11 


Whose thoughts, elate on soaring pinions 
rise, [skies, 
As sparks fly upwards, to their native 
Sweet is the hour when reason rales the 
bowl, soul ; 
Gay converse cheers, or music melts the 
Yet sweeter far than mirth’s inspiring 
hour, power, 
With converse gay, or music’s melting 
The pure and pensive joy that warms the 
breast, [gnest, 
When Nature's self regales her raptur’d 
And points impressive to thy inquiring 
youth 
In every sight or sound some moral truth, 
Thus fir’d, her Akensipe from Avon's 
wave, [grave, 
Lur'd Fancy as she wept o'er Shakspéar's 
And in the great, the beauteous and the 
hew, [drew, 
A threefold source of Mental pleasure 
With kindred glow inspir’d, once more 
the Muse, 
Liangollen, thro’ thy sylvan scenes renews 
Her dewsprent way, while forest, bill, or 
stream, theme. 
Recals to thought ‘some sympathetic 
List ye the distant fall and dashing 
foam? {[tomb, 
‘There Cambria’s Minstrel seeks his wat'ry 
Triumphant even in death; or in the 
breeze, [the trees, 
That moans with gentlest murmur thro’ 
Trills the soft soothing air whose tender 
strain 
Sheds o’er the soul a pleasure-giving 
pain, 
See round yon sapless trunk hoar lichens 
spread, head ; 
Yet still some ling’ring verdure tufts its 
There haply erst the white-rob’d Druid 
spoke 
In mystic numbers from the sacred oak, 
With wreaths of Misseltoe his temples 
bound, [ries crown’d, 
And cach green wreath with crystal ber- 
As, hoarsely plaining from the topmost 
spray, [lay, 
Pours the lone Missel-Bird her pensive 
Still seems the Seer to wail his Hero's 
doom, [Rome, 
The shame-bought victim of imperious 
But when a sister Thrush, full-ton’d and 
clear, 
Leads the loud chorus of the vernal year, 
Perch’d on the Dryad’s brow, whose 
sinewy youth tooth, 
Vet hath not felt Time's heart-corroding 
To Fancy shal] the notes prophetic tcll 
How this fair bole may Britain's glories 
swell, 
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From its broad arm her bolts of death be 
hurl’d, [the world, 
And thence some future NeLson awe 
To themes more peaceful turns the wil- 
ling Lay, [pliant spray, 
When Ashling groves curl light the 
Emblems of either verse-inspiring vale, 
Where Sydney sung, or Chaucer told his 
tale. 
Such were the fairy lawns and copses 
green [Queen, 
Where Mulla’s Poet placed his elfin 
And every charm coy Nature had denied 
Her sister Art with kindlier care sup- 
ty'd. 
Sweet Swan of Avon! oft by thee be- 
guil'd, wild ; 
The Muse would listen to thy warblings 
As peep the moonbeams thro’ the chec- 
quer’d shade, [slade, 
She views in wakeful dream the peopled 
Sees elves and fays round her quaint 
ringlets trip 
O'er mushroom tops, and on the hare- 
bell’s lip 
Hang the cool teardrop. Oft in moral 
mood fsome wood, 
With thee she wanders thro’ the dark- 
And in the rustling leaf or pebbied 
brook : [tive book. 
Still reads some page of heaven’s iustriic- 
Blest Bard of aii the Seasons! now to thee 
She fain would pay her warn idolatry, 
While in each swelling gale she hears thy 
- lays [ praise. 
Chaunt to the varied God their hymn of 
As all arouad fresh Eden seems to rise, 
Still lotuer strains the rapt enthusiast 
tries, { Pair, 
And hai!s, responsive to the world’s first 
The wondrous Author of a frame so fair. 
But, Mitron, not thy seraph pen could 
trace grace; 
In this bright scene the uuatterable 
And faintly, Witson, thy creative skill 
Would paint the glow that lights yon 
Western hill, 
When, shrin‘d in setting pomp, the King 
of Day [told ray, 
Shoots round his well of flame the seven- 
O’er the harsh ruin flings his mellow beam, 
Gilds the brown weod, and trembics in 
the stream. 
Thin as the incid veil the Graces wove 
For their lov'd Mistress in Idalia’s grove, 
Or like her Cestus which couid boast a 
charm warm,” 
“ To win the wisest, and ,the coldest 
Eve's robe riguous, spangled o’er with 
dew, 
At once illuminates and dims the view. 


Hebb'’s Translation of Corvisart’s Treatise, &c. 


E’en the huge Aqneduct’s stupendous 
glare * {turd air, 
Meits at her tonch, and seems but pic. 
Hung lightly o’er the glen: as she would 

sow 
The milder calling of her peaceful prow, 
To bind in one each distant shore and 
soil, [tual toil. 
And whet with mutual wants Man's mu- 
pp. 72-78, 
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Mr. Hebb, in his advertisement, 
informs us of the motive which 
prompted him to undertake this 
translation, and the method which 
he has pursued in executing it, 
His motive arose from the convic- 
tion that we have not in the English 
language a systematic aad compre- 
hensive treatise on diseases of the 
heart: his style of translation he 
explains in the following para- 
graph : 


It has been my chief aim, in the 
translation, te be frithful to the mean- 
ing of my author: in endeavouring 
to attain that end, I have, doubtless, 
not entirely civested him of his na- 
tive dress, but have lett hin sufficiently 
cloathcd with Gallicisms to point out 
the country of his birth. This, how- 











East India Question.— Patience and Perseverance. 


ever, is a fault, Thope, not beyond 
forgiveness, more particularly if the 
sense be, notwithstanding, as readily 
and pertectly conveyed, as though it 
were dressed up in the purest English 
periods. p. v. 


The work commences with a 
* Preliminary Discourse’ on Or- 
ganic Lesion. The reason why 
the ancient physicians made so little 
inquiry into this subject was their 
ignorance of human anatomy, 
from which they were prohibited by 
their civil and religious institutions. 
The information which they deriv- 
ed from the dissection of monkeys, 
though their organs bear so strong 
4 similarity to those of man, could 
not, of course, be conclusive. ‘These 
difficulties are now removed, and 
the physician can become thorough- 
ly intimate with every spring of the 
human body. Physiology, how- 
ever, must be combined with ana- 
tomy, or he will failin the attainment 
of his end, and be drawn into the 
most egregious and dangerous 
errors. 

The author then proceeds to an 
enumeration of all the diseases to 
which he considers the heart liable, 


and the woful catalogue is indeed - 


long. He has divided them into 
five classes, which are as follow: 


First Class, Diseases of the membra- 
nous coverings of the heart-—Second 
Class. Diseases of the muscular snb- 
stance of the heart.—Third Class. Of 
Diseases of the tendinous and fibrous 
parts of the heart. General Observa- 
tions.—Fourth Class. Of the Diseases 
which affect, at the same time, several 
tissues of the heart.— Fifth Class. 
aneurisms of the aorta. General Ob- 
servations. 


Numerous cases are appended, 
and the modes of treating them. 

This elaborate volume is con- 
cluded@by Corollaries, divided into 
eight scctions, te fortify, as the 
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author expresses himself, ‘ super- 
abundantly’ what he has advanced 
on the diseases of the heart. 








Nos, I. to IV. 
EAST-INDIA QUESTION, 
Abstract of the Minuces of Evi- 
dence taken in the Hon, 
House of Commons be- 
fore a Committee of 
the whole House 
to consider 
the affairs of the 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
By the Editor of the East India 
Debates. 

LONDON 
Black, 1813, 8vo. pp. 158. 
Cox and Baylis, Printers. 

By some accident we omitted to 
notice this abstract at the time when 
the evidence was discussed in the 
House of Commons. The principal 
peints which bore upon this mighty 
question have now been carefully 
examined by that honorable assem- 
bly, and ‘the company have obtained 
a renewal of their charter with very 
slight modifications, The greatest 
change in the system isthe toleration 
of the Christian religion in our im- 
mense oriental empire. We wave 
any further notice of this document, 
because we have already given a 
pretty full abstract of the arguments 
of the Directors in our review of Mr. 
Grant's defence of the Indian mono- 
poly, and we hope soon to present 
our readers with as copious an ac- 
count as our limits will permit of the 
History just published by the same 
gentleman. 








PATIENCE and PERSEVERANCE 
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By the Author of 
Says She to her Neighbour, What? &c. 
Well-order’d home, man’s best delight to 
make : 
And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 
To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten all the toils of humaa life— 
This be the female dignity and praise. 
THOMSON. 
LONDON: 
Newman, 1813. 12mo. 
Darling, Printer. 

INSTEAD of recording, with the 
generality of novelists, the ‘ Pa- 
tienee and Perseverance’’of the hero- 
ine in gaining the heart of a lover, 
the author of the work before us has 
painted the long exercise of those 
exemplary virtues, and their final 
triumph in the conduct, sufferings, 
and success, of a wife in gaining the 
affections, and reforming the man- 
ners, of an erring and dissipated 
husband. 

Griselda formed an early and 
tender attachment to Sir Edward 
Langdale, a young man of high 
spirit and brilliant genius, who felt 
for his lovely mistress all the ge- 
nuine ardor of early affection. For- 
bidden by his father to marry, he 
first sunk into dejection, and then 
rushed inio pleasure; and in the 
giddy scenes of heartless dissipa- 
tion, succeeded in subduing his 
virtuous love, while Griselda sought 
consolation in piety and conscious 
goodness. ‘Time removed the ob- 
stacles to their union: at the end 
of seven years, Sir Edward became 
at once poor and free, and the mourn- 
ing lady inherited asplendid fortune. 
With. a zeal at once generous and 
mistaken, she resolved to devote 
herself to his reformation ; and with 
many anxious forebodings for her- 
self, and confident hopes of success 
with him, she accepted his offers, 
now maile yather to her estates than 
her person. After many little trials, 








Patience and Perseverance, a Novel. 


which she sustained with meekness 
the most engaging, and repaid with 
generosity the most touching, she 
accompanied her husband to the 
metropolis, where she found herself 
gradually neglected, and a prey to 
the most harassing suspicions of 
the constancy of Sir Edward, who 
was evidently courted by a gambling 
and dashing Countess. She was 
now far advanced in pregnancy— 
her dearest friend, Mrs. Barnett, 
was hastening abroad with her hus- 
band—and Sir Edward permitted 
her to go alone to the beautiful 
mansion of her ancestors. When 
he followed her thither, his conduct 
seemed involved in the most per- 
plexing mystery; his starts of ad- 
miration and tenderness were suc- 
ceeded by inward agony—his heart 
seemed ready to burst at parting 
with his suffering and patient lady— 
whom he now left for the ensuing 
races at York. The dreadful secret 
at length reached her ears: he had 
taken her waiting maid with him, 
who was also supposed to be in a 
similar situation with herself—and 
by the same person. She sunk on 
the floor almost expiring—a night 
of inconteivable horror ensued— 
and she became a mother on the 
following morning. Delirium seized 
her, and fever brought her to the 
verge of the tomb. Supported by 
confidence in her Heavenly Father, 
and her growing affection to her 
infant, she slowly regamed her 
strength, while her surrounding 
friends refused to associate with 
her, if she continued to reside in 
the mansion of her cruel husband. 
In the mean time, he endured still 
greater sufferings. Harassed by 
the caprice of his mistress—burning 
with shame—and filled with re- 
morse, he heard of his wife's agonies 
and ‘he birth of his child—sought 
to forget himself in the society of 
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gamesters, and lost a large part of 
his fortune. A wanton aspersion 
on the purity of his wife engaged 
him in a duel —he fell, wounded. 
The generous woman heard, and 
scarcely heard, his situation, when 
she flew to nurse him, and for- 
got all her wrongs in his dis- 
tresses. As his health amended, his 
difficulties increased, Debts poured 
in on every side, and the prospect 
of a prison appalled him ; when the 
firmness and intelligence of his 
wife interposed like a guardian an- 
gel; she arranged his affairs; satis- 
hed his creditors; sacrificed all 
her indulgences and carried him 
with her, penitent and more meekly 
sorrowing, to a romantic and al- 
most deserted seat of her ancestors, 
which she speedily made elegant 
by her genius, and cheerful by her 
unbroken assiduities. 

But Griselda bad still much to 
endure. The character which has 
been gradually corrupted, is not to 
be reformed at once by a visitation, 
however severe. Suspicion, fretful- 
ness, and self-will, affected her with 
a thousand minute sorrows, which 
altogether became oppressive. At 
length, she gave birth to a second 
son. The joy of Sir Edward was 
most enthusiastic, though not un- 
mingled. One fatal remembrance 
threw its bleak shade on all his joys 
and hopes. Through his impru- 
dence, the now adored Griselda 
was once more brought near to the 
grave, and he to distraction. Ounce 
more she  survived—expectation 
bloomed again—the country wel- 
comed his reformation, and his 
wife’s only relation, General Har- 
court, came to participate in their 
felicity. There he found the lovely 
daughter of an only and long-lost 
child, whom Lady Langdale had 
snatched from obscurity, and who 
was about to be united to a worthy 


and gallant captain. The mort- 
gaged estates are freed from incum- 
brance; Sir Edward is called to 
till honorable offices in his country ; 
he unites with his wife in becoming 
a blessing to all around him—and 
she beholds in her lovely child the 
softened image of his retormed and 
happy father. 

Such is the outline of the story, 
in which several other characters 
ure introduced ; such as a mascu- 
line lady—a dashing and coachman- 
like hero—an Irish female gamester 
—a young heiress, endowed with 
delicate sensibility and boarding 
school manners—with many others 
of lesser consequence. ‘The moral 
is almost too obvious to be noticed, 
and we hope that our female readers 
will duly attend to it,—that to 
marry a man of unstable principles 
is certain misery—but that to bear 
with patience the burden, when it 
is unavoidable, is to exercise true 
heroic virtue, and to secure the 
most glorious reward. 
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In addition to the articles enu- 
merated in the title-page, the first 
volume of this work comprehends 
the translator's preface, the Life of 
Lucretius, and a Disserta ition on his 
Genius and Philosophy. 

In the preface, Dr. Busby ex- 
pounds those canons of criticism, 
to which he is ready to submit, as 
the test of his failure or success in 
rendering the Poem of Lucretius. 


Were it inquired why, in presenting 
Tucretinsto the English reader, I have 
preferred rhyme to blank verse, my 
reply would be ;—First, because I was 
distrustful of the unlimited treedom 
offered by blank verse: Secondly, 
because I thought it, in translation, 
a dangerous allurement to interpolu- 
tion; that it affords too much facility 
for the introduction of extranecus 
matter, without furnishing, in com- 
pensation, any superior means of force 
or beauty, He nee I feit a new 
version of Lucretius, in rhyme, to be a 
desideratum in English literature. 
‘the delicacy, as weil as the energetic 
compression, inherent in the couplet 
the advantage of occasionally departing 
from its uniformity; the powerfid 
climax natural to the triplet, and the 
majesiic pomp,—* the .long resound. 
ing march, and energy divine,” —of 
the Alexandrine ; these appeared not 
only to embrace every accommodation 
of which’ a translator can be solicit- 
ous, in regard of authentic expression, 
but to affurd peculiar opportunities for 
nielody, force, magnificence, and all 
oe gteat qualities of superior versifi- 

ation. 

Of these advantages I have been 
strenuous to‘avail myself. When I 
strictly adhere to the limits of the 
couplet, it is fer the purpose of con- 
Gensing the sense cf my author; if I 
have freq juently disrezar ed its termi- 
nation, and at abrupt!) y broken into the 
succeeding line, I hop e it has not a/- 
ways becn with out adding surprise “to 








strength; and that, in the occasionag 
adoption of the triplet, I have no 
wholly failed of imiiating that gran- 
deur and elevation by which the verse 
of Lucretius is so eminently distin~ 
guished ’ 

“ No literal version,” as Pope un- 
deniably asserts, “can be just to an 
excellent original ina superior lan- 
guay re.” It is equally certain, that 
the most important as well as least 
attainable quality of an author that 
preser: tts itself to a translator, is his 
spirei, or fire: no substance reflecta 
all the light which it receives. That 
translat ion, Jy ywever, of any work is 
incontestably the best, which not only 
has most the airof an orizinal preduc- 
tion, but comes the neaiest to what 
it may be supposed the e author himself 
would have written, bad he expressed 
his ideas in the vernacular language of 
his representative. Hence for the 
same reason that Longinus recom. 
mends those who are “ engaged in a 
work which requires exalted senti- 
ments, and a grandeur of style” te 
continually ask themselves how Ho- 
mer, Plato, or Demosthenes, would 
have treated the same subject, the 
sound critic will advise every transla- 
tor to incessantly consider how his 
author would have expressed himself, 
had he delivered his thoughts in the 
language in which he is attempting to 
exhibit him. 

Though; perhaps, the modern poet 
is not necessarily confined to those 
strict niceties of grammar which the 
different coustruction ef a dead lan- 
guage required an ancient to observe; 
and thouch, again, eminent beauties 
may sometimes be cbtained in ours 
by their temporary sacrifice; yet, it 
will, 1 trust, appear that I have not 
heen too self- oes nt in these viulae 
tions ; that they rarely occur, and 
never wholly w heompensated ; that 
the curiosa Jfelicitas has not uniformly 
eluded my pursuit; that I have not 
oni ntly trampled down the hedge 

ithout culling the flower that te mpt- 
ed me from the lawful path. Though 
awi are of the license sanctioned by the 
words of Quintilian, “ Afiud est grams 
maticé, alind Latin logui,” I have en- 
deavoured to avoid the abuse of his 








———— 
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authority. Tf, in some few instances, 
forms of expression have been admit- 
ted, not periectly defensible by the 
statutes of grammar, nevertheless, it 
will, I hope, be allowed, that they 
are legitimatized by the common-law of 
poetry. 

“ The Nature or Tunes,” as a 
treatise having for its principal object 
the elucidation of a particular physical 
system, framed jor the support of cer- 
tain speculative doctrines, required to 
be rendered with clearaess and preci- 
sion; while, as a poem, conveying, 
with all the sweetness and force of 
measured language, the - of 
morality and virtue, and relieving 
with the brightest beauties and grand- 
est and most awful scenes of nature, 
the abstruseness of metaphysics, and 
the gravity of ethics, it demanded 
polish as well as order, freedom from 
stiffness and affectation, and a total 
exclusion of those antiquated terms 
so inimical to classic chasteness; as 
well as the rejection of that tinselled 
and meretricious decoration which de- 
teriorates the style, and debilitates the 
effect, of some even of the best poetry 
of the present age. In a word—the 
spirit of Lucretius appears to me, no 
less than that of Homer himself, in- 
capable of transfusion, but by a Muse 
emulative of the simplest attire and 
casiest gesture, combined with a con- 
fident and noble air; a Muse whose 
numbers are at once smooth and 
strong; whose diction is as bold as 
obvious, and whose style is alternately 
sweet, nich, and lofty. 

In saying that I have aspired to 
such complicated excellence, I may 
subject myself to the charge of too 
much self-confidence; and yet it must 
be conceded, that, in undertaking this 
author, I made it my duty tu keep his 
beauties constantly in view; to look 
up to my archetype with the same 


fond and ardent spirit with which he 


regards his own great master, when he 
says— 
“ Thee I pursue—to thy great theme as- 
pire : 
But with a lover's, nota rival's, fire.” 
TRANSLATION, b. 3. v. 5. 


I was not to sufter myself to be de- 
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a 
terred by the toil necessary to the ac- 
complishment of my task, nor to be 
checked by the retlection, that the 
most powerful wing can rise only by 
continued exertion; that even the 
bird of Jove must /abor up the air, 
before he can reach his elevation and 
sail along the skies. - 

So strongly, indeed, have I felt this 
truth, that the exalted merit of my 
Qriginal has been the marimum, the 
vinnacle, of excellence, at which I 
= constantly and undauntedly 
aimed. Lucretius himself has been 
my inspiring Apollo; and, should I 
happily be thought to have somejimes 
approached his bright orb, I shall 
be indebted for the honor, to the force 
of his own attraction, pp. viii.-x. 


The incidents of the Life of Lu- 
cretius are but few; and of those 
few, several are not precisely as- 
certained. But the paucity of bi- 
ographical materials may, perhaps, 
be in some measure compensated 
by the copious illustration of his 
character : 


Lucretius ever maintained the doc- 
trines he imbibed at Athens; and not 
only never deserted but, by perpetual 
and unwearied study, cherished and 
confirmed, his principles. Though in 
his time the commonwealth was la- 
boring with the violent commotions 
of contending interests, we do not dis- 
cover that he was ever allured from 
his private meditations: true to phi- 
losophy, the deriing mistress of his 
soul, he never quitted her sweet re- 
tirement and soft tranquillity for the 
rugged steps and boisterous heights of 
political ambition. 

To a youth of illustrious origin, so 
eminently endowed by nature, so 
highly cultivated, and surrounded by 
such friends as Cassius, Atticus, 
Memmius, and Cicero, the road to 
the first honors of the state must have 
been fairly open: and, to a mind im- 
bued with such noble sentiments, and 
glowing with the love of human freedom, 
the field of politics must have exhi- 
bited the most dazzling attractions : 
yet, following the sage example given 
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by Anaxagoras, four centuries before 
him, he avoided the pomp, the bustle, 
and the cares, of government, 
and resigned himsetf to the calm de- 
lights of study. Public honor dis- 
played her charms, and opportunity 
invited him, in vain; the shield of 
philosophy repelled the glittering rays 
of municipal grandeur, resisted the as- 
sailing passions, and veiled hfm ina 
splendor that eciipsed the glare of 
external magnificence. 

One of, perhaps, the most striking, 
and, assuredly, the most philosopiic- 
al features in this noble poem, is the 
unaffected and utter contempt it dis- 
plays for inordinite wealth and per- 
sonal pomp. The sublime mind of 
Lucretius had, evidently, no sense of 
greatness except that of the soul; no 
idea of pleasure, but what has its 
source invirtue; no faith in the power 
of honors and riches to confer real 
happiness. Never had those pure 
principles of Epicurus, that teach man 
to found his peace and telicity on wis- 
dom and rectitude, a more devoted 
adherent, or warmer defender, than 
Lucretius. 

Filled with the sentiments of his 

eat master, the poet, at his return 
os, Athens, fixed his abode in the 
vicinity of Rome; and indulged in 
that sweet tranquiility and ‘pure de- 
light only known to those whose hap- 

y nature places them above the rest- 
ess wish for empty riches, and the 
tormenting lust of power. In these se- 
questered shades he produced his ad- 
mirable work ; here the Muses wove 
tor him a wreath of unfading flow- 
ers, and, as he himself asserts, graced 
his brows with honors no other poet 
ever wore. Before Lucretius set the 
great example, who so lavishly strew- 
ed with roses the thorny and intricate 
— of metaphysical es 


ho, till he made the arduous at- 
tempt, had adorned, with all the 
charms of melodious versification, 


rand and beautiful metaphor, fanci- 

l allusion and magnificent exempli- 
fication, a subject so dry, abstracted, 
and, apparently, hostile to every grace 
of poetry ? 

Early in life, Lucretius married a 
lady of the name of Lucilia. Of her 
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family we have no certain information, 
though it is far from improbable that 
she was of the same stock with Lucius 
Lucilius, one of the confederates 
against Cesar; perhaps, his sister: a 
supposition not a little corroborated 
by our knowledge of the warm and 
sincere friendship that subsisted be- 
tween Lucilius and my author. 

That the tranquillity Lucretius 
courted was not that of sloth; that, 
like his great contemporary, Sallust, 
he retired to benetit his country and 
mankind by his studies; to meditate, 
and not to consume his tine, and bury 
his talents, in worthless inactivity, 
the noble monument of genius and 
learning which he has left to the ad- 
miration of posterity sufficiently e- 
vinces. Aloof from the disquietude 
and troubles of vain and sordid pur- 
suits, he at leisure reflected on the 
egregious follies of mankind. The 
pernicious consequences of worldly 
pride, the wretchedness of avarice, 
the baseness of political corruption, 
and the madness and cruelty of war, 
were the constant subjects of his con- 
templation; and nothing seems to 
have been so much the object of his 
solicitude as to sooth the civil com- 
motions which sullied his times, and 
to subdue the superstition, and im- 
prove the morals of his country- 
men. 

Though we cannot ascertain the 
periud in which the “Narurr oF 
Turnxcs” was produced, it is generally 
supposed to have been about the six 
huncred and ninety-fifth, or six hun- 
dred and ninety-sixth year of Rome, 
when Lucretius was in the thirty- 
eighth, or thirty-ninth year of his 
age. A more arduous and gigantic 
undertaking could not have exercised 
his talents and employed his learning. 
To reason closely, clearly, and at such 
length,-on so abstruse and profound 
a subject, though in the plainest and 
most popular prose, is not a task that 
lies within the circumference of ordi- 
nary genius; but to eflectthis in the 
language of poetry; to blend the me- 
lody of verse with the precepts of phi- 
losophy ; to tune the lyre to themes of 
metaphysics, and charm the fancy 
while the mindis profoundly instruct- 
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ed, demanded powers which, of all 
the poets, not excepting Virgil, only 
Lucretius could boast. Time, that 
mellows and perfects the manners, 
polishes the taste, refines the morals, 
and exalts the sentiments of natiois, 
also improves their language; but 
though the Latin tongue, long before 
the Romans became masters of Greece, 
had been gradually advancing, yet was 
it far from having attained that ele- 
gance, nerve, and copious variety, 
which the Grecian language possessed. 
But its still existing d fects, particu- 
Jarly its paucity in terms of science, 
the reconciling the hexameter verse 
to the just aod clear exposition of the 
principles of the Epicurean school, 
and the application of such phenomena 
as should promote the double object 
of elucidation and ornament, were all 
difficulties that vanished before the 
talismanic power of Lucretius. 

Of the three poets who preceded 
Lucretius, (Livius Andronicus, . En- 
nius, and Nevius,) not even Ennius, 
who, on account of his great superiority 
over the othertwo, was regarded by the 
Romans as the futher ot their poetry, 
can claim any equajity with theauthor 
of “Tue Nature or Turnes.” No 
Latin poet, considering the subject om 
which Lucretius wrote, has so clearly 
and forcibly expressed himself, dedu-. 
ced such numerous beauties from ne- 
cessity, bade the flowers of verse 
spring around him in such tair profu- 
sion, and so artfully incorporated the 
dulce with the utile, 

Though, to indulge in philosophical 
reflection, and court the smiles of the 
muses, Lucretius retired from the tu- 
multuous scenes of popular conten- 
tion, he was far from enjoying that 
perfect quietude so highly desirable, 
so delicious to a mind like his own, 
It was impossible for a man of his pe- 
Netrating intellect, his patriotic spirit, 
and ard«nt sensibility, to view with 
indifference the disorders of his coun- 
try, the violent disputes in the forum 
and senate, the general venality and 
tempestuous struggles for power, the 
restiess ambition of Pompey, the al- 
most universal insurrection in Gaul, 
the disastrous expedition against the 
Parthians, and the expatriation of his 
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noble and dearly beloved friend and 
pupil upon a charge of bribery and 
corruption, to justify which nothing 
transpires in the history of that pe- 
riod of the Roman empire. 

‘The Jaw that dictated the banish- 
ment of Memmius had been recently 
proposed by Cato; and was carried 
with so much dithiculty as to convince 
us of the general prevalence of the 
vice against which it was enacted. So 
common, indeed, had tue practice of 
bribery become, that only such a 
muid as that of Cato was capable of 
seeing it in its full enormity, and of 
escaping its intection. A torrent of 
corruption that, scorning to roll within 
the limited channel of a faction, inun- 
dated the whole commonwealth, and 
quenched every spark of honor and pa- 
triotism, both in the Roman state and 
the Roman people, may easily be sup- 
posed to have tainted the mind of the 
youthful and unexperienced Memmius; 
and to have placed him among the first 
victims of the new law. Of this we 
are certain; that, at the instigation 
of their avowed and bitter enemy, 
Pompey, whose exertions for the dic- 
tatorship they had contributed to 
thwart and disappoint, he and 
several others were charged, convict- 
ed, and banished. All that eloquence 
could achieve ia their favor was pers 
formed ; for Cicero pleaded their cause; 
but what is the support of talents 
where power pre-judges? What the 
value of trial, when the fate of the ac- 
cused «iepends less on his innocence 
than on the weight and influence of 
the malignity exerted against him ? 

This misfortune of Memmius was 
more than the quick and generous sen- 
sibility of Lucretius could sustain, 
Neither thetender endearments of bis 
wife, Lucilia, nor the kind and affec. 
tionate condolements of his numerous 
friends, could soften the aiiliction of 
his mind: Nature, even in Lucfétius, 
subdued philosophy ; he japsed into a 
fever that preyed on his intellects, 
and produced a delirium, in a parox- 
ysm of which he put a period to his 
own existence. 

With respect to the precise age at 
which he died, there is not less diver- 
sity of opinions than concerning the 
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year of his birth. Eusebius fixes his 
decease in the seven hundred and se- 
cond year of the city, when he was 
forty-iour years vid; while other wri- 
ters inform us, that he died at the 
early age of twenty-six. Creech de- 
clares that he expired on the day of 
Virgil's birth: while every credible 
evidence tends to prove that his death 
occurred on the day on which that 
immortal poet attained his majorify. 
No just foundation cun be traced for 
the wild asse:tion that his insanity 
was caused by a love-philter a: Iminis- 
tered to him by Lucilia, in a fit of jea- 
lousy, four the recovery ai his estrang- 
ed affection ; any mere than there Is 
ground for belie ing that this Lucilia 
was any other than his the consort ; 
a fact, indeed, which Eusebius ex- 
pressly asserts; and to which Gifanius 
soiemnly subscribes, while he retuses 
al! credit whatever to the improbable 
story of the philter. 

{i bas been supposed, and, by some, 


positivety affirmed, that his poem 
wes written during the lucid intervals 
of his malady: but nothing appears 
in proof of ibis, any more than of the 


exact time when it was completed. 
That it was not published before his 
death is, however, certain; since 
Cicer, though be deserted the prin- 
ciples of b.picurus, in which he had 
been educated with Lucretius, and 
even became their professed adver- 
sary, was, by the affectionate memory 
which he cherished towards the vir- 
tues and genius of his former fellows 
disciple, ‘Induced to dis splay, in the 
sedulous revision of “ The Nature of 
Things,” that sincere friendship na- 
turally excited in the bosom of one 
great man by the ‘superior and com- 
manding excellences of another. 

pp. iv-vii. 


In the Dissertation, Dr. Busby 
asserts the claim of his author to 
the honors of superior intellect, com- 
bined with, and probably originat- 
ing, an ardent zeal in the cause of 
private and public virtue. His me- 
rits are presented in the most fa- 
vorable light; and his errors are 
palliated by an argumentative state- 
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ment of the benefits resulting to the 

Christian world from the gift of 

Revelation, and an exposition of the 

arduous difficulties which a Heathen 

poet, however highly gifted, must 
have consequently experienced in 
the search of truth. 

As an example of Dr. Busby’s 
versification, and his comparative, 
illustrative, and scientific comments 
aries on the Roman poet, we shail 
allege the commencement of the 
first book : 

Parent of Rome! sweet Venus ! 
of love! 

Delight of mortals and the Blest above! 

WwW ho gladst the earth, the sea, all things 
that lie [high ; ; 

Beneath yon gliding spheres that beam on 

From thee all pleasure, beauty, being, 
flows, [glows, 

Life springs to light, and pregnant nature 

‘Thee, Goddess ! thee, the winds and tem- 
pests fly, [ing sky ; ; 

Clouds at thy presence quit the brighten. 

"Lhe teeming Earth exerts her genial 
powers, [flowers ; 

In fair profusion spreads her sweetest 

The smiling seas in gentle waves appear, 

And glory gilds the tranquil atmosphere, 
When youthful Spring salutes the cheer- 
ful vales, 

And soft Favonins wakes his balmy gales, 

Piere'd by thy flame, gay birds in every 
bower [power ; 

Feel thy approach, and hail thy sacred 

Exulting “herds o’er laughing verdure 
play, [boundless stray. 

Rush through the rapid streams, and 

Rapt into bliss by thy inpiring charms, 

Thy sweet aliarements, and thy soft a- 
larms, 

All beings burn thy pleasure to fulfil, 

And wait, enraptured, on thy heav enly 
will. {er prevails, 

Throngh seas and streams thy kindly pow- 

O’erspreads the mountains and pervades 
the dales, 

The bowery mansions of melodious birds, 

And open pastures of rejoicing herds ; 

Darts through each kindling breast love's 
melting rage, 

And all things renovates from age to age. 
Thee, whom all nature’s joyous works 
obey, {day ; 

Whose smiles from chaos called prime val 

Thee, in whose absence every lustre dies, 

All beauty vanishes and pleasure flies ;—~ 


source 
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Thee I invoke: possess me while I sing: 
To Memmius’ ear eternal truths I bring. 
Memmius, sweet Goddess! whom thou 
deignst to grace 
With all endowments to adorn his race ; 
For him,| kind Deity ! inspire my tongue, 
Immortal beauty pour ino my song. 
Meanwhile, by sea, by land, bid discord 
cease, [peace. 
And bless the world with everiasting 
Thou, thou alone, canst peace bestow ; 
for Mars, 
Armipotent, sole arbiter of wars, 
Bound by the eternal wound of love, re- 
clines 
On thy fair breast, and all his soul resigns; 
With fondly-eager looks admiring lies, 
And drinks celestial transport at his eyes; 
Pants o’er those charms which every wish 
employ, 
Tastes thy ambrosiallip, and sinks in joy. 
Oh, fairest Goddess! while thy heavenly 
arms {warms, 
Infold the Immortal whom thy beauty 
In melting words thy soft persuasion 
pour, [impiore ! 
And peace, sweet peace, for mighty Rome 

In these disastrous times I strive in 

vain [strain ; 
To greet my Memmius with a cheertul 
Nor will the zeal of his illustrious blood 
Desert his country and the public good. 
But still, loved youth! the moments 

Rome can spare, [care, 
On me bestow; becalmed and free from 
To truth attend, and heavenly wisdom 

share. 

Maturely on these principles reflect, 
My precepts weigh, nor Reason’s light 
reject, [I sing, 
Of Heaven and Earth, of God's and Men, 
And whence the world’s primordial a- 
toms spring ; [gains 
Great Nature’s origin; and whence she 
Creative power, increases and sustains : 
How frail Existence, when her circle’s 
ran, [begun. 
Decays, dissolves, and ends where she 
Of these the Muse by various titles 
sings ; [things, 
As Matter, Seeds, First-Principles of 
Solids from which the world’s vast fa- { 

bric springs. pp. 1-5. 

Every reader of judgment will sub- 
scribe to the propriety with which Lu- 
cretius selected the Goddess Venus, 
as his patroness; as every reader of 
taste will acknowledge that, considered 
in all the great points of poetical ex- 
cellence, his invocation transcends 
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that of every other poem. How poli- 
tic, in a production by which the au- 
thor, a Roman, hoped to enlighten, 
not only his pupil, an illustrious com- 
patriot, butthe whole Roman people, 
to invoke the inspiration of a Power 
between whom and that people a na- 
tural relation was supposed to subsist! 
And, since, while he was meditating 
his great work, domestic faction an 
foreign war banished tranquillity from 
Rome and the world; destroyed all 
philosophical leisure and withheld 
the attention of his countrymen from 
those precepts of wisdom which he 
was so anxious to communicate, what 
divine aid could he so propitiously im- 
lore as that of the Goddess whose 
influence with the Deity of War would 
be all-sufficient to remove these evils? 
Again; the subject of his poem is the 
Origin and Progress of Nature: hence 
then, the Authoressof all things; from 
whose prolific attributes all beings rise, 
by whose bounty they subsist; whose 
vivific energy loads the trees with 
fruits, clothes the fields with herbage, 
gives to all creatures birth, beauty, 
and fitness; to the human race grace 
of figure and expression of counte- 
nance, to inspire and maintain that 
unutterable sentiment of attachment 
which at once ennobles the individual, 
and prompts to the cha cog of 
species;—this Deity, this divine Ge- 
neratrix of every being and every 
blessing, was, assuredly, of all the 
heaveuly Powers, the most eligible 
object of the poet’s supplication. 

I—Vense 1.“ Parent of Rome,” §c.] 
—Lucretius, as a poet, judiciously 
commences his work by availing him- 
selt of a poet’s licence ; by paying the 
homage of imagination to the supersti- 
tion of hiscountry. This employment 
of an article of the Pagan creed, as a 
poetical fiction, brings its own sanc- 
tion. Those who charge with incon- 
sistency an address toa Deity from 
him whose philosophy denies the in- 
terierence of the heavenly Powers in 
human concerns, forget that the au- 
thor writes in two characters; that 
what reason rejects, fancy may ad- 
mit. 

Both the thought and expression of 
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part of the opening lines of the origi- 

nal— 

“* ZEneadum genetrix, hominum, divim- 

que voluptas 
Alma Venus !"— 

were, it appears, sufficiently elegant, 

in the opinion of Ovid, te tempt him 

to their appropriation. 

“ #neadum genetrix unde fit alma Ve- 
nus, TRisrT. 2. 262, 
And Statius evidently had this in- 

vocation before him, when he thus 

addressed the Terra Mater; 





* Ohominum divimque xterna 
creatrix, [mina mundi 
Quz fluvios, silvasque, animarum ct se- 
Cuncta, Prometheasque manus, Pyrrha:- 
aque saxa {dedisti, 
Gignis, et impastis que prima alimenta 
Mutastique vices, qua pontum ambisque, 
vehisque, [rarum, 
Te penes ct pecudum gens mitis, et ira fe- 
Et volucram requies: firmum atque im- 
mobile mundi 
Robur innocidui.” THesarp. 8. 303. 


II. —Versr 3. “ Who gladst the 
earth,” &c.|—The whole of this eulogy 
on the productive influence of Venus, 
on animate and inanimate natures, is 
as beautiful as the effects described; 
powerful, yet tender; ardent, yet deli- 
cate; clear, yet formed of parts that 
insensibly commingle and melt into 
each other; like those objects in a 
picture which indicate their forms 
while they conceal their outlines, and 
are as harmoniously connected as 
strikingly faithful. We find, im Ho- 
race and other classics, a variety of 
invocations to Venus ; but none which 
can boast the richness of diction, or 
diversity and truth of delineation, dis- 
played in this exquisite model. 

{1l.—Verse 18. “ When youthful 
Spring,” &c.]—Virgil, as justly observ- 
ed by Wakefield, has successfully im- 
jtated this fine passage. 
* Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta ca- 

noris, [ebus. 
Et Venerem certis repetunt armenta di- 
Parturit almus ager, zephyrique tepenti- 

bus auris [humor : 
Laxant arva sinus : superat tener omnibus 
Inque novos soles audent se gramina 

tutd [Austros, 
Credere : nec metuit surgentes pampinus 
Aut actum celo maguis Aquilonibus im- 
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brem : {omnes.” 

Sed trudit gemmas, et frondes explicat 
GEorG. 2. 328. 

Ovid’s admired descriptions of 
Spring, in the first book of his Fasti, 
and twelfth elegy of his Tristia, though 
highly beautiful, are not comparable 
to this of Lucretius. 

IV.—Venrse 33. “ Thee I invoke,” 
§c.]—For all that is now known of the 
illustrious pupil of Lucretius the reader 
is referred to the Life of the author. 
The anxiety the poet discovers to 
convey his precepts, in the purest and 
most polished numbers at once speaks 
his respect for the talents and taste of 
his disciple, and the zeal with which he 
engages in the task of his philosophi- 
cal tuition. 

V.—Verst 46. “ And drinks celes- 
tial,” &c.|—The original is— 

* Pascit amore avidos—visas.” 

Pope having, in his epistle of “ Elo- 
isa to Abelard,” copied this passage, 
the candid reader will feel it less cor- 
rect to say, that I have borrowed from 
that great master of poetical elegance, 
than to acknowledge, that, having to 
draw from the model before which he 
had been previously sitting, I had ne 
choice but to retrace his draught. 

VI.—Venrse 53. “ Inthese disastr- 
ous times,” §c.]}— The reigning trou- 
bles of Rome, here alluded to, natu- 
rally awakened in Lucretius the expec- 
tation, that the interest Memmius felt 
in the fate of his country would ab- 
stract his attention from philosophy ; 
and, sensible of the high claim of the 
public on his time, only asks of him 
*€ the moments Rome can spare.” 

Thiscompliment, paid by insinua- 
tion, to the political importance of his 
pupil, is happily conceived. Cicero, 
in Tuscul. Quest. 1, most truly says 
—* Nemo bene potest inter Belli strepi- 
tus, ac plebis seditiones equo animo phi- 
losophari.” 

VII.--Verst 62. “ Of heaven and 
earth,” §c.J— In_ this paragraph the 

et announces his subject at large ; 
informs us that the origin of the hea- 
vens, the earth, gods, men, and their 
several natures, form the objects of his 
proposed precepts ; that he is about to 
explain from what materials, and by 
what coDjunction of those materials, 
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the production and maintenance of 
the inanimate creation is derived ; and 
how creatures are engendered, brought 
to perfection, and reduced by decay 
to their constituent principles. Con- 
vinced that the six lines, introduced 
by some editors, immediately after 
this paragraph, have been ignorantly 
foisted in, by transcription, from the 
secund book, I have here omitted 
them. I coincide with the subtle 
Bentley in denying their connexion 
either with the poee or following 
lines. It is, indeed, surprising that 
the critical judgment of Creech per- 
mitted their insertion in the first book, 
both of his Latin edition and his tran- 
slation, 
The omitted lines are— 


Omnis enim per se divim natura necesse 
est 
Tmmortali z2vo summa cum pace fruatur, 
Semota 4 nostris rebus, sejunctaque longe ; 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata peri- 
clis, [nostri, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangi- 
tur ira. Book ii. 645.— 
in this translation, Boox ii. 713. 


The Life of Epicurus terminates 
the second volume. 
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“Mr. Pryce allows that Schism 
has risen to an alarming height, and 
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that sectarian zeal is making num- 
berless proselytes; he therefore 
earnestly exhorts the clergy of the 
Established Church to “ approve 
themselves as the ministers of God,” 
and endeavour to stem the torrent 
of enthusiasm, and to resist the no 
less dangerous incroachments of in- 
fidelity. With this end in view, he 
dilates on the necessity of an “ ap- 
proved ministry.” To avoid the 
consequences of giving offence in 
the exercise of their pastoral func- 
tion, he recommends the following 
as the surest method : 


The text suggests the method of 
avorpine these consequences—by re- 
moving, as far as may be, the cause: 
we must strive to “ approve ourselves 
in all things as the ministers of God,” 

What character can be more honor- 
able? what ofiice more important? 
what employment attended with surer 
benefit than that which this passage 
represents? “ The servants of the 
Most High God, to show the way of 
Salvation.” 

Our orrice places us in a peculiar 
relation toGod. The priests appoint- 
ed under the first covenant were de- 
clared to be “ holy unto the Lord:” to’ 
be “ sanctified,” and “ consecrated to 
minister” before him, Under the 
Gospel dispensation the preachers of 
Salvation are described in similar 
terms. They are the “ambassadors 
for Christ,” beseeching sinners “ in 
his stead to be reconciled unto God :” 
they are the appointed “ stewards of 
his mysteries ;” they are set apart 
from the world as his servants, to 
dispense his “ glad tidings,” and pub- 
lish his will. 

The commission entrusted to us is 
THE COMMISSION OF Gop himself. “ We 
are workers together with God (says 
the Apostle) beseeching men,” “ as 
though God did beseech them by us,” 
“that they receive not the grace of 
God in vain.” Never can we too 
seriously reflect on the end and im- 


? Author of “ A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. C. Barton ;” and another en- 
titled ““ Natienal Calamities averted ;’ preached on a Fast-Day. 
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portance of our vocation, We are 
* God’s ministers;” his appointed in- 
struments to assist in carrying for- 
ward that gracious dispensation of 
mercy, which will confer the promised 
blessings of redemption on all who 
embrace it. We are thence to “ warn 
every man, and teach every man, in 
all wisdom, that we may present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus.” How 
does that eminent Saint, whose words 
have furnished us with so much mat- 
ter for reflection, magnify the vaste 
ness of our awful charge by the so- 
lemnity of his language to the assem- 
bled elders at Miletus :-—“ Take heed 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock, 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the Church 
of God, which he hath purchased with 
his own blood:—For grievous wolves 
shall enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock: also of your ownselves 
shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after 
them :—Therefore watch.”—pp. 27.— 
29. 
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dern Greek Language, as it is spoken 
in the Ionian Islands [Waller Wright} 
— Poems by the King of Persia—Anec- 
dotes relating to Theophilus, a Mis 
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tionary to India in the fourth Century, 
collected from Philostorgius [Rev. Dr. 
Vincent}—Error in Milton’s Latinity 
noticed, and passages in Milton, So- 
phocles, and Zschylus, explained by 
the Doctrine of the Association of Ideas 
[E. H. Barker ]—Critical and Explan- 
atory Remarks on Zschylus’s Seven 
against Thebes, with Strictures on Mr. 
Blomfield’s Edition [E. H. Barker]— 
Notice of. Xenophon'’s (Economicus, 
edited by Gul. Kuster—Notice of Ari- 
stophanis Opera que supersunt omnia, 
Grece, cum Commentariis J. F. Fis- 
cheri; Edidit C. T. Knivoel — Latin 
Poem [H. H. Joy}—Notice of M. Tul- 
lii Ciceronis De Natura Deorum Liber 
guartus. Seraphin—Hermogenis Pro- 
mnasmata—Latin Inscriptions—Col- 
ation of Two MSS. of Sophocles—Bib- 
licai Criticism — Classical Criticism 
—Two Letters from T. Falconer, A. M. 
tothe Editor of the Gentleman's Ma- 
— on the Articles in the Edin- 
urgh Review relating to the Oxford 
Strabo—Essay on Blank Verse—Me- 
trical Arrangement restored to Horace 
~-Observations on Suidas—Observation 
on Mr. Blomfield’s Sept. C. Thebas— 
Prometheus vinctus Emendatus— Notes 
on Aschylus by Professor Porson— Li- 
terary Intelligence— Notes to Corre- 
spondents. 


eee 


ill. Edinburgh Revietw, 
July, No. 42. 


Correspondance, Litteraire, Philoso- 
phique et Critique, addressée d un Sou- 
verain d’ Allemagne, depuis 1770 jusqu’ 
@ 1782. Pur le Baron de Grimm, et 
par Diderot-- The Giaour, a Frug- 
ment of a Turkish Tale. By Lord 
Byron—An Account of @ Trigono- 
metrical Survey, and of the Measure- 
ment of an Arc of the Meridian in the 
Peninsula of India. By Major W. 
Lambton —Photii Lexicon. E duobus 
Apographis edidit Godofredus Her- 
mannus, Accedit Jo. Alberti Index, 
suppletus et auctus—An Essay on the 
Population of Dublin ; being the result 
of an actual Survey taken in 1798, with 
great care and precision, and arranged 
in @ manner entirely new. By the 


Rev. James Whitelaw, M.R.I. A, 
Vicar of St. Catherine's. To which is 
added the general Return of the Dis- 
trict Committee in 1804, with a Compa- 
rative Stutement of the two Surveys. 
Also several Observations on the present 
State of the poorer Parts of the Cuy of 
Dublin. A Brief Inquiry into the pree 
sent State of Agriculture in the Southern 
Part of Ireland, and its Influence on 
the Manners and Condition of the 
lower Classes of the People. With some 
considerations on the Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishment of thut Country. By J.K. 
Trimmer— Further Observations on the 
present State of Agriculture and Con- 
dition of the lower Classes of the People 
in the Southern Parts of Ireland: with 
an Estimate of the agricultural Re- 
sources of that Country; and @ Plan 
Jor carrying into Effect a Commutation 
Sor Tithe and a Project for Poor Laws, 
By J. K. Trimmer—Statistical Survey 
of the County of Antrim; with Observe 
ations on the Means of Improvement ; 
drawn up for the consideration and by 
Direction of the Dublin Society. By 
the Rev. J. Dubourdieu—Observations 
on the Character, Customs, and Supere 
stitions of the Irish ; and on some of the 
Causes which have retarded the Moral 
and Political Improvement of Irelands 
By D. Dewar— Statistical Survey of 
the County of Cork ; with Observutions 
on the Means of Improvement, drawn 
up for the consideration, and by direc= 
tion of, the Dublin Society. By the 
Rev. H. Townsend—Svatisticul Ob- 
servations on the County of Kilkenny, 
made in the Years 1800 und 1801. By 
William Tighe, Esq. M. P.—Sirachey’s 
Bija Gannita, or the Algebra of the 
Hindus — The Rev. J. C. Eustace’s 
Classical Tour through Italy, exhibiting 
@ View of its Scenery, its Antiquities, 
and its Monumenis; with an account 
of the present state of its Cities and 
Towns, and occasional Observations on 
the recent spoliations of the French— 
Reflexions sur le Suicide. Par Mad. 
la Baronne de Stae! Holstein—Lieut, 
Colonel Malcolm's Sketch of a sin. 
gular Nation called the Sikhs, who ine 
habit the provinces of the Penjab, situ- 
ated between the rivers Jumna and 
Indus—Clarkson’s Memoirs of the pri- 
vate end public Life of William Pcun—~ 
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Seventh Report of the Directors of the 
African Institution, read at the annual 


general Meeting on the 26th March, 
1813. 


a 


iv. THE 


Intellectual Repositorp 
FOR 
THE NEW CHURCH. 
; No. 7. 
Inserted before. 


a 


v. Legal Review. 
July, No. 3. 
Inserted before. 


aR 


vi. Pet» Quarterly Review. 
June, No. 5. 
Inserted before. 


ee 


September, No. 3. 


An Examination of Mr. Cobbeti’s 
Objections to the bill for the Relief of 
the Unitarians. [Original]—Plan for 
increasing the Incomes of the Officers of 
the Army, after a certain period of ser- 
vice, or being disabled from Wounds, 
&c. &c. or Invalided; and also for a 
provision, in addition to the Govern- 
ment allowar.ce, to Officers’ Widows, and 


a liberal allowance to the Children of 


Officers, for the purposes of education, 
&c.—Report of the National Society, 
at a Meeting held 2nd June, 1815. { All 
future Reports will be printed exclu- 
sively in the Pamphleteer] —Rev. 
J. C. Eustace’s Answer to the Bishop of 
Lincoln's Charge—Rev, Dr. Marsh's 
Letter to the Reverend P. Gandolphy 
in confutation of the opinion that the 
vital principle of the Reformation has 
been lately conceded to the Church of 
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Rome — Report of the Committee of 
Correspondence of the East India Com- 
pany on the claims of the Out-ports ; 
with a Letter to Lord Buckingham- 
shire, &c.—Hints on the present state 
of the question between his Majesty’s 
Ministers and the Court of Directors, 
relative to the Renewal of the East In- 
dia Company's Charter—Second Report 
of the Fish Association Committee—An 
Address to the Parliament of Great 
Britain on the Clams of Authors to 
their own copy-right. [Original, 2nd 
Ed. with additions |—Substance of Mr. 
Huskisson’s Speech on Finance and the 
Sinking Fund—The American Question 
in continuation from Vol. 1. [Original] 
—Observations on Authors and Books, 
adapted to the Formation of a small 
Library. [Original.] 


I 


viii. JOhilanthropist. 
July, 11. 
Clarkson's Memoirs of the Life of 


William Penn—Dr. Thomson’s Trav- 
els in Sweden. 


cE 


ix. Quarterly Review. 


No. 17. 
Inserted before. 


—— 


x. Scotish Rebiew: 
No. 9. 


Cook’s History of the Reformation 
—Thomson’s History of the Royal So- 
ciety—W oodfall’s Edition of Junius— 
Hill’s Lectures—Syntax in search of the 
Picturesque—Ganilh’s Political Econo- 
— Withering’s Botany — Grattan’s 
Speeches— Butler’s Life of Bossuet— 
Hogg’s Queen’s Wake — Sanders on 
Vaccine Inoculation—Hamilton on the 
National Debt. 


rea 
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xi. Annals of pbhilesophp, 


August, No. 8. 
Tableau Méthodique des Espéces 


Minérales. Seconde Partie; par J. A. 
H. Lucas, adjoint @ son Pere. 


ri 


xii. Antifacobin Review, 
June, No. 182. 


Animadversions on the Calumnies of 
the Ed. Rev. against the Bishop of' 
Lincoln — Memoirs of the Princess 
Royal of Prussia—Burges on Catholic 
Emancipation—Lord Thurlow’s Poems 
—Southey’s Life of Lord Nelson. 


I 


xiii. Baptist Magazine, 
None. ; 


xiv. British Critic. 
July, No. 248. 


Baber’s Psalter, from the Aleran- 
drian Manuscript—Mrs. More’s Chris- 
tian Morals—Moor on Hindu Infanti- 
cide—Amyot’s Life and Speeches of 
Windham — Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History — Carlisle's Topographical 
Dictionary * of Scotland—Davies on 
the Rites of the British Druids, conti- 
nued — Butler’s Revolutions of te 
Germanic Empire—Poems, by Caroline 
Symmons and Charles Symmons — 
Oxoniana, a didactic Pocm—Wilson’s 
Tsle of Palms, and other Poems—Cox’s 
Wanderings of Woe, or Conjugal Affec- 
tion—The Deliverance of the North; 
or the Russian Campaign; a Poem— 
The Age we live in; a Fragment— 
Lawrence’s Englishman at Verdun— 
The Tea-Room, or Fiction and Reality 
—Gibney’s Practical Observations on 
Cold and Warm Sea-bathing—Grant’s 
Grammar of the English Language— 
Drouville on the Formation of British 
Lancers—Dr. Hales’s Letters to Dr. 
Troy—Correspondence on the Forma- 
tion, &c. of the Roman Catholic Bible 
Society—Moore on Catholic Emanci- 
pation—Hooker’s Journal of a Tour 
in Iceland in 1809—Broughton’s Let- 


ters written in a Muahratta Camp in 
1809—Disney’s Remarks on the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s Charge—Barrett’s Sermon 
on the Progress of Christianity and Ci- 
vilization in India—Bentley's Friend/y 
Address to the Members of the Esta- 
blished Church—Rigby’s Lectures on 
the Church Catechism—Bradley’s Ele- 
ments of Geography—The Juvenile 
Correspondent —Sarrett’s Translation 
of the Works of Damiano—Green’s 
Original Journal from London to St, 
Petersburg. 


——— 


xv. Christian Guardian, 


August, No. 59. 


Custance on the Doctrines of the 
Church of England —Correspondence 
on the Plan, &c. of the Roman Catholie 
Bible Society. 


es ee 


xvi. Christian Observer. 
July, No. 139. 


Mant’s Parochial and Domestic Ser- 
mons—Dean of Carlisle’s Strictures on 
Dr. Marsh, concluded. 


a em 


xvil. Critical Review. 
July, Vol. 4. No. 1. 


Meurs, Usages, Costumes des Otho- 
mans, et abrégé de leur Histoire, par 
A. L. Castellan, Auteur des Lettres 
sur la Morée et sur Constantinople ; 
avec des éclaircissemenstirés d'Ouvrages 
orientaux, et communiqués par M. Lan- 
glés—Southey’s Life of Nelson—Low’'s 
Fauna Orcadensis ; or Natural History 
of the Quadrupeds, §c. of Orkney and 
Shetland — Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London for 
1812. Part I1.—-A Discovery of the 
Author of the Letters of Junius—Lord 
Byron’s Giaour; a Fragment —Eu- 
stace’s Classical Tour through Italy, 
continued—Walker’s Gustavus Vasa, 
and other poems—Tuke’s Description 
of the Retreat for Insane Persons of the 
Society of Friends—Quincey’s Speech 
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delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United Stutes of America— 
Young’= Evangelical Principles of Re- 
ligion vindicated—Universal and sav- 
ing Grace, asserted and demonstrated— 
The ft rotestant’s Manual, or Popery 


unveiled—Inquiry into the Evidence of 


the Divine Origin of the Christian 
Religion—A Tenet of the Millenium— 
Fairman’s Series of Letters, with Edi- 
torial Remarks on the existing Differ- 
ences between England and America— 
Cox’s Wanderings of Woe—Parker’s 
Aretas; a Novel, in 4 Vols.—Corre- 
spondence on the Formation, Objects, 
and Plan of the Roman Catholic Fo- 
reign Bible Society—The Nursery Com- 
panion ; or Rules of English Grammer 
tn Verse—The Elements of Arithmetic. 


es oe 


xviii. Gclectic Revictw, 
Vol. 10. No.2. August. 

Major Stoddard’s Sketches, Histori- 
cal and Descriptive, of Louisiana— 
Hutton’s Tyacts on Mathematical and 
Philosophical Subjects—Biand’s Collec- 
tions from the Greek Anthology, and 
from the Pastoral, Elegiac, and Dra- 
matic Poets of Greece—The Church in 
no Danger—A Dissenting Layman’s 
Letter to Dr. Marsh—Dr. Marsh's 
Letter of Explanation ; and Archdea- 
con Nares on the Influence of Sectaries 
—Selections from the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine—Miss Baillie’s Series of Plays 
on the Passions, Miscellaneous Plays, 
and Family Legzend—The Star of the 
West ; being Memoirs of the Life of 
Risdon Darracott. By James Bennet 
—Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Chris- 
tianity— The Catholic Question : Bishop 
of Lincoln’s Charge—Eustace’s An- 
swer—Mr. Thorp’s intended Speech at 
Bristol—Mr. Thorp’s Inquiry—and a 
Protestant Layman’s Letter in reply to 
Mr. Thorp’s Speech. 

os oe 


xix. Edinburgh Journal. 
July, No. 35. 


Blackall on the Nature and Cure of 
Dropsies— Dictionnaire des Sciences Me- 
dicales—Dr. Suiton’s Tracts on Deli- 
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rium Tremens, &c.—Dr. Ferriar’s 

Theory of Apparitions—Dr. Philip on 

Febrile Diseases—Traité de ?’ Empoison- 

nement par U Acide Nitrique—Moyens ? 
de Remedier aur Poisons Vegetauz, 


XX. 


Evangelical Wagaszine, i 
August, No. 261. 

Birt’s Conversations—Hails’s Mes- 
siah defended—Jones’s Scripture Di- 
rectory—Morell’s Excursions of Vigi- 
lius—Browe’s Religious Letters-—On 
the Catholic Bible Society—Chalmers’s 
Sermon—Knight’s Triumph of Faith. 


nee 


xxi. European Wagazine, 
July, No. 379. 


Adams's Inquiry into the Laws of 
different Epidemic Diseases—Linley’s 
Fight Pastoral Canzonets— Descrip- 
tion of the Retreat and Institution, 
near Yerk, for Insane Persons of the 
Society of Friends—Rivaz’s Proposal, 
by which two essential Objects would be 
sunultaneously attained—Hornor’s De- 
scription of an improved Method of de- 
lineating Estates—Hervé’s National 
Benevolent Institution. 


ee 
Xxil. 
> : 
Gentleman's Magazine. 
July, No. 7. 

Hutchins’s History of Dorset, Vol. 3, 
—Blore’s History of Rutland, Vol. 1. 
Part 2.—Douglass’s Peerage of Scot- * 
land, by Wood— Border A ntiquities of 
England and Scotland—The Miser 
married; by Miss Hutton—Transla- 
tion of “ Biographie Moderne” —Gran- 
ville Sharp on the 68th Psaim—Bp. 
Law’s Sermon for Royal Humane Soci- 
ety—Iremonger’s Suggestions— Lin- 
wood Gallery. 


SUPPLEMENT 
To Vol. 83, from January to July. 
Barker's Classical Recreations, con> 
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tinued—The> Year, a Poem, by Dr. 
Bidlake, continued— The Russian 
Chiefs, an Ode—The Fall of Badajoz, 
a Poem, by William Hersee—A Dis- 
covery of the Author of the Letters of 
Junius, ‘founded on such Evidence and 
Illustra tions as explain all the mysteri- 
ous Circumstances and apparent Con- 
tradictions which have contributed to 
the Concealment of this “ most important 
Secret of our Times.” 


le eel 


xxi. Literary JOanorama, 
August, No. 87. 


Woodfall’s Edition of Junius—Mrs. 
Serres’ Life of Dr. Wilmot, Author of 
the Letters of Junius — Northcote’s 
Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
Woodley’s Portugal delivered—Ben- 
jamin Wyatt’s Observations on his De- 
sign for “Drury Lane TVheatre— The 
Age we live in—Steinkopft’s Letters 


Srom the Continent on Bible Societies— 


Anecdotes of Peter the Great—Dray- 
ton’s Poems—Hornor’s improved Me- 
thod of delineating Estates—Grant’s 
Sketches of the History o of the East-In- 
dia Company — Rivaz’s Proposal for 
East African Company. 


—— 
xxiv. Medical § JPbp- 
sical Journal, 
August, No. 174. 

None. 


——< re 


xxv. Mew MAYevical 
\bysical Journal, 
August, No. 34. 


Saumarez’s Principles of Physio- 
logical and Physical Scie nce—Kirk- 
land’s Appendix to an Inquiry into the 
present State of Medical Surgery. 


—- A 


xxvi. Monthly Repositorp. 
July, No. 91. 
None. 


— a 


xxvii. OBonthiy Review, 
Vol.71. No.3. July. 

Pike’s Travels in America—Trans- 
actions of the Society of Arts, &c. Vols. 
28 and 29—Orger’s Translation of 
Ovid's Metam. Nos. 2-8—Miss Spence’s 
Sketches of Manners, &c. in Scotland 
—Cheyne’s Cases of Apoplery and 
Lethargy — Coxe’s Memoirs of the 
Kings of Spain of the House of Bour« 
bon—Enser on National Education— 
Evans’s Ponderer, a Series of Essays— 
Letters on the Nicobar " Islands — 
Adams on the Action of Ejectment— 
Brown’s Account of Laws against the 
Catholics—Montague’s Debates on the 
Biils for abolishing the Punishment of 
Death—Ditto, opinions on the same, 
Vol. 2.—Jokeby, a Burlesque on Roke- 
by—Autumnal Reflections, a Poém— 
Sequel to Celebs; or, the Stanley Let- 
ters—Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of Fa- 
shionable Life, Vols. 4, 5, 6.— Full 
View of the Catholic Question—Roman 
Catholics proved to be hostile to all 
Protestant Estatlishments —Torrens’s 
Thoughts on the Catholic Question, 2d 
edit.— Correspondence on the Roman 
Catholic Bible Society— Needham’s 
Reminiscentia Numeralis—Elliot’s Ad- 
vice to Christian Parents — Sacred 
Meditations and Devotional Hymas— 
Murray’s Selection from Bishop Horne’s 
Commentary on the Psalms—The Lite- 
rary Diary—Lambert’s Perpetual Ba- 
lunce—Attempt to explain the Liberty 
of the Press—Sir H. Halford’s Account 
of opening the Coffin of Charles I.— 
Burney’s Sermon before the Sons of the 
Clergy— Belsham’s Fast Sermon on 
the Catholic Claims. 


XXViil. 
Monthlp Magazine. 


—— 
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xxix. Mew Revictv, 
August, No. 8. 

Maurice’s Brahminical Fraud de- 
tected— Bean's Family Prayer —Kit- 
tle’s Lectures—Dr. John on Indian 
Civilization— Dr. Munkhouse’s Ser- 
mons—Barrett’s Sermon on propagating 
Christianity in India—The Intellectual 
Repository for the New Church—¥st- 
Jin on Universal Restitution — King 
Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age— 
Belsham's Plea for the Catholic Claims 
—Critical Observations on Books, ane 
eient and modern—Virgil’s Bucolics, 
with an English Translation— Lord 
Thurlow’s Poems—The Case stated be- 
tween the Public Libraries and the 
Bookse/lers — Campbell’s Impending 
Ruin of the British Empire considered 
—Brown’s Historical Account of the 
Laws enacted against the Roman Ca- 
tholics—-A Vindication of the Princi- 
ples of Mr. Malthus—Observations on 
the Vice Chancellor Pamphlet—Alinda ; 
or, the Child of Mystery: a Novel— 
Miss Houghton’s Border Chieftains :-a 
Novel—The Age we live in: a Frag- 
ment—Playfair's System of ancient and 
modern Geography, Vol. 5.—Dr. Fer- 
riar’s Theory of Apparitions—A Sketch 
of the Orange Institution—Platts on 
Materialism, §¢.—Lawson’#Chancery 
& Court Hand explained—Kitchener’s 
Letters on Marriage, &c.—Forster on 
Atmospheric Phanomena—Philippart’s 
Observations on the Military Institu- 
tions of the British Empirc—Girdle- 
stone’s Essay on Junius—Observations 
on the Leather Tax—Wakefieid’s Cor- 
respondence with C. J. For—The Bro- 
thers in High Life, §c. a Novel—Hints 
for the Recovery and Preservation of 
Health—Dr. Butler’s Sketch of ancient 
and modern Geography—Capt. Lay- 
man on Forest Trees, &c.—Sir H. Hal- 
ford’s Account of the Discovery of the 
Remains of King Charles 1.—Sauma- 
rez’s Principles of Physiological and 
Physical Science—Miss Parker’s Are- 
tas: a Novel—Transactions of the Lin- 
nean Society—Eaton’s Account of the 


Extortions and Abuses of Newgate— 
Martin’s Mechanical Arts. 


ee 


xxx. JPbilosophical Mag. 
July, No. 183. 


Adams’s Practical Observations on 
Ectropium, or Eversion of the Eye-lids. 


I 


xxxl. Satirist, 
August, No. 71. 

Vagaries Vindicated ; or, Hypocritic 
Hypercritics: a Poem, addressed to the 
Reviewers, by George Colman, the 
Younger—The First Book for Children 
of Four Years old. 


collie: ccm 


XXxil. Scourge. 
August, No. 32. 
Colman’s Vagaries Vindicated. 


a een 


xxx. Cown Calk. 
August, No. 19, 


Rogers’s Fragments of a Poem on 
the Voyages of Columbus—Lord By- 
ron’s Giaour ; a Poem—The Rev. W. 
Thorpe’s Substance of an intended 
Speech, 


ee eee 
XXXIV. 
Ciniversal Magazine. 
July, No. 116. 

Millard’s New Pocket Cyclopedia— 
Tyson’s Brief’ Historical View of the 
Causes of the Decline of the Commerce 
of Nations—Anticipation of Marginal 


Notes on the Declaration of Govern- 
ment respecting America. 
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LIST * 


Or LIVING AUTHORS AND OTHER PERSONS, IN ANY WAY 
NOTICED IN THE ReviEWs AND MAGAZINES, PUBLISHED 
ON THE IsT OF AUGUST. 
> 


The Roman numerals denote the Review or Magazine as arranged above; and the 
Arabic numerals denote the page in which the name 1s mentioned, 


A 


A, 
Arnald, S. Esq. xxxi. 114. 154 
Aikin, Dr. xiv, 10 
adams, Mr. xiv. 15 


B. 
Buchanan, Dr. xiv. 5 
Bayley, Mr. Justice, xiv. 5 
Beloe, Mr. xiv. 11 
Barker, Mr, xiv. 11. xxii. 14. 15 
Butler, Dr. xiv. 12. xxii. 19. 636 
Blomfield, Mr. xiv. 12. xvii. 86. xxii. 636 
Blomfield, Mr. R. xiv. 18. 
Broadhurst, Mr. xiv. 12 
Burney, Miss, xiv. 19 
Bosworth, Mr. xiv. 20 
Banks, Sir J. xiv. 24 
Borlace, Dr. xiv. 66 
Burney, Dr. iii. 334 
Burges, Mr. G. iii. 337 
Bathurst, B. Esq. M. P. viii. 284 
Blakeway, Mr. xvii. 56. xxii, 28 
Burdett, Sir F. xvii. 109. xxxi. 111. 

116. 123. 135 

Buckinghamshire, Lord, vii. 1114 
Brougham, Mr. vii. 267, xxxi. 136 
Baring, Mr. vii. 276 
Bowles, Mr. J. vii. 12 
Belsham, Mr. vii. 14 
Bland, Rev. R. xxvii. 256 
Baillie, Dr. xxvii. 276 
Bell, Dr. xxviii. 22. xxii. 57. 630. 632 
Busby, Dr. xxxi. 112 
Busby, Mr. G. F. xxxi. 113 
Byron, Lord, xxxi. 113. xxii. 4 
Booth, Miss S. xxxi. 162 
Banks, Mr, xxii. 5 
Britton, Mr, xxii. 5. 6. 610 
Bentham, Mr. xxii, 7 
Bisset, Mr. xxii. 8 
Blount, Mr. xxii. 17 
Broke, Capt. xxii. 23, 24 
Brady, Mr, xxii. 35 
Blore, Mr, E., xxii. 43 
Bucan, Earl, xxii. 48 


Boswell, Mr. xxii. 48 
Boyce, Dr. xxii. 617 
Boyer, Mr. xxii. 619 
Barnard, Mr. xxii. 639 
Bogue, Rev. Mr. xx. 288 

Cc. 
Colburn, Z. xviii. 113 
Chalmers, Mr. xxii. 601 
Cannon, Mr. G. xxii. 609 
Carey, Rev. Dr. xx. 286 
Campbell, Mr. xx. 305 
Carter, Mr. J. xxii. 36 
Cathcart, Viscount, xxi. 48 
Clennell, xxii. 50 
Croker, Mr. xxxi. 112. 122. 123, 124 
Coates, Mr. R. xxxi. 114 
Clarke, Mrs. M. A. xxxi. 114 
€ochrane, Lord, xxxi. 119, 120. 123 
Cobbett, Mr. xxxi. 135. 136 
Cartwright, Major, xxxi. 138 
Cooper, Mr. A. xxx. 60 — 
Canning, Mr. xii. 31. xvii. 93 
Christian, Mr. vii. 179. xiv. 12 
Carrington, Lord, vii. 240 
Castlereagh, Lord, vii. 276. ii. 468 
Colton, Mr. xxix. 152 
Clarke, Mr, xvii. 11 
Coleridge, Mr. xvii. 63 
Camden, Marquis, xxiii. 25 
Congreve, Colonel, xxxii. 58 
Coxe, Mr, xxiii. 76. xiv. 7 
Courtney, Mr. viii. 275 
Channing, Mr. xiv. 6 
Chitty, Mr. xiv. 13 
Crabbe, Mr, xiv. 18 
Coote, Dr. xiv. 31. 49 
Curran, Mr. x. 170 

D. 
D'Oyley, Mr. xiv. 6 
Davies, Mr. xiv. 9 
De Stael, Mad. xiv. 14. iii, 274, 298 
Drummond, Dr. xiv. 19 ‘ 
Davy, Sir H. xxviii. 577. xvii, 36. x. 

31. xxx. 72 


1 We are greatly indebted to a learned Prelate for the hint relative to the Inder 
of Names in the last Reviews, We also think that it is very much calculated to assist 
the Cause of Literature, as many valuable hints to Authors and others are now gene- 
rally unknown and unseen, Our readers will not lose the space allowed for the Re- 


wiew of Books, 
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We repeat our best thanks to X.A.X. nor shall we be unmindful of his 


valuable hints. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
In the Press and preparing for Publication. 


ee 
BIBLICAL. 


An Exposition of the Ten Commandments, in familiar Discourses, for the 
Instruction of Youth, by Christiana, is just published; and an Exposition on 
the Apostles’ Creed, after a similar plan, for the Use of Schools, by the same 
author, is now in preparation, 


Shortly will be published a Tract, intitled The Cause and Cure of Methodism, 
with the Tendency of the Sect. 

A History of the Religious Manners, and Customs of the Muhhammedan Nations ; 
including all the Ceremonies practised on particular occasions, whether en- 
joined by the Koran, the Sonnah, or the Founders of Sects, on the authority of 
MSS. in the Arabic, Persiun, and Turkish languages; the greater part of which 
will be contrasted with passages in the Gemara, the Turgumin, and the later 
Rabbin. By the Rev. D, G. Wait, of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge. 


POETRY. 


A second edition of the,World before the Flood, and other poems. By 
James Montgomery. In one volume, duodecimo. - 


Mrs. John Philippart, author of the much approved Poem “ Muscovy,” dedi- 
cated by permission to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, (the principal 
objects of which are to pourtray in faithful colors the brilliant successes of the 
Russian arms in defence of national independence, honor, and religion ;—to 
embody with fidelity the events of a war, sacred from its motives, great in its 
effects; and to offer a just tribute to the renown of those brave men who have 
fallea and bled in the glorious contest) has nearly ready for publication ancther 
Poem, to be entitled “ The Battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, with Notes, Histor- 
ical and Military.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Speedily will be published a complete general analytical Index to the Edin- 
burgh Review, from October, 1802, to November, 1812; comprehending, in 
one Alphabetical Series, distinct References to all the Names of Authors re- 
viewed, Titles of Books reviewed, Authorities cited or quoted, Public Questions 
discussed, and all incidental matter. To which are prefixed, for greater facility 
and promptitude of reference to-the several articles, a separate Ludex of Books 
reviewed, and another of Authors reviewed. 


The History of ~ from the earliest period, to the close of the year 
1812. By J. Bigland., In two volumes, octavo, 


The Ruminator, a Series of Essays, Moral, Sentimental, and Critical. By 
Sir Egerton Brydges, K.J. M. P. for Maidstone, In two volumes, octavo. 


Three Hundred and Sixty Five Tables, exhibiting, without calculation, the 
number of Days from each Day of the Year, to every other Day of the Year. 
By J. N, Cossham, Accountant, Bristol. In one volume, duodecimo, 
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A Collection of curious and interesting Letters, translated from the Originals 
in the Bodleian Library, with Biographical and Literary Illustrations. By the 
Editor of Selections from the Gentleman’s Magazine, in three volumes, octavo, 
price 11. 1is. 6d. boards, 


Memoirs on European and Asiatic Turkey, from the Manuscript Journals of 
Modern Travellers in those Countries, edited by Robert Walpole, A.M. In 
one volume, quarto. This work will contain manuscript Journals, and re- 
marks on parts of Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, by late travellers; and 
the Statistics, Antiquities, Natural History, and Geography, of those countries 
will be elucidated by Drawings and Observations, which have never yet been 
before the Public, and which will communicate information, as correct as it is 
new. 


The Epicure’s Directory; or, Calendar of Good Living. On the plan ofa 
small Volume published annually at Paris, under the Title of Almanach des 
Gourmands, which still maintains its popularity and extensive circulation, 
after a successful career of eleven years. 


An Historical and Architectural Essay, relating to Redcliff Church, Bristol. 
By John Britton, F.S. A. In one volume, quarto. This curious Archzolo- 
gical volume, will contain twelve engravings of plans and views of the Church, 
—Beside an Historical and Descriptive Essay, the work embraces Accounts of 
several Monuments and Anecdotes of the persons interred, among whom is 
William Canynge, Sir William Penn, Sir Thomas Mede, the Rev. T. Brough- 
ton, W. Barrett.—Also a critical Essay on the Lite, Character, and Writings of 
Chatterton. 


The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 1811. In two volumes, octavo. 


Observations on Popular Antiquities, illustrating the Origin, chiefly of our 
Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. By John Brand, M., A, Late 
Fellow and Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of London, In two vols. 
quarto. 


Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: containing amusing 
Dissertations and Enquiries concerning a variety of Subjects, the most remark- 
able and proper to excite curiosity and attention, to the whole range of the 
Mathematical and Philosophical Sciences: First composed by M. Ozanam, of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, &c. Lately recomposed, and greatly enlarged, 
in a new edition, by the celebrated M. Montucla, and now translated into 
English, and improved with many Additions and Observations, by Charles 
Hutton, LL. D. and F.R.S. and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich. Second Edition, In four volumes, octavo, with 
near One Hundred Quarto Plates. 


An Historical and Critical Account of the Lives and Writings of James I. 
Charles I. Oliver Cromwell, and Charles II. after the manner of Mr. Bayle, 
drawn from original Writers and State Papers, By William Harris. In Five 
volumes, octavo. 


In a few Months will be published “ Memoirs of the late General Lloyd,” 
by John Philippart, Esq. Author of Observations on the Military Systems of 
the British Empire, &c. &c. The importance of a correct Biography of this 
distinguished Officer, to all military men, has long been acknowledged; the 
editor therefore requests communications, which may be serviceable in aiding 
the object he has in view. 


The Rev. Mr, Blakeway has in great forwarduess a History of Shropshire. 
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To the ensuing month will be published “ Some interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the Arrival and Seizure of General Miranda, and his British Staff, in 
South America; with a brief Account of his previous Landing from a Falmouth 
Packet, in a British Colony under an assumed Name, and of his Conveyance 
thence to the Spanish Main, in a British Man of War ; disclosing an extraordi- 
nary instance of Imposture and Imbecility, which, from the mischievous con- 
sequences that already have ensued, and the incalculable disasters that yet 
may result, demands the serious Investigation of Parliament, and the exem- 
plary Punishment of the Parties.” 


Speedily will be published, in two handsome octavo volumes, The Northern 
Campaigns, Embellished with elegantly engraved Portraits of the Emperors 
Alexander and Buonaparte. Illustrated by Maps of Russia and Northern 
Poland; and Plans of each particular Route of the Russian and French Forces, 
during the Advance and Retreat of the Latter from Moscow. By John Philip- 
part, Esq. In this work will be given a faith!ul Detail of the Military Events 
on the Continent of. Europe, from the Commencement of the War between 
France and Russia in 1812 to the Period of the Armistice in 1813.—It will in- 
’ clude various Foreign State Papers, of great and general interest; every im- 
portant circumstance, Political and Military, connected with this grand con- 
test; a review of the conduct and principles that influence the members of a 
Society established on the Continent under the Title of the Tugend Bund or 
Tugend Vereind (the United in Virtue;) the Proclamations and Manifestoes 
issued by the several Chiefs engaged in the struggle; Anecdotes relating to 
Buonaparte and his Army during the Retreat from Moscow, communicated by 
officers serving in the Allied Armies; the Treaties of Alliance, Offensive and 
Defensive, entered into between the different powers; and an Appendix, con- 
taining all the Bulletins of Buonaparte published during these Campaigns. 


Shortly will be published, Extracts from a Journal of the Weather, for the 
Years 1792, 3, 4,5, and 6, wherein are contained the greatest and least Heights 
of the Thermometer ever, it is supposed, noticed in England. And, foraCom- 
parison of the Seasons, and, to show the Effect of a Cycle of the Moon, an Ex- 
tract for the Year 1811 is sdded. By John Adams, of Edmonton, Middlesex. 


The Rev. Mr. Sayers of Bristol has in forwardness for the press a History of 
Bristol and its neighbourhood. 


The second edition of Hobhouse’s Journey through Albania and other Pro- 
vinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia. Illustrated by Views of Athens, Con- 
stantinople, and various other Plates, Maps, &c. Sl. 5s. boards, 

















Just published, Price 3s. 6d. boards, 


, BIBLICAL ANECDOTES, 
Illustrative of the History of the Sacred Scriptures, and of the Early 
‘Translations of them into various Languages. 
By JAMES TOWNLEY. 
London: sold by Longman and Cv. Paternoster Row ; and 
T. Blanshard, 14, City Road. 
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